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NEW  MEXICO  AND  ARIZONA. 

At  the  Oftte  of.Kexico,  and  yet  not  Entering— Along  the 
Bio  Grande — The  Apache  TTidiaae  :  How  they  were 
hronght  in  by  General  Crook. 

A1.0MO  THE  Like,  March  3-5, 1884. 

San  Antonio  is  the  gateway  of  Mexico,  or  at 
least  one  of  the  gates— gates  long  barred,  but 
which  are  now  being  swung  wide  open.  Until 
recently  Mexico  was  farther  away  from  New 
York  than  England.  It  was  separated  from 
us  by  long  distances  on  land  or  sea— by 
mountains  and  deserts  and  the  waters  of  the 
Gulf.  But  within  two  or  three  years  the  great 
railroad  systems  of  the  country— having  gone 
West  till  they  could  go  no  farther,  as  they  had 
reached  the  Pacific;  and  having  traversed  in 
every  direction  our  whole  vast  interior — turned 
towards  the  Southern  border.  At  almost  the 
same  moment  several  lines  were  projected  to 
enter  Mexico.  The  most  advanced  of  these, 
the  Mexican  Central,  has  been  pushed  with 
such  vigor  that  it  has  just  been  completed 
to  the  city  of  Mexico.  But  that  road  crosses 
the  frontier  at  El  Paso,  on  the  extreme  west¬ 
ern  border  of  Texas;  and  while  it  is  indeed 
“Central,”  as  related  both  to  our  great  Cen¬ 
tral  States  and  Territories,  and  to  those  of 
Mexico,  yet  for  a  traveller  from  the  Atlantic, 
there  is  a  route  six  to  eight  hundred  miles 
nearer  (depending  on  the  starting-point  at  the 
East),  which  pas  ses  directly  through  the  town 
where  we  now  are.  From  San  Antonio  we  have 
but  to  go  by  rail  to  Laredo  on  the  southern 
line  of  Texas,  from  which  a  road  is  already 
completed  236  miles  to  Saltillo,  passing  beyond 
Monterey,  in  front  of  which  General  Taylor 
fought  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista.  This  is  the 
road  of  the  Mexican  National  Company,  the 
President  of  which  is  General  W.  J.  Palmer, 
the  projector  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande 
road,  who  took  a  kindly  interest  in  our  trans¬ 
continental  journey,  and  advisedfme  to  include 
in  it  Northern  Mexico.  It  was  a  great  tempta¬ 
tion.  Had  I  been  alone,  I  should  have  entered 
the  gate  which  stood  so  invitingly  open ;  but 
one  does  not  like  to  expose  his  family  to  dis¬ 
comforts  which  he  would  willingly  encounter 
himself,  and  so  we  reluctantly  turned  away 
from  the  South,  and  once  more  set  our  faces 
towards  the  West. 

We  left  San  Antonio  on  Monday  evening  at 
the  same  hour  that  we  had  arrived  on  Satur¬ 
day.  Though  we  had  been  disappointed  of 
c>ur  Mexican  trip,  we  were  still  in  a  very  cheer¬ 
ful  mood  as  we  set  out  on  our  journey:  for 
there  is  something  exhilarating  in  motion,  and 
he  is  a  dull  traveller  whose  spirits  do  not  rise 
as>  he  launches  off  upon  the  plains,  as  upon  the 
sea.  To  add  to  our  social  enjoyment,  we  had 
some  new  companions,  among  whom  were  Col. 
Lee,  a  Quartermaster  of  the  Army  (who  was 
going  a  day’s  journey  to  visit  Fort  Davis),  and 
his'idaughter  and  niece.  He  has  lived  on  the 
SotD^hern  frontier  long  enough  to  have  a  stock 
of  sl^ries  of  the  border,  which  added  to  the 
inteirest  of  the  journey.  Such  stories  are  never 
so  b^witchiqg  as  when  told  in  the  twilight,  and 
in  travelling  through  the  country  which  has 
been  the  scene  of  the  adventures.  At  last  the 
shadows  drew  on,  and  we  all  dropped  off  to 
sleep,  only  to  awake  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
when  the  moon  was  shining  brightly,  to  find 
that  we  were  riding  along  the  banks  of  the 
Rio  Grande.  The  river  had  worn  a  passage 
through  the  rucks,  so  that  sometimes  we  shot 
through  a  na ’•row  pass,  with  i>  >ld  cliffs  on  either 
hand,  and  then  came  out  on  the  oroad  plain ; 
buball  had  a  weird  and  ghostly  look  at  that 
hour,  when  not  a  sound,  save  the  rushing  of 
the  river,  broke  the  stillness  of  the  night. 
From  this  point  till  it  empties  into  the  Gulf, 
the  Rio  Grande  is  the  boundary  between  the 
two  countries ;  so  that  as  we  approached  it,  we 
approached  our  Southern  neighbor,  and  when 
the  morning  came,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river  rose  the  mountains  of  Mexico. 

But  still  we  are  in  Texas,  and  so  continue  all 
day  long.  The  face  of  the  country  changes 
somewhat  in  character  as  we  get  farther  West. 
The  illimitable  Stepi>e  becomes  more  undulat¬ 
ing,  and  now  and  then  rises  and  breaks  like 
waves  of  the  sea ;  and  if  we  shut  our  eyes,  we 
can  almost  hear  the  sea-moan  in  the  winds  that 
sweep  and  sigh  along  the  untrodden  wastes. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  we  reach¬ 
ed  the  station  at  which  our  companions  left 
us.  An  army  ambulance  was  waiting  for  the 
Colonel,  with  a  mounted  escort  of  a  couple  of 
stalwart  fellows  who  belonged  to  a  black  regi¬ 
ment,  but  who  held  themselves  as  erect,  and 
grasped  their  carbines  with  as  firm  a  grip,  as 
any  white  cavalrymen.  They  were  evidently 
proud  of  their  regimentals.  The  brass  buttons 
do  a  great  deal  for  our  colored  brethren,  as  for 
a  good  many  white  folks.  With  the  young  la¬ 
dles  under  cover  in  the  ambulance,  and  these 
black  riders  travelling  at  their  side,  the  merry 
party  set  out  for  a  twenty  miles’  ride  into  the 
mountains  to  Fort  Davis. 

Westward!  still  Westward!  and  still  in 
Texas!  It  was  not  till  four  o’clock  the  next 
morning  that  we  reached  the  border.  The  last 
town  is  El  Paso,  a  very  old  town,  settled  by 
the  Spaniards,  who,  in  adding  to  its  name  del 
Norte,  indicated  that  it  was  in  the  extreme 
North,  but  which  has  lately  risen  to  a  new  im¬ 
portance  as  a  great  railroad  centre,  at  which 
the  road  that  comes  down  through  New  Mexico, 
from  Albuquerque  and  Santa  F6,  crosses  the 
Rio  Grande,  and  passes  on  into  Mexico.  From 
El  Paso  to  the  city  of  Mexico  is  1225  miles,  and 
the  road,  which  has  been  in  progress  for  two 
years,  is  just  completed,  and  will  be  opened 
next  \ceek.  Could  we  remain  a  few  days,  and 
enlarge  our  time  and  our  journey  to  that  ex¬ 
tent,  we  could  take  our  seat  in  a  Pullman  car, 
and  ride  to  the  Halls  of  the  Montezumas. 

The  point  of  connection  for  those  who  are 
bound,  not  for  Mexico,  but  for  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  is  two  or  three  hours  farther  West,  at 
Doming,  where  we  had  a  fresh  infiux  |of  pas¬ 
sengers,  and  found,  equally  to  our  delight  and 
sunirise,  a  capital  station.  And  here  I  must 
do  honor  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  for 
this  among  other  good  things  which  it  has 
done.  We  had  been  cautioned  before  left 
the  North  that  in  taking  this  Southern  route, 
we  must  take  supplies  for  the  whole  journey, 
for  that  we  could  get  nothing  on  the  road,  and 
had  accordingly  laid  in  a  large  commissariat 
at  New  Orleans  and  San  Antonio ;  yet  here  was 
a  handsomely-built  station,  with  a  breakfast 
that  might  have  satisfied  any  traveller. 

Thus  refreshed,  we  enter  on  a  new  stage  of 
our  journey.  In  leaving  El  Paso,  we  had  cross¬ 
ed  the  Bio  Grande,  and  passed  from  Texas  into 
Nevf  Mexico,  and  in  so  doing  had  passed  from 
a  richer  into  a  poorer  country.  We  perceive 
this  morning— and  still  more  in  the  afternoon, 
as  we  get  farther  West  into  Arizona— that  we 
are  approaching  the  Great  American  Desert, 
the  signs  of  which  already  appear  in  the  in¬ 
creasing  barrenness.  The  soil  is  poor  and  the 
vegetation  scanty.  The  cattle  ranges  are  leas 
frequent.  Hills  rise  out  of  the  desolale  plain— 
not  rounded  and  smooth  like  the  undulations 
of  a  prairie,  but  sharp  and  ragged,  as  if  torn 


by  a  thousand  storms,  which  had  left  deep  fur¬ 
rows  in  their  sides.  Antelopes  bound  away, 
startled  by  the  sound  of  our  coming ;  and  once 
as  we  whirled  by  a  bluff,  on  the  top  of  it  stood 
a  pack  of  wolves,  staring  in  wonder  at  the 
strange  monster  that  invaded  their  domains. 
But  such  sights  are  few,  and  grow  fewer  from 
year  to  year.  As  civilization  advances,  the 
wolves  retire,  and  their  place  is  taken  by  flocks 
of  sheep. 

Among  the  additions  to  our  party  at  Deming 
were  a  couple  of  army  officers— Col.  Bartlett 
and  Capt.  Thomas— who  had  been  up  to  Fort 
Whipple,  near  Prescott,  the  capital  of  Arizona, 
150  miles  to  the  North,  to  sit  on  a  court  mar¬ 
tial,  and  were  now  returning  to  their  quarters 
at  Fort  Grant.  It  was  a  long  way  round,  but 
a  hundred  miles  by  rail  is  j’assed  over  more 
quickly  than  twenty  miles  on  some  of  the 
rough  mountain  roads.  They  gave  me  much 
information  about  the  Indians.  This  southern 
part  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  is  the  country 
long  infested  by  the  Apaches,  who  had  their 
hiding-places  among  the  mountains  of  Mexico, 
from  which  they  made  frequent  raids  across 
the  border,  attacking  the  settlers,  burning 
their  dwellings,  killing  and  scalping  the  men, 
and  sometimes  making  prisoners  of  women 
and  children,  and  retreating  with  their  cap¬ 
tives  so  rapidly  as  to  escape  pursuit.  For  years 
they  were  the  terror  of  the  Frontier.  To  guard 
against  them,  detachments  of  troops  had  to  be 
stationed  all  along  the  line,  and  even  then 
there  was  an  universal  feeling  of  insecurity. 
Indeed  two  years  ago  it  would  not  have  been 
quite  safe  to  go  through  here  without  an  armed 
escort.  If  the  route  is  now  safe,  it  is  owing  to 
two  causes.  One  of  these  is  the  opening  of  the 
railroad,  which  quadruples  the  effective  mili¬ 
tary  force  by  rendering  it  possible  to  transport 
troops  quickly  to  any  exposed  point. 

But  neither  railroads  nor  troops  would  have 
removed  the  danger,  at  least  so  promptly  and 
effectually,  but  for  a  new  policy  adopted  by  one 
of  our  most  gallant  soldiers.  I  had  heard  a 
great  deal  of  General  Crook,  the  brave  Indian 
fighter — and  the  i>eace  maker  as  well— and  was 
glad  to  learn  more  of  him  from  those  who 
knew  him,  and  indeed  had  just  left  him  at 
Fort  Whipple.  I  asked  them  how  he  had  ac¬ 
quired  such  jKJwer  over  the  Indians  ?  One 
would  8upix)se  that  they  had  no  reason  to  like 
him:  for  he  had  fought  against  them  again 
and  again ;  he  had  met  their  fiercest  tribes  en 
the  war-path,  and  they  res)>ected  his  courage. 
But  even  while  fighting  against  the  Indians, 
he  felt  that  they  had  been  terribly  wronged, 
and  that  what  they  needed  was  not  powder 
and  ball  so  much  as  justice  and  kindness.  Yet 
they  told  me  that  he  was  not  at  all  given  to  mere 
sentiment ;  that  he  was  stern  and  strict  in  ex¬ 
acting  the  discharge  of  every  duty.  But  he 
was  inflexibly  just;  and  if  he  re<juired  the  In¬ 
dians  to  keei>  their  promises  to  him,  he  kept 
his  promises  to  them.  He  v'onld  not  lie  to  them, 
and  they  knew  it ;  and  hence,  while  it  was  an 
Indian  proverb  that  “  White  man  was  very  un¬ 
certain,”  yet  there  was  one  white  man  who 
could  always  be  depended  upon,  and  that  was 
General  Crook.  He  was  the  protector  of  the 
Indians  against  wrong.  If  thievish  and  ras¬ 
cally  contractors  tried  to  starve  them  or  to 
steal  from  them,  by  palming  off  upon  them 
rotten  blankets  or  rotten  food,  they  found  him 
their  most  implacable  enemy.  If  Indians  sur¬ 
rendered  to  him,  and  white  men,  more  savage 
than  the  savages,  came  round  the  camp  de¬ 
manding  their  blood,  this  brave  officer  stood 
before  his  captives  as  their  protector. 

This  force  of  character  is  illustrated  in  the 
following  incident,  of  which  I  had  heard  before, 
but  was  now  glad  to  receive  more  precise  and 
authentic  information :  A  year  ago  one  of  the 
Apaches,  who  had  perhaps  been  engaged  in 
some  raid  on  the  settlements,  and  strayed  from 
his  band,  was  brought  to  him  a  prisoner,  and 
instead  of  ordering  him  to  be  shot  or  strung  up 
to  the  nearest  tree,  he  treated  him  with  such 
kindness  as  won  the  heart  of  his  captive,  and 
finally  prevailed  on  him  to  act  as  guide  in  an 
exi>edition  against  his  tribe.  The  enterprise 
was  a  bold  one ;  it  seemed  to  be  a  venture  to 
the  extreme  of  foolhardiness.  But  the  leader 
knew  the  Indians,  and  felt  that  he  could  trust 
them,  and  organized  an  exi>edition  of  which 
the  greater  part  were  Indians  themselves.  In¬ 
deed  he  had  but  forty  white  soldiers,  who  were 
mounted,  and  with  them  two  hundred  Indians 
on  foot — all  led  by  a  guide  who  was  himself  an 
Indian  and  an  Apache!  Thus  led,  Gen.  Crook 
crossed  the  border  into  Mexico,  and  penetrated 
two  hundred  miles  into  the  heart  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  to  an  almost  inaccessiblt  stronghold, 
where  any  treachery  on  the  part  of  his  guide, 
or  of  his  Indian  troops,’would  have  involved 
their  instant  destruction.  Yet  its  very  daring 
insured  its  success.  The  Ajmehes  were  taken 
completely  by  surprise.  Not  exi)ecting  an  at¬ 
tack,  the  braves  were  away ;  so  that  he  came 
into  their  mountain  camp  almost  without  firing 
a  shot.  But  in  penetrating  into  this  strong¬ 
hold,  he  had  entered  a  place  of  very  great  dan¬ 
ger.  He  was  in  a  mountain  defile,  commanded 
by  heights  about  him,  on  which  presently  the 
returning  braves  gathered  in  such  numbers, 
and  with  such  advantage  of  position,  that  the 
issue  of  a  struggle  would  have  been  very  doubt¬ 
ful  had  he,  like  Custer  in  that  last  battle  which 
cost  him  his  life,  precipitated  a  conflict.  But 
now  appeared  the  marvellous  coolness  and 
presence  of  mind  of  the  man.  Instead  of  set¬ 
ting  his  handful  of  soldiers  in  battle  array,  he 
took  a  fowling-piece  in  his  hand,  as  if  for  hunt¬ 
ing,  and  strolled  out  towards  the  Apaches,  who, 
seeing  him  alone,  dropped  their  guns,  and  let 
him  come  among  them.  Then  having  them 
face  to  face,  he  talked  to  them  like  a  father. 
He  told  them  it  was  madness  for  them  to  make 
war  with  the  United  States,  which  was  rich 
and  powerful,  while  they  were  poor  and  weak. 
They  had  tried  it  for  years,  and  what  was  the 
result  ?  They  were  hunted  uix)u  the  moun¬ 
tains— cold  and  hungry  and  naked.  Let  them 
lay  down  their  arms,  and  come  into  the  settle¬ 
ments  ;  they  should  he  i)laeed  upon  a  reserva¬ 
tion  ;  they  should  be  protected,  have  food  to 
eat  and  land  to  cultivate,  till  they  were  able  to 
support  themselves.  Was  not  this  better  than 
continual  fighting,  with  the  certainty  of  being 
conquered  and  exterminated  in  the  end  ?  The 
old  chiefs  listened,  and  began  to  give  sundry 
grunts  of  assent,  as  if  to  say  “  That’s  so.” 
And  the  result  was  that  some  three  hundred 
accepted  the  terms,  and  followed  Gen.  Crook 
and  his  little  band  down  the  mountains  and 
back  to  the  settlements,  not  as  “prisoners,” 
but  as  willing  captives,  whom  he  treated  so 
justly  and  so  kindly  that  they  had  no  reason 
to  complain  (as  some  of  their  race  have  had), 
having  trusted  themselves  to  the  tender  mer¬ 
cies  of  civilization.  Some  of  the  chiefs  re¬ 
mained  behind  to  persuade  others  to  follow; 
and  in  time  nearly  the  whole  tribe  came  in, 
and  were  placed  on  the  San  Carlos  Reserva¬ 
tion,  where  they  have  settled  down  to  a  quiet 
life,  to  plough  and  plant  and  cultivate  the  lit¬ 
tle  plots  of  ground,  raising  crops ;  and  in  an¬ 


other  year,  it  is  thought,  the  Reservation  will 
be  self-sustaining. 

Thus  it  was  that  by  prudence  and  firmness, 
mingled  with  gentleness,  the  wild  beasts  of 
the  mountains  were  tamed,  and  the  Aiwches, 
who  had  been  so  long  the  terror  of  the  frontier, 
were  subdued  with  scarcely  the  shedding  of  a 
drop  of  blood.  Never  was  there  a  more  com¬ 
plete  vindication  of  the  wisdom  of  treating 
Indians  with  justice  and  humanity.  If  to-day 
the  settlers  along  the  border  are  safe  from 
burning  and  massacre — if  they  are  not  waken¬ 
ed  at  midnight  by  the  yell  of  the  savage— they 
owe  it  to  the  courage  of  that  brave  American 
soldier.  H.  M.  F. 


LETTER  FROM  CHINA. 

Cantou,  May  ‘JO,  1884. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Evangelist ; 

For  the  past  several  months,  at  least.  Canton 
has  been  by  no  means  a  forgotten  part  of  the 
world.  What  with  the  riot  here  last  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  the  late  troubles  in  Tomiuin,  which 
have  come  so  near  embroiling  China  in  a  war 
with  France,  news  from  or  of  Canton  has  been 
in  good  demand.  The  reporters  of  the  press 
have  done  us  our  share  of  damage  in  reporting 
the  most  vague  possibilities  for  facts,  by  which 
our  friends  at  home  have  suffered  far  more 
than  we,  through  their  anxieties  and  fears. 

While  our  work  has  continued  almost  with¬ 
out  interruption  both  in  city  and  country,  wi’: 
have  nevertheless  been  conscious  of  an  under¬ 
current  of  bad  blood  in  the  Chinese  popula¬ 
tions  that  might  not  hesitate  to  show  itself  in 
some  local  eruption  in  case  a  good  opportunity 
was  forthcoming.  The  native  press  of  Hong 
Kong  -has  had  its  influence  in  inflaming  the 
native  mind  with  false  rumors  of  victory  in 
Tonquin.  But  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the 
smouldering  fire  has  been  kept  from  bursting 
out  into  conflagration  by  proclamations  that 
have  been  issued  from  time  to  time  by  native 
officials.  These  proclamations  have  been  is¬ 
sued  usually  at  the  instance  of  the  foreign 
Consuls  here,  but  especially  and  most  promi¬ 
nently  by  the  American  Consul,  the  Hon. 
Charles  Seymour,  who  has  ever  shown  himself 
thoroughly  alive  to  the  interests  of  Americans, 
and  indefatigable  in  the  effort  to  maintain  the 
rights  of  Americans  of  all  classes  here  repre¬ 
sented.  The  Chinese  stand  in  great  fear  of 
their  officials,  who  have  thus  far  been  success¬ 
ful  in  keeping  the  iieople  respectful  to  foreign¬ 
ers,  outwardly  at  least.  I  don’t  think  I’ve 
ever  had  so  much  deference  shown  mo  in  the 
streets  of  Canton  since  I  came  here,  as  has 
been  shown  me  in  the  streets  of  Canton  since 
the  above-mentioned  proclamations  were  is¬ 
sued.  Never  before  have  I  been  asked  so  often 
of  what  nationality  I  was,  as  within  the  last 
i  months.  This  proves  to  me  that  the  mass  of 
j  the  people  are  learning  gradually  that  there  is 
!  a  difference  between  foreigners.  This  is  an 
I  important  matter  from  a  missionary  point  of 
I  view,  and  that  not  only  with  reference  to  the 
!  protection  of  ourselves,  but  for  the  freer  ac- 
I  ceptance  of  the  Gospel  on  the  part  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  There  is  no  greater  hindrance  to  the 
progress  of  the  Gospel  anywhere  than  preju¬ 
dice,  which  has  been  one  of  the  chief  troubles 
with  the  Gospel  in  China.  When  the  Chinese 
understand  that  the  same  wide  distinctiont^*!’-:- 
ist  among  foreigners  which  they  cannot  fail  to 
know  exist  among  themselves,  when  they  re¬ 
alize  that  foreigners  are  but  men  like  them¬ 
selves,  they  will  more  readily  learn  to  judge 
of  what  they  hear  from  foreigners  on  their  own 
merits,  without  prejudice.  This  will  be  a  red- 
letter  day  for  the  Gosi>el  in  China. 

We  have  lately  had  a  visit  from  our  Ameri¬ 
can  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Court  of  Peking,  the 
Hon.  J.  R.  Young.  Mr.  Young  is  making  the 
tour  of  the  ports  of  China  in  the  United  States 
ship  Enterprise;  but  while  in  Canton  he  ac¬ 
cepted  the  hospitality  of  our  esteemed  Consul, 
Mr.  Seymour.  Mr.  Young’s  visit  to  Canton 
will  be  a  memorable  one  to  the  missionaries  at 
least,  and  that  not  only  to  the  Americans,  but  to 
the  whole  body  of  missionaries  here,  who  with 
their  families  make  a  community  of  nearly  fif¬ 
ty  i>ersons.  The  Minister  was  desirous  of  meet¬ 
ing  the  missionaries,  and  Mr.  Seymour  invited 
the  whole  missionary  community  to  tiffin. 
Some  forty  were  pre.sent.  After  tiffin,  several 
speeches  were  made  by  His  Excellency  the 
Minister,  the  Consul,  and  several  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries.  Mr.  Yoiing  was  very  pleased  to 
meet  the  missionaries,  and  hear  from  them  di¬ 
rectly  their  various  opinions  relative  to  their 
work.  He  expressed  himself  as  fully  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  work  missionaries  are  doing ; 
he  also  promised  his  aid  so  far  as  his  official 
I’osition  could  serve  the  cause.  The  work  was 
considered  from  several  standpoints  by  the 
missionaries,  but  we  were  all  fairly  agreed 
that  the  Gospel  is  not  to  be  proimgated  so 
much  by  might  and  power,  as  by  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord.  A  missionary’s  position  among 
heathen  is  stronger  and  safer  in  the  use  of 
spiritual  rather  than  carnal  or  temporal  wea- 
ixms.  He  must  make  his  way  by  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  influence  and  a  simple  Gospel.  But  it  is 
a  source  of  great  satisfaction  and  pleasure  to 
feel  that  our  Government  is  represented  by 
such  men  as  Mr.  Young,  our  Minister  at  Pekin, 
and  Mr.  Seymour,  our  Consul  at  Canton.  It  is 
hearty  and  substantial  encouragement  to  mis¬ 
sionary  effort  in  China,  that  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  a  Christian  State  are  exerting  the  same 
sort  of  influence  among  the  officials  or  rulers 
of  the  land,  that  we  in  a  humbler  sphere  are 
exerting  among  the  masses  of  the  people. 
America  thus  far  has  no  black  six)t  on  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  her  transactions  with  China,  and  the 
Chinese  Government  appreciates  it.  Would 
that  Christian  England  could  say  as  much.  So 
this  was  a  most  remarkable  meeting,  and  all 
felt  it  to  be  so.  The  like  of  it  was  never  in  Can¬ 
ton  before.  While  I  am  a  Christian  first  and 
an  American  afterwards,  I  was  proud  that  day 
of  my  nationality,  and  I  thanked  God  that  I 
could  fortify  my  Gosik*!  teaching  with  exam¬ 
ples  of  grand  results.  It  is  so  rarely  we  mis¬ 
sionaries  get  anything  like  sympathy  from 
foreigners  outside  our  own  body,  that  we  were 
as  much  surprised  as  thoroughly  pleaeed  when 
the  highest  representative  of  the  American 
Government  at  the  Chinese  capital  called  a 
meeting  of  missionaries  in  order  to  express  his 
sympathy  with  our  work,  and  to  ask  how  he 
might  aid  us.  He  didn’t  call  us  fanatics  nor 
lK»or  misguided  men  and  women  whose  zeal 
had  run  away  with  their  judgment.  He  recog¬ 
nized  the  value  of  i>ersistent  missionary  effort 
in  a  land  like  China,  and  among  a  people  like 
the  Chinese,  and  bid  us  God-speed. 

But  our  zeal  has  received  still  another  im¬ 
pulse  within  a  few  days  in  the  news  regarding 
the  negotiations  for  peace  between  France  and 
China.  Although  it  is  not  yet  officially  an¬ 
nounced,  we  have  reasons  to  believe  it  Is  true 
that  i)eaoe  has  been  concluded  between  these 
great  nations,  and  that  upon  terms  as  agreea¬ 
ble  as  they  are  surprising,  not  only  to  the  im¬ 
mediate  nation,  but  to  the  wdlld  in  general. 


No  one  could  possibly  have  anticipated  that 
such  a  result  would  follow  these  negotiations. 
No  war,  no  indemnity,  but  K  wong  Tung,  Kwong 
Sai,  and  Yfln  Nan,  the  three  large  provinces 
on  the  southern  border  of  China,  and  among 
the  most  important  provinces  of  the  empire, 
are  opened  to  foreign  trade. 

While  this  announcement  says  nothing  about 
the  Gospel,  it  means  to  missionaries  a  great 
deal  of  Gospel.  Where  merchants  may  have 
access  to  the  people  with  merchandise,  mis¬ 
sionaries  may  have  access  with  the  Gospel. 
This  is  a  golden  apple  to  each  commercial  na¬ 
tion  of  the  world,  and  they  will  not  be  slow  to 
take  advantage  of  it.  It  is  now  equally  urgent 
upon  missionaries  to  say  what  they  are  going 
to  do  about  it.  Here  is  a  great  door  opened 
that  has  always  been  shut  and  has  successful¬ 
ly  resisted  all  the  attacks  hitherto  made  upon 
it.  God  has  waited  His  own  time,  and  has 
opened  the  door  in  a  way  impossible  for  man 
to  foresee,  and  He  now  bids  us  enter  in  and 
proclaim  the  Gosi>el  of  life  to  the  people,  who 
are  still  in  the  midst  of  the  shadow  of  death. 
God  has  used  the  very  inordinate  ambition  and 
cupidity  of  a  worldly  power  as  the  means  of 
still  further  opening  China  to  the  Gospel. 
This  was  not  the  demand  of  the  foreign  pow¬ 
ers,  and  it  has  never  been  broached  as  possible 
at  present,  at  least,  however  much  the  foreign 
powers  may  have  desired  the  further  opening 
of  China  to  trade.  It  was  clearly  not  the  nat¬ 
ural  wish  of  China  to  open  thus  widely  the 
doors  that  have  been  so  long  shut  against  for¬ 
eigners.  It  is  manifestly  the  Lord’s  doing,  and 
it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes.  It  is  incalculable 
what  a  vast  difference  this  will  make  with  the 
Chinese  native  Church,  which  the  Lord  has 
thus  graciously  provided  for,  and  put  upon 
a  more  solid  and  permanent  foundation.  No 
one  can  imagine  what  the  native  Church  would 
probably  have  suffered  in  case  of  a  war,  or  if  a 
heavy  indemnity  had  been  demanded.  Gospel 
work  woui.’  have  been  hindered  immeasurably. 
But  now  the  clouds  have  rolled  away  after  the 
rain.  The  prayers  of  God’s  Church  have  been 
heard.  The  Lord  has  shown  Himself  gracious. 
He  has  visited  His  people  in  their  affliction, 
and  has  lifted  them  out  of  the  miry  depths  and 
planted  their  feet  upon  the  solid  rock  Christ, 
who  is  also  the  Conqueror  who  shall  in  due 
time  rule  from  the  river  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth ;  and  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall 
become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  His 
Christ.  W.  J.  White. 


WAIT  AND  SEE. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

“I  never  let  bairns  or  fools  see  my  pictures 
until  they  are  done, ’’said  a  Scotch  artist  to  me 
once— quoting  a  familiar  proverb  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen.  We  are  all  but  “  bairns  ”  in  God’s 
sight,  and  we  sadly  play  the  fool  in  regard  to 
His  providential  dealings.  As  no  artist  is  will¬ 
ing  to  have  a  judgment  pronounced  on  paint¬ 
ing  or  statue  until  the  work  is  completed,  so 
our  Heavenly  Teacher  bids  us  possess  our 
souls  in  patience.  “  What  I  do  thou  knowest 
not  novo,  but  thou  shalt  know  hereafter.”  We 
must  wait  and  see.  This  world  is  but  the  pre¬ 
paratory  school,  in  which  character  is  on  the 
easel  or  under  the  chisel ;  exhibition-day  will 
come  in  another  world.  God’s  hand  lays  on 
dark  colors  very  often;  His  chisel  cuts  deep. 
No  trial  of  our  faith  is  joyous  but  grievous, 
neverless  aftenrard  it  may  work  out  the  eter¬ 
nal  weight  of  glory. 

I  stood  last  evening  beside  the  silent  form  of. 
a  lovely  daughter  of  one  of  my  flock ;  for  six 
months  she  had  been  in  a  chamber  of  severe 
suffering.  The  picture  is  completed  now;  one 
of  the  last  touches  was  given  to  it  last  Sabbath 
morning,  when  the  dying  girl  murmured,  on 
her  bed  of  pain,  “O  I  had  hoped  to  spend 
this  Sabbath  in  heaven.”  Why  she  was  lying 
helpless  on  that  bed  while  her  class  had  need 
of  her  in  the  Sunday-school — why  those  pa¬ 
rents  are  doomed  to  go  the  rest  of  the  journey 
without  her— is  a  mystery  that  they  or  I  can¬ 
not  solve.  What  has  befallen  them  has  befal¬ 
len  many  of  us  in  the  past.  God  only  lets  us 
see  His  providences  “  in  part,”  and  then  we 
only  see  them  as  through  a  glass  darkly.  Why 
the  pleasantest  room  in  our  house  is  turned  in¬ 
to  a  hospital— why  that  coffin  was  carried,  like 
a  specter,  up  our  stairway— why  the  pillow  in 
that  little  empty  crib  is  impressed  to-day — why 
that  income  on  which  so  many  mouths  de¬ 
pended  is  dried  up— why  this  and  that  staff 
was  broken,  our  poor  blind  aching  hearts  can¬ 
not  understand.  God  keeps  His  own  secrets ; 
all  the  answer  He  vouchsafes  to  us  now,  is 
“all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them 
that  love  Me.”  Impatient  and  rebellious  as 
we  may  be  now,  we  cannot  displace  God’s  hand 
from  the  canvass ;  there  is  no  help  for  us  but  to 
wait  until  the  picture  is  completed.  Some  of 
the  colors  He  is  laying  into  our  lives  are  fright¬ 
fully  sombre;  but  by-and-by  in  the  reveal¬ 
ing  light  of  the  last  day  they  may  be  only  a 
background  on  which  faith  and  submissive 
trust  and  victorious  strength  will  stand  out  in 
hues  of  golden  glory.  Let  us  wait  and  see. 

“God  Is  His  own  interpreter. 

And  He  will  make  it  plain.” 

It  is  not  from  the  assaults  of  open  infidelity 
or  from  the  skeptical  pages  of  the  Renans,  or 
Strauses,  or  Spencers,  that  the  hardest  strain 
on  our  faith  cometh.  It  is  from  dark  and  mys¬ 
terious  permissions  of  Providence  that  we  are 
oftenest  in  danger  of  making  shipwreck  of 
faith.  We  not  only  turn  cowards  in  the  dark, 
but  like  fools,  we  doubt  whether  there  will  ev¬ 
er  again  be  daylight.  At  such  times  it  is  good 
to  bring  in  the  lamp  of  that  blessed  passage  of 
the  Thirtieth  Psalm,  “  Weeping  may  endure 
for  a  night,  but  joy  cometh  in  the  morning,” 
The  original  Hebrew  is  far  more  forcible;  it 
literally  reads  “  in  the  night-time  sorrow  lodg- 
eth,  but  at  the  day-dawn  cometh  shouting.” 

The  shouting  will  be  raised  by  the  discovery 
of  what  was  actually  in  existence  all  the  time, 
and  that  is  God’s  wonderful  wisdom  and  love. 
I  once  spent  a  night  on  the  summit  of  Mount 
Righi,  and  the  darkness  was  so  dense  that  I 
could  not  see  one  rod  from  my  window.  But 
when  the  morning  broke,  the  polished  mirror 
of  Lake  Lucerne  spread  beneath  me,  and  the 
icy  coronets  of  the  Jungfrau  and  the  Finster- 
aarhora  glittered  in  the  rosy  beams.  They 
had  been  there  all  through  the  night  waiting 
for  the  unfoldings  of  the  day-spring  from  on 
high. 

A  great  deal  of  our  work  in  this  world  is 
night-work.  Weary  with  rowing,  we  even  get 
frightened  by  the  apparition  of  the  Master, 
and  cry  out  “  it  is  a  ghost !  ’’—until  He  reveals 
Himself  in  the  words  “It  is  I;  be  of  good 
cheer;  be  not  afraid.”  The  history  of  every 
discover}'  of  new  truth,  of  every  enterprise  of 
benevolence,  of  every  Christian  reform,  of  al¬ 
most  every  revival,  is  the  history  of  long  work¬ 
ing,  waiting,  and  watching  through  seasons  of 
discouragement.  The  history  of  Palissy  the 
Potter  Is  repeated  ten  thousand  times  over. 
The  lesson  for  every  missionary,  every  pastor. 


every  teacher,  and  every  sorely  tried  child  of 
God  is  in  these  heaven-taught  words :  “  I  wait 
for  the  Lord,  and  in  His  Word  do  I  hoi^e ;  my 
soul  waiteth  for  the  Lord  more  than  they  that 
watch  for  the  morning.” 

“  We  have  toiled  all  night  and  caught  noth¬ 
ing,”  was  the  lament  of  the  tired,  sleepy,  and 
hungry  disciples.  But  in  the  early  gray  of  the 
day-break  they  espy  the  Master  on  the  beach ; 
the  net  is  cast  afresh  and  cast  on  the  right  side 
of  the  ship,  and  lo!  it  swarms  with  a  shoal 
that  breaks  through  the  meshes!  So  doth 
God  test  His  children  before  He  blesses  them. 
Our  province  is  simply  to  work,  and  to  wait,  and 
to  watch,  and  to  let  God  have  His  way.  That 
dear  girl  whose  funeral  service  was  attended 
last  evening,  has  discovered  already  that  heav¬ 
en  had  been  hovering  around  her  dying  bed 
for  weary  weeks  and  only  waiting  for  her  ^yes 
to  shut  towards  this  world  and  open  towards 
the  next.  The  beautiful  paraphrase  of  the  dy¬ 
ing  words  of  Rutherford  might  be  applied  to 
her — 

The  sands  of  time  were  sinking. 

The  dawn  of  heaven  broke. 

The  Summer-mom  she  sighed  for 
The  fair  sweet  morn  awoke. 

Dark,  dark  liad  been  the  midnight, 

But  the  dayspring  was  at  hand. 

And  glory,  glory  dwelletli 
In  Immanuel’s  land. 


'  DID  MR.  GARRISON  ABOUSH  SLAVERY  { 

I  would  be  content  to  drop  that  Birney-Gar- 
rison  matter  of  which  Mr.  Oliver  Johnson 
complains,  but  that  my  mentions  of  the  fier- 
sons  concerned  were  fragmentary  for  want  of 
space,  and  may  seem  to  be,  as  to  Mr.  Garrison, 
without  cause  and  unjust,  I  am  not  set  for 
the  defence  of  Mr.  Birney,  nor  have  I  any  dis¬ 
position  to  sjieak  ill  of  Mr.  Garrison  as  a  man, 
for  I  had  no  acquaintance  with  him ;  and  he 
had  many  warm  iiersonal  friends  who  admired 
him  and  loved  him,  I  speak  of  him  only  as  a 
public  man  and  a  professional  “Reformer.” 
My  faith  in  Mr.  Birney  as  compared  with  him, 
was  stated  in  my  letter  as  hinging  on  the  fact 
that  he  sacrificed  money  and  position  and 
comfort  in  testimony  of  his  convictions,  which 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  sitting  safely  in 
an  office  in  Boston,  and  letting  off  verbal  pyro¬ 
technics,  at  the  head  of  a  set  of  adherents 
whom  many  sober  people  could  regard  only  as 
“cranks.”  Mr.  Johnson  keeps  this  class  in 
the  background,  while  he  puts  forward  as  the 
special  representatives  of  Mr.  Garrison,  men 
like  Mr.  Whittier  and  other  Quakers,  whom 
we  all  delight  to  honor. 

I  should  not  have  referred  to  the  subject  but 
for  the  claim  now  put  forth  to  which  I  am 
obliged  to  listen,  that  Mr.  Garrison  abolished 
Slnverij,  and  that  he  is  the  pattern  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  moral  reforms.  It  is  not  long  since  I 
heard  this  claim  advanced  in  a  body  of  minis¬ 
ters  by  one,  who  when  the  war  began  had 
scarcely  begun  to  wear  pantaloons. 

The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Garrison’s  remedy, 
“immediate  abolition,”  had  such  a  thing  been 
possible,  would  have  broken  up  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  plunged  us  into  war,  with  the  wrong 
of  it  resting  on  the  North.  And  this  issue  Mr. 
Garrison  and  those  who  went  with  him  reso¬ 
lutely  faced,  holding  that  slavery  was  such  an 
evil  that  the  Churches  and  the  Government 
which  tolerated  it  ought  to  be  destroyed.  This 
doctrine  is  a  little  more  piquant  from  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Garrison’s  party,  which  was  so  bent 
on  general  destruction,  did  not  believe  either  in 
voting  or  in  fighting,  especially  in  the  latter, 
when  the  war  they  had  provoked  should  be  on 
hand. 

But  the  claim  to  having  abolished  slavery  is 
not  confined  to  the  Garrison  party.  It  is  the 
claim  of  Abolitionism.  The  Liberty  party  claim 
it  too!  Mr.  Birney’s  booklet  ends  with  the 
averment  that  the  Liberty  party  became  the 
country  and  swallowed  all  the  foes  of  slavery, 
elected  Mr.  Lincoln,  fought  the  war,  and  abol¬ 
ished  slavery ! 

Now  people  generally  feel  so  good  over  the 
fact  that  slavery  is  abolished,  that  there  is  lit¬ 
tle  disposition  to  dispute  about  the  way  it  was 
done,  and  are  mostly  content  to  yield  the  claim 
of  its  destruction  to  anybody  who  makes  it. 
But  there  are  a  few  of  us  remaining  who  went 
through  with  that  angry  contest  which  pre¬ 
ceded  the  war— a  period  more  unpleasantly  re¬ 
membered  than  the  war  itself,  for  it  was  a  con¬ 
test  in  society,  in  the  churches,  in  neighbor¬ 
hoods,  and  in  families.  And  a  few  of  us  were 
in  those  churches  so  soundly  berated ;  and  we 
held,  in  common  with  the  great  body  of  the 
Northern  people,  that  it  was  more  important 
to  preserve  the  Church  and  the  Government 
than  to  violently  abolish  slavery,  with  the 
wrong  of  the  disruption  resting  on  us.  We 
held  that  our  comimct,  which  the  Gariisonians 
called  “a  league  with  hell,”  bound  us  till  the 
slaveholders  themselves  broke  it,  and  thus  re¬ 
leased  us  from  it.  And  this  they  proceeded  to 
do.  Their  claim  was  that  their  slaves  might 
be  taken  through  the  free  States  and  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  law ;  that  we  should  catch  and  return 
runaway  slaves ;  and  third,  and  chiefly,  that 
the  Territories  be  open  to  slavery. 

Now  “  the  Churches  ”  and  some  other  people 
thought  it  time  to  vote.  Liberty  party  people 
thought  so  long  before,  right  or  wrong.  And 
when  the  South  attacked  the  Government,  all 
thought  it  time  to  fight.  But  how  much  fight¬ 
ing  was  done  by  the  Boston  fulminators  V  Yet 
slavery,  thank  God,  came  to  an  end.  And  it 
is  of  some  importance  still  who  did  it.  Mr. 
Lincoln,  whom  Wendell  Phillips  spoke  of  with 
the  utmost  scorn  as  a  “Northern  slave-hound,” 
but  whom  Mr.  Johnson  claims  as  a  sort  of 
Garrisonian,  had  some  hand  in  it,  and  he  was 
certainly  not  a  non-resistant  nor  a  Liberty  par¬ 
ty  man.  So  if  history,  as  Mr.  Johnson  says, 
is  to  turn  over  the  credit  of  emancipation  to 
the  Garrisonians,  there  will  be  another  sort  of 
history  opposed  to  his  sort. 

The  simple  truth  is,  slavery  would  have  been 
abolished  had  there  been  no  Garrison  and  no 
Liberty  party.  Its  time  had  come.  It  felt  the 
stimulus  of  progress  in  the  country  generally, 
and  sought  to  avail  itself  of  it  by  demands 
which  broke  the  compact  formerly  protecting 
it.  And  its  claims  could  not  be  admitted. 
This  the  North  felt,  and  would  have  felt.  Gar¬ 
rison  or  no  Garrison.  Still  I  would  say  no¬ 
thing  of  him,  were  it  not  for  the  bitter  curses 
heaped  upon  the  churches  coupled  with  the 
claim  now  put  forth. 

Or  if  the  claim  were  simply  that  aboliMon- 
ism  waked  up  the  country  and  did  its  own 
part  in  the  main  work,  and  especially  would 
it  take  back  some  of  its  hard  accusations  up>on 
people  as  truly  condemning  slavery  as  itself, 
such  articles  as  this  would  not  be  written. 

When  in  1851 1  heard  an  orator  justify  the 
curses  of  certain  men,  by  quoting  l^vid  upon 
Shimei— “  Let  him  curse,  for  the  Lord  hath 
bidden  him”— and  another  make  the  New 
Bchool  Presbyterian  Church  to  be  “  the  great 
red  dragon  which  drew  away  with  his  tail  a 


third  part  of  the  stars,”  I  put  it  down  to  our 
American  love  of  sharp  points  and  a  sounding 
rhetoric.  Perhaps  what  we  thought  to  be 
cursing  at  the  time,  was  all  of  that  sort ;  but  it 
did  not  then  strike  us  that  way.  And  when 
even  now  I  hear  the  churches  accused  of  “  pro¬ 
tecting  slavery,”  it  does  not  so  seem.  On  re¬ 
view  of  the  whole  question,  the  conservative 
position  which  embraced  the  great  middle 
bulk  of  our  people,  I  believe  to  be  the  right  | 
one ;  and  some  of  us  would  stand  again  as  we  j 
stood  then,  were  the  programme  to  be  re-  j 
enacted.  We  would  no  more  now  than  then 
burn  the  barn  to  be  rid  of  the  rodents,  vicious  ! 
as  they  are.  •  j 

I  am  aware  that  every  sentence  of  this  letter  ' 
gives  Mr.  Johnson  a  new  text  for  criticism, 
but  it  cannot  be  helped.  His  zeal  in  this  be¬ 
half  has  been  long  known  to  the  public,  and  I 
have  long  had  more  respect  for  him  as  a  man, 
than  for  some  of  his  opinions.  Ambrose. 


LETTER  FROM  BOSTON. 

Bunker  Hill  Day,  June  17th,  was  favored 
with  a  bright  sun  and  a  just  agreeable  temper¬ 
ature,  and  the  109th  anniversary  of  the  battle 
was  celebrated  with  more  enthusiasm  if  possi¬ 
ble,  and  certainly  at  a  greater  cost  of  parade 
and  display  than  ever  before  within  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  “  oldest  inhabitant.”  The  pageant 
of  the  “  Mystic  Order  of  the  Owls,”  was  a  new, 
patriotic,  and  most  elaborate  affair,  fully  to  ex¬ 
plain  which  would  require  the  space  of  a  col¬ 
umn.  It  is  quite  remarkable  how  the  interest 
and  spirit  of  this  anniversary  is  kept  up  to  so 
unflagging  and  never-failing  a  pitch  of  excite¬ 
ment.  This  year  Boston  has  made  it  such  a 
holiday  as  nearly  to  suspend  business,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  cities  and  towns  far  into  the 
country.  Well  that  it  should  be  so.  That 
opening  battle  of  the  Revolution  lit  up  an  un¬ 
dying  spirit  of  liberty,  and  set  the  keynote  for 
all  that  followed.  Let  fathers  tell  it  to  their 
sons  and  they  to  theirs,  to  the  end  of  time. 

The  Law  and  Order  League  remains  true  to  it¬ 
self  and  its  mission,  stopping  not  for  scalding 
hedt  or  presidential  politics,  nor  even  for  the 
bristling  bayonets  of  the  saloon  battalions. 
Just  now  a  suit  of  $10,000  is  pending  against 
officers  of  the  League,  on  some  pretense  of 
damage.  And  why  not?  To  damage  law¬ 
breaking  rum-sellers  is  what  the  League  was 
made  for.  Lately  a  large  class  of  these  deal¬ 
ers  have  unwittingly  made  themselves  game. 
The  law  gives  the  months  of  March  and  April 
for  filing  applications  for  license.  This  year 
about  half  of  the  dealers  did  not  apply  in  sea¬ 
son,  so  that  there  are  near  1,500  who  have  been 
selling  illegally  since  May  first.  It  is  openly 
charged  upon  them  that  they  meant  it  for  a 
dodge,  to  get  a  few  months  of  sale  at  a  clear, 
profit  before  paying  for  license.  Caught  in 
their  mean  trick,  they  have  to  thank  them¬ 
selves  for  being  worse  caught  in  the  meshes  of 
the  League.  Numerous  of  them  have  already 
paid  double  in  fines  what  a  license  would  have 
cost  them.  Traly,  they  arc  a  badly  damaged 
elass  of  traders. 

The  Associated  Charities  of  Boston  keep  over 
70  visitors  on  their  beats  continually,  in  search 
of  families  or  individuals  needing  help.  In 
their  late  report  the  society  say  that  they  find 
four  causes  which  account  for  about  all  the 
degradation  and  misery  that  is  met  with,  viz : 
intemperance,  ignorance,  laziness,  and  pride ; 
and  they  affirm  that  while  one-tenth  of  the 
trouble  is  chargeable  to  the  last  three  causes, 
the  nine-tenths  is  due  to  liquor.  With  this 
fact  before  their  eyes,  they  appeal  most  earn¬ 
estly  to  all  friends  of  suffering  humanity  to 
give  fierce  and  unflinching  battle  to  the  curse 
of  rum.  And  they  enforce  their  appeal  by  ma¬ 
ny  stirring  facts,  such  as  that  of  the  brute 
who  sold  for  liquor  a  barrel  of  flour  which  had 
been  given  to  his  destitute  wife  and  children. 
Such  shocking  deeds  lie  at  somebody’s  door. 
Is  it  the  rum-seller’s,  or  those  who  tolerate 
him? 

Harvard  College  is  not  so  tightly  held  by  tra¬ 
dition  and  custom  that  it  cannot  see  a  new 
truth  or  tal«e  a  step  forward.  Instance  the 
fact  that  her  Divinity  School,  with  one  ortho¬ 
dox  professor  in  service  for  two  or  three  years, 
has  just  elected  Prof.  J.  H.  Thayer,  late  of 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  to  the  profes¬ 
sorship  of  Hebrew  and  Sacred  Literature,  as 
successor  to  Prof.  Ezra  Abbott,  lately  deceas¬ 
ed.  The  presence  of  such  a  man  at  Harvard 
is  in  the  line  of  living  evangelic  truth  vs.  the 
stagnant  religious  element  of  other  days. 

Equally  progressive  is  the  position  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Eliot  in  the  academic  department.  In¬ 
stead  of  relying  mainly  on  Greek  and  Latin 
for  mental  training,  he  gives  precedence  for 
this,  as  well  as  for  practical  utility,  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  and  literature,  history,  French, 
German,  and  physics.  In  his  speech  at  Com¬ 
mencement  on  Wednesday,  June  25,  this  was 
his  theme,  maintained  with  great  force  and  de¬ 
cision.  English,  he  said,  should  be  studied  as 
a  science  from  early  school  life  to  the  end  of 
the  college  course.  The  proposed  change 
would  be  gradual,  as  it  would  affect  the  char¬ 
acter  and  order  of  high  school  and  college  stud¬ 
ies.  It  is  a  wide  departure,  he  admitted,  from 
the  theory  of  Harvard  thirty  years  ago,  and 
from  the  actual  theory  of  most  American  col¬ 
leges.  The  transition  from  the  old  theory  to 
the  new  would  be  attended  with  difficulties,  as 
many  old  customs  and  traditions  will  become 
unmeaning,  while  new  and  better  ideas  are 
growing  into  favor.  President  Eliot’s  article 
on  this  subject  in  the  June  Century,  presents 
his  views  in  a  full  and  clear  light. 

Temperance  politics  got  an  airing  the  other 
day  at  a  meeting  of  the  Social  Temperance 
Union  in  Wesleyan  Hall.  After  the  banquet, 
speeches  were  in  order,  when  Rev.  Dr.  Mur¬ 
dock  (Baptist)  was  called  up,  and  said  “He 
hoped  to  work  for  temperance  under  the  lead 
of  the  Republican  party,  for  the  real  temper¬ 
ance  men  in  this  country  are  in  that  party,  and 
if  we  have  a  few  more  bolts,  taking  out  the 
wine-drinking  ministers  and  others  not  want¬ 
ed,  we  will  go  on  successfully.”  The  Method¬ 
ist  order  being  called,  Bev.  Dr.  Bates  answer¬ 
ed,  saying  among  other  things,  “If  you  ask 
why  the  Republican  candidate  was  chosen  at 
Chicago,  I  reply  that  James  G.  !^laine  is  now 
the  real  and  only  leader  of  the  Republican 
party.”  The  third  man  in  order  was  Rev. 
Edwin  Thompson,  who  said  “  Of  all  men  With 
whom  I  have  been  connected  either  in  the 
anti-Slavery  or  temiierance  cause,  they  are 
almost  all  Republicans,  and  of  all  the  candi¬ 
dates  before  the  Chicago  convention,  Mr. 
Blaine  came  the  nearest  to  being  a  temperance 
man.”  These  speakers  may  be  taken  as  fair¬ 
ly  representing  the  politico-temperance  senti¬ 
ment  of  Boston  and  the  State.  Pubitav. 

Jane  as,  ISSl. 

The  Harpers  have  issued  for  Summer  read¬ 
ing,  Dissolving  Views,  by  Mrs.  Andrew  Lang; 
and  “A  Perilous  Secret,”  one  of  the  late  Charles 
Beade’s  popular  stories. 
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THE  FOURTH  INTERNATIONAL  SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL  CONVENTION. 

This  CJonvention,  which  has  just  terminated 
Its  sessions  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  as  respects  its 
actual  existence,  has  become  a  thing  of  the 
past.  But  as  regards  the  various  influences 
axerted  by,  and  still  going  forth  from  it,  that 
Convention  can  never  die.  When  the  two 
great  political  gatherings  at  Chicago  have 
passed  into  history,  and  are  almost  forgotten, 
the  influence  of  this  Sunday-school  Convention 
will  be  more  widespread  and  potent  than  ever, 
for  the  great  body  of  Sunday-school  teachers 
j  who  were  represented  at  Louisville  are  now 
I  teaching  those  very  scholars,  who  in  the  fu- 
I  ture  will,  in  a  large  degree,  hold  in  their  own 
I  hands  and  control  the  political  destinies  of  our 
J  country,  and  who,  if  rightly  instructed  in  divine 
I  things,  will  seek  to  elect  none  but  competent, 
faithful,  and  righteous  men  to  positions  either 
of  honor  or  trust. 

During  the  Convention  the  daily  papers  of 
Louisville  gave  very  full  and  exceptionally 
correct  reports  of  all  the  proceedings,  eveu  the 
widely  circulating  and  dignified  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  devoting  from  six  to  eight  columns  each 
day  to  the  narration  of  everything  as  it  took 
place,  and  in  addition  giving  half  a  column  of 
excellent  editorial  comment  upon  the  vast 
power  of  such  a  gathering  upon  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  whole  land,  and  its  greater  influence 
upon  the  rising  generation,  as  those  who  com¬ 
posed  it  shall  seek  to  instil  into  these  young 
hearts  committed  to  their  care  those  eternal 
principles  of  right  and  truth  which  are  found¬ 
ed  upon  the  Word  of  God,  aad  so  must  abide 
forever. 

Whenever  our  New  York  dailies  will  give  in 
their  columns  even  one-fourth  the  space  in 
describing  a  great  religious  convention  which 
they  now  devote  to  baseball  clubs,  boat-races, 
walking-matches,  and  the  like,  the  millennium 
must  be  close  at  hand. 

The  Executive  Committee  left  New  York  for 
Louisville  on  June  fith,  and  were  thus  able  to 
complete  all  necessary  arrangements  before 
the  assembly  convened,  and  the  stirring  pres¬ 
ence,  busy  hand,  and  active  brain  of  Chairman 
B.  F.  Jacobs  of  Chicago,  were  everywhere  man¬ 
ifest,  while  to  him  more  than  other  men,  are  we 
indebted  for  the  International  Series  of  Sun¬ 
day-school  Lessons.  Most  of  the  Eastern  dele¬ 
gates  left  on  Monday  evening,  June  9th,  over 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  filling  three 
cars  especially  provided  for  the  occasion,  and 
acccompanied  through  the  entire  distance  by 
Agent  C.  R.  Mackenzie  of  the  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany,  who  left  nothing  undone  within  his  pow¬ 
er  that  would  promote  either  the  pleasure  or 
comfort  of  the  party. 

A  religious  service  was  held  in  each  car  in 
turn,  so  that  morning,  afternoon,  and  evening, 
we  had  a  united  prayer,  praise,  and  promise 
meeting,  aided  by  a  cornet  and  sweet  soloists, 
followed  by  short  and  bright  talks  from  the 
various  delegates,  each  hour  full  of  delight 
and  profit,  so  that  when  our  Journey  was  end¬ 
ed,  every  one  knew  every  one  else,  and  all  were 
of  one  heart  and  mind ;  for  we  were  going  on 
the  King’s  business,  and  up  to  His  own  courts. 

Reaching  Louisville,  we  were  met  at  one  of 
the  churches  by  the  Entertainment  Commit¬ 
tee,  found  breakfast  awaiting  us  in  one  of  the 
class-rooms,  and  were  then  directed  to  the  va¬ 
rious  families  where  we  were  to  be  received  as 
guests.  And  the  hospitality  we  all  enjoyed, 
the  various  courtesies  extended,  the  number¬ 
less  acts  of  thoughtful  attention  and  kindness 
shown  us  in  every  way,  can  never  be  forgotten 
by  those  who  were  privileged  to  enjoy  them. 
The  citizens  of  Louisville  bowed  and  smiled 
as  we  passed,  for  every  delegate,  whether  lady 
or  gentleman,  wore  the  badge  of  their  own 
State  in  a  conspicuous  place,  and  could  be 
recognized  at  once.  The  very  merchants,  car- 
drivers,  policemen,  and  postmen,  never  wearied 
of  attention  to  us. 

The  services  lasted  three  days,  and  were 
held  at  the  same  hour  in  both  the  Opera 
House  and  the  Walnut-street  Baptist  Church. 
The  former  building  was  draped  with  Ameri¬ 
can  and  English  flags.  A  large  oiJen  Bible 
composed  of  white  flowers  with  green  mottoes, 
and  exhaling  sweet  iKjrfumes,  rested  upon  a 
stand  on  the  platform,  where  the  Executive 
Committee  were  seated,  while  the  delegates 
from  the  various  States  and  Territories  clus¬ 
tered  around  their  respective  Banners.  And 
all  around  the  edifice  maps  were  hung,  show¬ 
ing  the  location  and  giving  the  statistics  of  the 
various  State  and  county  Sunday-school  or¬ 
ganizations. 

All  the  meetings  were  crowded ;  the  gather¬ 
ings  for  prayer,  full  of  deep  solemnity  and  ear¬ 
nest  utterance,  and  the  interest  increasing 
with  each  day  and  hour,  did  not  culminate  un¬ 
til  the  very  close.  Nearly  every  evangelical 
denomination  was  represented  in  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  although  denominational  differences  were 
neither  known  nor  recognized. 

The  tremendous  fact  that  in  the  U nited  States 
alone  are  eight  millions,  and  in  the  whole  world 
over  seventeen  millions  of  teachers  and  schol¬ 
ars,  studying  each  week  the  same  selection  of 
Scripture,  makes  the  work  of  the  Internation¬ 
al  Lesson  Committee  most  solemn  and  respon¬ 
sible  ;  and  the  choice  of  the  new  Committee  of 
fourteen  to  select  the  lessons  and  serve  for  the 
next  seven  years,  created  the  deepest  possible 
interest.  The  matter  was  referred  to  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  one  from  every  State,  who  after  a 
conference  of  three  hours,  reported  the  names 
upon  which  they  had  unanimously  agreed, 
which  were  then  unanimously  ratified  by  the 
Convention.  Of  course  the  chairman  of  the 
new  Committee,  and  who  has  filled  that  place 
so  nobly  for  the  past  fourteen  years,  is  Dr. 
John  H.  Vincent  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  probably  the  foremost  and  most  prom¬ 
inent  Sunday-school  worker  in  America.  This 
Committee  represent  twelve  of  the  largest  de¬ 
nominations,  and  compose  some  of  the  noblest 
ministers  and  laymen  to  be  found  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  meeting  ordinarily  once  every  year  at  dif¬ 
ferent  and  easily  accessible  points. 

Time  and  siiace  forbid  especial  mention  of 
all  the  addresses.  The  cordial  welcome  to 
Louisville  by  Dr.  John  A.  Broadus  of  that 
city,  the  welcome  in  behalf  of  Kentucky  by 
Dr.  McKee,  the  State  Sunday-school  Secreta¬ 
ry,  together.with  the  responses  from  President 
Blake  of  Canada,  Dr.  Wharton  of  Georgia, 
and  Becker  of  California,  were  all  gems  of  pur¬ 
est  water. 

Pastor  Paul  Cook  of  France  gave  a  detailed 
account  of  the  work  in  Euroi^e,  Bishop  Penick 
of  the  same  in  Africa,  and  Rev.  E.  L.  Hadley 
of  Asia,  and  esi)ecially  India,  where  100,000 
children  study  the  International  Lesson.  The 
masterly  addresses  of  Dr.  Vincent  on  “Conse¬ 
cration,”  of  Dr.  L.  L.  Wood  of  Montana  con¬ 
cerning  “Frontier  Work,”  of  Rev.  Henry  Leib- 
hardt  of  Ohio  on  “  The  German  Element,” 
and  Dr.  A.  G.  Haygood  of  Georgia  upon 
“Evangelization,”  stirred  ever>'  heart.  Drs. 
Randolph  of  Rhode  Island  and  Cunningham 
of  Tennessee  gave  very  much  of  interesting 
and  needed  information  concerning  the  work 
1  of  the  Lesson  Committee.  Bishop  Charles  E. 
''  Cheney  of  Chicago,  and  Revs.  J.  W.  Flinn  of 
Louisiana  and  Alexander  MoEwen  of  04tario, 
spoke  on  the  Bible  as  the  divinely  inspire*! 


Word  of  Gk)d,  and  the  world’s  only  Light  and 
Guide.  Rev.  A.  F.  Schauffler  of  New  York,  in 
an  exceptionally  happy  manner,  showed  how 
the  weekly  lesson  should  be  studied  in  a  teach¬ 
ers’  meeting;  while  Miss  Frances  Willard  of 
Illinois  and  Miss  Sallie  Chapin  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina  plead  as  they  only  can  for  Temperance 
lessons  to  be  taught  in  the  Sunday-school  at 
stated  times. 

One  of  the  most  successful,  largely  attended, 
and  helpful  of  all  services  in  connection  with 
this  Convention,  was  the  Conference  of  Prima¬ 
ry  Workers  held  in  the  Walnut-street  Church 
on  Thursday  morning,  which  building,  seating 
1200,  was  filled  to  overflowing,  and  the  audi¬ 
ence  remained  in  unbroken  attention  for  three 
and  a  half  hours,  listening  with  unflagging  in¬ 
terest  to  every  word  said. 

This  Conference,  by  request  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  was  arranged  and  conducted  by- 
Mr.  William  D.  Porter  of  Orange,  N.  J.,  who 
also  represented  the  New  York  City  Primary 
Union,  in  which  he  was  aided  by  seven  of  the 
ablest  primary  teachers  in  our  land.  The  top. 
ics  presented  were  “A  Study  of  Childhood,” 
“Songs  and  Prayers  for  the  Little  Ones,” 
“The  Teacher’s  Perfect  Law,”  “  The  Primary 
Sower,”  “  Twelve  Baskets  Full,”  “Training  of 
Christian  Children,”  “Practical  Plans  for 
Primary  Teachers,”  and  closing  words  by  the 
conductor  upon  the  “  Blessedness  of  Primary 
Work.”  And  the  universal  sentiment  of  all 
present  was  that  this  meeting  alone  was  worth 
the  entire  trip  to  Louisville. 

The  three  topics  discussed  by  the  Conven¬ 
tion  were  “The  W’ork,”  "The  Worker,”  “The 
W’ord.”  The  workers  will  gradually  pass  away, 
but  the  work  remains,  for  it  is  the  Word  of  Him 
who  abideth  forever.  Viator. 


A  DEVOTED  LIFE. 

It  is  sometimes  said,  and  with  truth,  that 
one  of  the  most  serious  hindrances  to  the  work 
of  Christian  missions  in  heathen  lands  is  the 
ungodly  life  led  by  foreigners,  all  of  whom  are 
called  Christians,  no  matter  what  their  creed, 
or  how  unlike,  in  spirit.  Him  whose  name  they 
bear.  But  though  many  bring  dishonor  upon 
the  Christian  name,  others  “adorn  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  God  our  Saviour  in  all  things,”  and 
among  this  latter  class  have  been  “  honorable 
women  not  a  few.” 

With  the  life  of  Mrs.  Sherwood,  ixipularly 
known  as  the  author  of  “  Little  Henry  and  his 
Bearer,”  and  as  the  friend  of  the  distinguished 
missionary,  Henry  Martyn,  many  are  acquaint¬ 
ed  ;  but  of  MLss  Bird,  a  noble  English  lady  who 
after  eleven  years  of  devoted  service  for  India’s 
daughters,  laid  down  her  life  in  this  land,  less 
perhaps  is  known. 

Mary  Bird  was  born  in  London,  and  brought 
up  in  the  bosom  of  a  happy  family  in  the  high¬ 
est  circle  of  the  land,  and  surrounded  by  all 
that  could  make  life  pleasant  and  attractive. 
With  a  richly  cultivated  mind,  and  with  capaci¬ 
ties  for  enjoying  to  the  full  the  pleasures  which 
wealth  and  station  placed  within  her  grasp, 
she  was  kept  from  resigning  her  heart  wholly 
to  worldly  allurements,  by  the  precepts  and 
example  of  a  godly  mother;  and  before  she 
had  reached  her  twentieth  year  slie  had  fully 
decided  for  Christ. 

.\bout  this  time  Mr.  Bird  with  his  family- 
crossed  the  Atlantic  and  settled  in  New  York 
city,  and  there  Miss  Bird  made  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  Mrs.  Isabella  Graham,  and  through 
her  intercouse  with  that  estimable  Christian 
lady,  the  young  and  ardent  disciple  was  great¬ 
ly  helped  on  her  heavenward  way. 

After  a  brief  residence  in  New  York,  Miss 
Bird  returned  to  England,  where  for  several 
years  she  was  a  suffering  invalid.  When  at 
length  she  was  restored  to  health,  it  was  with 
a  heart  sanctified  by  affliction,  and  the  life 
given  back  to  her  from  the  borders  of  the 
grave,  was  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  the 
ignorant,  and  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  suffer¬ 
ing  around  her.  This  labor  she  only  relin¬ 
quished,  when  from  her  brother’s  death-shad- 
ow-ed  home  in  India,  there  came  to  her  a  call 
which  her  loving  heart  could  not  resist ;  and  she 
cheerfully  turned  from  all  the  attractions  and 
endearments  of  her  refined  English  home  to 
spend  her  life  in  a  foreign  land,  for  to  England 
she  never  returned. 

Miss  Bird’s  brother  at  that  time  held  an  im¬ 
portant  i)ost  under  Government  in  Gorakhpur, 
a  city  in  the  Northw-est  Provinces;  and  to  this 
brother’s  lonely  home  Miss  Bird’s  cheerful 
presence  brought  light  and  comfort;  and  she 
soon  became  deeply  interested  in  the  people 
about  her.  Especially  did  she  desire  to  do 
something  to  elevate  the  condition  of  India’s 
daughters.  Herself  keenly  alive  to  all  the  en¬ 
joyments  of  life,  her  heart  so  hapjiy  in  its  heav. 
enly  trust,  she  felt  a  deei>  and  tender  pity  for 
those  whose  lives  were  so  empty  and  dreary, 
and  w-ho  in  times  of  sorrow  and  iierplexity  had 
no  sure  refuge.  She  began  at  once  the  study  of 
the  Urdu  language,  and  made  such  rapid  pro¬ 
gress,  that  in  a  short  time  she  was  able  to  con¬ 
verse  with  the  i>eople  about  her  in  their  own 
tongue,  and  gave  valuable  assistance  in  the 
schools  for  boys.  She  also  succeeded  in  in¬ 
ducing  a  number  of  native  w-omen  to  assemble 
at  her  own  dwelling  for  the  purjxise  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  She  began  also  the  translation  of  ele¬ 
mentary  works  into  Hindustani,  for  the  use  of 
schools  and  for  the  women,  and  so  important 
did  she  esteem  this  work,  that  she  devoted  a 
Iiart  of  every  day  to  this  employment;  and 
this  she  continued  to  do  until  her  death. 

.4fter  a  residence  of  seven  years  in  Gorakhpur 
with  her  brother.  Miss  Bird  removed  to  Cal¬ 
cutta.  That  she  had  in  this  great  city  a  large 
circle  of  influential  friends,  and  that  here  she 
could  enjoy  advantages,  social  and  literary, 
such  as  a  small  up-country  station  did  not  af¬ 
ford — all  this  was  less  an  attraction  than  the 
wide  field  for  usefulness  here  opened  to  her. 
Into  the  strange  and  mysterious  life  lived  by 
the  inmates  of  the  Zenanas,  few-  had  then  pen¬ 
etrated.  Mrs.  Mullens,  before  whose  magic 
touch  in  later  years  so  many  of  those  long 
sealed  doors  swung  oi>en,  w-as  at  that  time 
a  prattling  babe;  but  Miss  Bird  found  great 
numbers  of  poor  families  descended  from  nom¬ 
inally  Christian  parents,  but  unacquainted 
with  English,  and  unable  to  read  in  any  lan¬ 
guage.  These  families  Miss  Bird  visited  and 
instructed  in  the  truths  of  Christianity.  On 
the  afternoon  of  the  Sabbath,  and  also  on  tw-o 
evenings  of  each  week,  she  met  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  this  class  for  religious  instruction.  She 
also  taught  a  class  of  native  boys,  and  so  apt 
was  she  in  imiiarting  information,  that  by  re¬ 
quest  she  spent  two  or  three  afternoons  in  eve¬ 
ry  week  in  some  of  the  native  schools  of  the 
city,  i>atiently  conveying  instruction  to  the 
dusky  groups  gathered  about  her. 

But  her  heart  yearned  over  the  young  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Bengal,  child-wives  in  high-caste  fam¬ 
ilies  not  free  to  go  abroad ;  and  to  the  houses 
of  such  she  eventually  gained  access,  and  car¬ 
ried  to  the  wondering  women  there  the  glad 
tidings  of  salvation.  Sometimes  she  met  with 
rebuffs  from  those  she  sought  to  benefit,  but 
this  did  not  discourage  her.  Many  of  her 
friends  disapproved  of  her  course,  and  felt  that 
fitted  as  she  was  by  nature  and  her  superior 
acquirements  to  shine  in  any  society,  she  was 
but  wasting  her  life.  Y'et  even  this  <lid  not 
turn  her  aside  from  the  path  she  had  chosen. 

Her  heart  was  so  full  of  love  that  her  dark- 
I  skinned  pupils  felt  its  irnwer.  “  The  English 
*  lady  has  a  very  pleasing  way  with  her,”  they 


would  sometimes  say;  “we  wish  she  would 
come  frequently.” 

“Hers  was  preeminently  an  active,  cheerful 
piety.  In  translating  and  compiling  books, 
teaching,  visiting  from  house  to  house,  and  ex¬ 
pounding  the  Word  of  God,  she  was  indefatig¬ 
able.  Scarcely  bestowing  upon  herself  the  ne¬ 
cessities  of  life,  she  gave  her  time,  her  talents, 
and  money  to  her  Master.” 

In  one  of  the  large  suburbs  of  Calcutta  was 
an  orphan  school,  which  Miss  Bird  regularly 
visited  for  the  purpose  of  giving  religious  in¬ 
struction  ;  and  in  this  school,  engaged  in  her 
loved  employment,  and  surrounded  by  those 
who  had  learned  to  regard  with  tenderest  affec¬ 
tion  their  devoted  teacher,  she  passed  the  last 
evening  of  her  life.  Returning  home  she  felt 
indisposed,  but  did  not  summon  medical  aid 
until  the  early  dawn  of  the  following  morn¬ 
ing,  and  then  the  fatal  disease  (cholera)  had 
carried  her  beyond  the  reach  of  earthly  help. 
It  was  the  end  of  May,  the  hottest  month  of 
the  year;  and  in  the  breathless  dawn,  as  her 
friends  gathered  around  her  couch,  they  saw 
that  even  then  the  seal  of  death  w-as  upon  her 
brow,  though  her  countenance  wore  a  radiant 
smile.  She  asked  if  the  physicians  regarded 
her  case  as  hopeless,  and  when  told  that  they 
entertained  very  little  hope  of  her  recovery, 
she  manifested  no  agitation,  no  fear.  .To  a  de¬ 
voted  friend  she  gave  some  directions  in  re¬ 
gard  to  her  papers ;  said  that  if  it  had  been  the 
Lord’s  will  she  would  gladly  have  continued 
longer,  for  the  sake  of  the  people  under  her 
care ;  then  closing  her  eyes  as  if  to  sleep,  she 
gently  and  peacefully  imssed  away. 

Miss  Bird’s  friends  needed  no  dying  testi¬ 
mony  to  assure  them  that  for  her,  death  had 
lost  its  sting.  A  few  months  before  her  final 
illness  she  was  thrown  from  her  horse  and 
picked  up  insensible.  Writing  to  a  friend 
about  this  accident,  she  said  “  People  will  say 
what  an  escape  I  have  had,  but  I  cannot  help 
thinking  how  pleasant  it  had  been  to  have 
joined  the  Church  of  the  First-born,  and  to 
have  done  forever  with  the  perplexities  and 
temptations  of  this  evil  world.  However,  as  it 
has  pleased  God  to  pre.serve  my  life,  I  know  I 
ought  to  be  grateful,  and  to  receive  it  anew  as 
His  gift,  to  be  used  in  His  service.” 

Miss  Bird’s  friends  had  often  urgently  so¬ 
licited  her  to  return  to  England,  but  she  could 
not  decide  to  leave  her  work.  In  the  last  let¬ 
ter  penned  by  her  hand,  referring  to  one  of 
whom  she  had  Just  taken  leave  on  his  de¬ 
parture  for  England,  she  said  “  He  asked  me 
when  I  should  take  my  furlough.  I  cannot 
think  of  it,  and  would  not  wish  it,  as  long  as  I 
have  such  health  and  such  a  field  of  labor.” 

Miss  Bird  was  a  noble  pioneer  in  the  cause 
of  female  education  in  this  great  empire,  and 
the  work  which  she  so  hapi)ily  inaugurated  has 
grown  until  there  are  now-  65,761  zenana  pupils 
under  instruction. 

She  died  far  from  home  in  a  heathen  land, 
but  she  w-as  carried  to  her  burial  attended  not 
only  by  sincere  mourners  from  among  her  own 
nation,  l)ut  by  crowds  of  natives  who  had 
learned  to  love  and  venerate  the  gentle  Eng¬ 
lish  lady  who  w-ent  in  and  out  among  them, 
the  light  of  a  holy  love  in  her  eyes,  and  in 
“  w-hose  tongue  was  the  law  of  kindness.” 

Miss  Bird  is  still  held  in  reverent  memory, 
though  half  a  century  ago  she  exchanged  her 
earthly  cross  for  her  heavenly  crown. 

H.  H.  H. 

AllaUalMd,  India. 


FROM  THE  WHITEWATER. 

Dear  El  angclitst :  The  writing  of  these  notes 
niu.st  be  made  an  early  morning  duty,  for  the 
writing  of  anything  becomes  decidedly  irksome 
as  the  mercury  approaches  90  in  the  shade. 

Some  notes  of  interest  take  suggestion  from 
recent  events  in  the  Whitewater  country.  At 
a  recent  Presbyterial  meeting  held  at  Rush- 
ville,  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Ervin  was  ordained,  and 
has  taken  charge  of  the  Aurora  church  in 
Dearborn  county.  Mr.  Frank  Hood  of  the  last 
class  of  Princeton  was  licensed,  and  will  prob¬ 
ably  commence  his  ministry  with  the  church 
at  New-  Uastle. 

The  action  of  the  Assembly  of  1874  (Minutes, 
p.  82)  was  such  as  (in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the 
presbyters)  to  allow  of  the  transfer  of  the  Har¬ 
mony  church  to  our  roll ;  w-hen  in  fact  that 
church  was  not  under  a  pastoral  relation,  and 
the  minister  supplying  it  not  a  member  of  the 
Whitew-ater  Presbytery.  Only  the  weakness 
of  the  provision  for  such  cases  could  give  rise 
to  Presbyterial  action  so  manifestly  irregular. 

Under  commission  from  the  Board  of  Publi¬ 
cation,  Mr.  Walter  Crowe  has  been  doing  the 
w-ork  of  a  colporteur  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Presbytery.  His  success  has  been  indifferent. 
The  disloyalty  of  some  of  our  own  ministers  to 
the  Board  is  surprising;  more  so  that  they 
should  throw-  cold  water  upon  the  missionary 
work  done  among  the  people  by  the  colpor¬ 
teurs.  Occasion  is  given  for  some  fault  with 
the  publications,  and  the  price  of  the  same, 
especially  with  a  class  of  which  the  book  en¬ 
titled  “Children  in  Heaven  ”  is  representative 
—a  mere  compilation  of  immense  bulk  and 
great  price  — a  book  indeed  which  contains 
many  comforting  things  for  bereaved  pai-ents, 
but  which  would  the  better  serve  its  mission  if 
it  and  all  of  a  similar  character  were  put  in 
form  to  be  within  reach  of  the  greateut  num¬ 
ber. 

After  service  in  my  mission  church  on  ye.ster- 
day  afternoon,  an  invitation  was  given  to  any 
who  desired  to  confess  their  faith  in  the 
Saviour,  and  in  response  a  young  man  came 
forward  and  made  such  confession,  and  was 
received  into  the  church.  I  never  felt  so  much 
as  in  this  case  the  grave  responsibility  assumed 
by  the  minister  in  receiving  people  into  the 
number  of  the  brethren  of  Christ.  But  can  we 
do  more  than  hope  that  in  any  and  every-  case, 
the  work  is  the  good  work  begun  by  the  Lord, 
and  that  He  wiil  complete  it?  Home  influ¬ 
ences  in  his  youth  w-ere  not  such  as  to  incline 
his  heart  toward  godliness,  and  for  a  number 
of  years  he  had  been  away  from  home,  exposed 
to  the  world  and  all  its  devices  for  evil.  In 
March  last  his  father  (an  old  man)  took  his  life 
rather  than  become  a  victim  to  sickness,  with 
which  he  was  threatened.  Let  us  hope  and 
pray  that  the  future  of  the  new  convert  may 
be  a  pressing  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize 
which  remains  for  those  who  love  God. 

Tuesday  of  last  week  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
entertaining  in  my  own  home  the  Princeton 
Seminary  Club.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  many 
members  from  the  range  of  the  Club’s  mem¬ 
bership,  the  attendance  was  small.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  members  were  present  and  participated 
in  the  exercises:  Revs.  Prenti.s3  de  Veuve  of 
Day-ton,  Ohio;  George  H.  Fullerton,  D.D.,  of 
Walnut  Hills,  Ohio;  L.  D.  Potter  of  Glendale, 
Ohio;  and  F.  H.  Hench  of  Connersville,  Ind. 

Brother  Hench  read  a  sermon ;  text,  Isa.  liv. 
13;  subject,  “The  Relation  of  the  Baptized 
Children  to  the  Church.”  In  subsequent  criti¬ 
cal  remarks,  two  facts  were  commented  upon, 
viz :  The  number  of  those  baptized  in  infancy 
who  in  later  life  come  into  full  relation  with 
the  Church ;  and  the  large  number  of  those 
baptized  in  infancy  to  lie  found  among  that 
large  class  of  morally-  disposed  iiersons  who 
are  not  in  the  (Church ;  and  who  think  that 
they  can  do  good  deeds  to  inherit  eternal  life. 

After  the  sermon,  your  correspondent  read  a 
paper  on  “  Evolution,”  which  oi>ened  the  way 
for  discussion  and  criticism.  Among  other 


things,  it  was  suggested  that  the  term  “  Evolu¬ 
tion  ”  had  better  be  given  over  to  the  school 
of  the  materialists,  and  let  Christian  thinkers  ' 
use  the  term  development.  I 

The  Club  will  lose  Dr.  Blackburn  altogether  j 
since  his  removal  to  a  distant  home  in  the  ' 
“  New  Northwest.”  i 

No  other  meeting  will  be  held  until  October,  j 
when  we  shall  be  received  in  brother  De  Veuve’s 
new  parsonage. 

The  Alumni  and  friends  of  Miami  University 
will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  arrangements  are 
making  to  open  the  old  institution  next  Sep¬ 
tember  with  a  freshman  and  sophomore  class. 
A  committee  from  the  Board  of  Trustees  will 
report  July  1st  upon  officers  and  professors. 
The  last  class  was  graduated  from  Miami  in 
1874,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Hepburn.  In 
the  interim  a  successful  training  school  for 
boys  has  been  in  operation  under  Profs.  Inefaut 
and  Marsh,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  that  school  will  do  much  in  giving 
Miami  a  new  start.  The  property  is  in  the 
best  of  repairs,  the  apparatus  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  and  the  famous  campus  unchanged  in  its 
beauty  and  adaptation  to  college  purposes. 

“Old  Sol”  is  getting  the  better  of  me,  in 
spite  of  blinds  and  trees,  and  is  determined  to 
make  me  lay  the  pencil  down.  Perhaps,  too, 
I  have  already  written  as  much  as  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  The  Evangelist’s  circle  will  care  to 
read  under  the  pressure  of  the  heat. 

Take  care  of  yourself,  Mr.  Editor,  that  the 
duties  of  your  sanctum  do  not  press  you  too 
heavily,  and  if  you  would  seek  a  little  respite, 
run  over  here  to  the  pleasant  Whitewater,  and 
we  will  angle  mornings  or  evenings  for  the 
horny  catfish.  David  R.  Moore. 

Brookvlllp,  Ind.,  June  2:1, 18«4. 


TWELVE  MEN. 

A  Proposed  New  Departure  in  Home  Missions. 

Twelve  young  men,  between  twenty-five  and 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  with  at  least  a  good 
common  school  education,  all  sustaining  a 
clear  reputation  as  Christians,  and  all  mar¬ 
ried,  accompanied  by  a  minister,  can  do  a  great 
work.  If  such  a  community  of  persons  can  be 
found  who  will  go  into  the  new  West,  say  some 
part  of  Kansas,  and  make  a  settlement,  agree¬ 
ing  to  form  a  Presbyterian  Church,  and  month¬ 
ly  to  contribute  one-tenth  of  all  their  gains 
(minus  the  cost  of  making  them),  I  will  agree 
to  secure  a  minister  who  will  serve  such  a  peo¬ 
ple  faithfully.  The  tenths  will  be  deposited  in 
the  church  treasury,  to  be  dlsjiersed  for  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  church  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
twelve.  These  men  will  constitute  the  officers 
of  the  church.  They  should  be  four  elders,  four 
deacons,  and  four  trustees,  the  pastor  being  a 
member  of  each  of  these  boards. 

To  such  an  enterprise  there  must  be  a  worthy 
object.  It  must  not  be  greed  for  gain  in  this 
life,  though  such  an  enterprise  could  hardly 
fall  of  worldly  success.  The  design  must  be 
high  and  holy.  Let  us  propose  that  it  be  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  centre  of  religious  influence  in  a 
country  greatly  needing  it;  to  form  a  religious 
community,  but  with  no  design  to  exclude  oth¬ 
ers,  and  to  exemplify  to  the  Christian  world 
that  tirelre  men  can  establish  and  support  a 
church  without  the  aid  of  the  Boards,  unless 
it  should  be  in  the  construction  of  the  edifice. 
If  ten  of  the  tenths  be  set  aside  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  pastor,  his  salary  will  be  a  tenth 
larger  than  the  average  support  of  his  con¬ 
tributors;  but  as  he  should  adopt  the  same 
rule  of  giving,  he  will  have  a  tenth  to  place  in 
the  church  treasury,  which  with  the  remain¬ 
ing  two  tenths  will  furnish  means  sufficient  to 
meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  church,  and 
a,  contribution  to  each  one  of  the  Boards. 

Surely  such  an  experiment  in  a  country 
needlng  missionaries.  **hurches,  and  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Christian  families,  cannot  be  other 
than  worthy.  All  is  practical.  The  tithing 
system  is  not  new.  The  idea  that  ten  men  can 
support  a  minister,  I  have  heard  of  before; 
but  .so  far  as  I  know,  the  idea  that  twelve  men, 
with  their  families,  can  take  a  minister  and  go 
on  a  home  mission  enterprise  and  support  their 
own  chut ch,  is  a  i>ractical  suggestion  not  here¬ 
tofore  offered.  It  is  a  combination  of  the  tith¬ 
ing  system,  the  ten  supporters  system,  and  an 
idea  suggested  not  long  since  by  Rev.  Joseph 
Cook  in  one  of  his  lectures,  in  regard  to  mer¬ 
chants  and  mechanics  and  farmers  going  as 
missionaries,  but  not  as  ministers,  and  doing 
their  Christian  work  as  merchants,  mechanics, 
and  farmers.  I  say  that  the  plan  briefly  sketch¬ 
ed  in  this  article  is  a  combination  of  these  wise 
suggestions. 

Twelve  Christian  men  with  heart  and  hand 
ready  to  carry  the  Gospel  and  plant  it  in  some 
needy  spot,  not  alone,  but  unitedly,  can  solve 
the  question  of  Home  Missions  and  hasten  the 
day  of  the  Lord  and  the  glory  of  our  native 
land.  Many  thoughts  cluster  around  this  sub¬ 
ject,  which  if  written  would  make  too  long  an 
article.  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  one 
privately  on  this  subject.  Rev.  C.  A.  Kanouse, 
Box  487,  .4nderson,  Ind. 


A  NEW  AND  IMPORTANT  MOVEMENT  IN  OUR 
WORK  AMONG  THE  FREEDMEN. 

There  has  been  for  some  time  a  growing  de¬ 
sire  among  the  women  of  our  Church  to  do 
something  for  the  elevation  and  Christianizing 
of  the  three  millions  of  their  poor  sisters  among 
the  Freedmen.  This  was  clearly  manifested 
by  a  memorial  signed  by  nearly  one  thousand 
representative  women  from  thirteen  different 
States,  and  laid  before  the  Standing  Commit¬ 
tees  on  Home  Missions  and  Freedmen  at  the 
last  Assembly.  It  asked  that  some  plan  be 
devised  by  which  they  could  work  especially 
for  the  Freedwomen  and  their  children.  In  a 
Joint  meeting  of  the  above  Committees,  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Home  and  Freedmen ’s 
Boards  concurring,  the  following  resolutions 
were  recommended  and  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  Assembly : 

Resolved,  That  this  .Assembly  recommends  the 
Woman’s  Executive  Committee  of  Home  Missions 
to  pennit  such  societies  under  its  care  as  may  de- 
sin*  to  do  so  to  contribute  according  to  their  pieas- 
ure  to  the  cause  of  the  freedmen,  and  send  the  re¬ 
sults  to  the  Woman’s  Execative  Committee  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Missions 
for  Freedmen. 

Resolved,  That  tlie  Board  of  Missions  for  Freed¬ 
men  be  directed  to  provide  means  by  which  the 
necessary  information  as  to  the  needs  of  the  Board, 
methods  of  operation,  etc.,  can  be  furnished  to  these 
societies  when  desired,  keep  a  separate  ac«:ount  of 
what  is  accomplished,  and  report  the  same  to  each 
General  .\8sembly. 

By  this  action  a  new  and  most  important 
field  of  labor  has  been  opened  to  the  Christian 
women  of  our  Church,  which  we  trust  they  will 
at  once  take  hold  of.  It  creates  no  new  organ¬ 
ization  and  involves  no  additional  exiiense,  but 
permits  .societies  already  in  existence  to  work 
for  the  Freedmen.  No  field  perhaps  in  this  or 
any  other  land  offers  such  an  opportunity  for 
Christian  effort  to  the  women  of  our  country 
as  this.  The  Freedmen  number  now  nearly 
seven  millions,  more  than  three  millions  of 
whom  are  women  and  girls,  together  with  one 
million  of  boys,  who  will  soon  be  men  wield¬ 
ing  the  ballot  in  their  hands.  As  mothers  and 
wives  these  women  are  making  the  homes 
which  will  mould  the  future  character  of  the 
race.  At  present  most  of  these  homes,  if  they 
may  be  called  so,  are  homes  of  ixiverty  and  ig¬ 
norance,  having  little  that  is  refining  or  ele¬ 
vating  about  them.  They  esiiecially  need  wo¬ 
manly  sympathy  and  hej^an||^’le  purifying 


influence  of  the  Gospel,  which  can  most  effec¬ 
tually  reach  them  through  faithful  missionary 
woipen  who  Siall  go  among  them  in  their  low¬ 
ly  dwellings,  and  teach  them  what  a  true  home 
ought  to  be  and  may  be.  To  this  important 
and  interesting  work  we  most  earnestly  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Christian  women  of  the 
Church  and  the  whole  land. 

Societies  or  individuals  desiring  further  in¬ 
formation  on  this  subject,  will  receive  leaflets 
explaining  our  methods  of  work  and  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Board,  by  addressing  the  Secretary, 
Post-office  Box  258,  Pittsburgh,  Penn. 

R.  H.  Allen,  Corresponding  Secretary. 


MV  SISTER  AND  I. 

We  wen*  journeying  on  to  the  heavenly  home. 

My  sister  and  I, 

With  never  a  thouglit  we  could  parted  be 
Ere  we  reached  at  last  the  ciystal  sea : 

So  happily  journeying  home. 

My  sister  and  I. 

But  a  cloud  seemed  to  gather  above  our  lieads. 

My  sister’s  and  mine, 

And  she  clung  to  me  closely  in  love  and  alarm ; 

I  clasped  her  still  closer  with  one  loving  arm. 

And  tried  witli  the  other  to  save  her  from  hanii. 
And  still  it  grew  darker  above  our  heads. 

My  sister’s  and  mine. 

But  the  wings  of  an  angel  came  swiftly  between 
My  sister  ami  me ; 

And  folded  so  tightly,  they  covered  her  (piite. 

I  sank  down  exhausted,  so  faint  from  the  sight. 

All  trembling  and  weeping — my  day  tumed  to  night : 
For  those  wings  came  between 
My  sister  and  me. 

And  wiurn  I  awoke,  I  was  lying  alone — 

Nobody  left  but  me; 

My  arms  were  so  empty,  so  crushed  was  my  heart. 
That  it  seemed  to  me  then  I  could  ne’er  live  apart 
From  her  who  had  gone  and  left  me  alone — 
Nobody  left  but  me. 

But  a  light  from  above  seemed  to  brighten  the  gloom, 
.And  Jesus  spoke  low  in  my  dark,  lonely  room 
Sweet  words  of  comfort  and  peace  in  my  «»ar. 

And  I  rested  at  last  if  He  could  be  near ; 

And  I  know  when  the  sorrows  of  life  shall  be  o’er. 
We  shall  meet — O  the  thought! — on  that  far-away 
My  sister  and  I :  [shore. 

Shall  meet,  yes  at  last,  ne’er  to  part  any  more. 

My  sister  and  I. 

And  I  know  she  is  waiting  and  watching  hir  me. 
My  sister  for  me. 

While  I  am  waiting  alone  here  below. 

Waiting  the  summons  to  bid  me  to  go. 

Some  time  this  waiting  wilt  **ome  to  an  *!n*l ; 

Some  time  this  sorrow  will  com**  to  an  <>nd  : 

Y**8,  I  shall  embrace  her  once  more  at  the  end. 

My  sister  who’s  wailing  for  me. 


i^eU0ioufs 


The  Observer ; 

A  novel  and  important  work  has  been  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Seventh  Presbyterian  Church. 
This  church  is  located  in  the  most  densely 
populated  part  of  the  city,  and  yet  the  popula¬ 
tion  is  not  of  the  kind  that  usually  supports 
Presbyterian  churches.  The  trustees  have  un¬ 
dertaken  the  erection,  upon  a  plot  of  ground 
belonging  to  the  church,  of  a  lodging-house  for 
single  men,  the  revenue  from  which  will  enable 
the  church  to  maintain,  enlarge,  and  extend  its 
philanthropic  and  charitable  work. 

Most  appropriately  this  new  building  is  call¬ 
ed  “  The  Hatfield  House,”  in  memory  of  Dr. 
Edwin  F.  Hatfield,  who  w’as  for  so  many  years 
the  devoted  and  successful  pastor  of  the  Sev¬ 
enth  Church.  The  main  building,  which  is  now 
well  under  way,  is  twenty-nine  feet  wide  (front¬ 
ing  on  Ridge  street),  ninety  feet  deep,  and  sev¬ 
enty  feet  high  ;  there  is  also  an  L  twenty  feet 
s(iuare,  in  which  the  water  tanks,  large  baths, 
the  boilers,  heating  apparatus,  and  motors  for 
electric  light,  and  tlie  elevat(*r,  are  to  be  pla*‘ed. 
The  main  building  will  contain  in  the  basement 
and  first  story  a  spacious  coffee-room,  reading- 
room,  amusement  and  smoking  rooms,  super¬ 
intendent’s  apartments,  store-rooms,  and  par¬ 
lors.  The  second,  third,  and  fourth  stories  will 
have  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fif¬ 
ty  rooms  for  single  men,  which  will  be  rented 
at  two  and  four  dollars  a  week  each.  The  fifth 
and  sixth  floors  will  be  used  as  dormitories  to 
accommodate  from  one  hundred  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  each,  at  fifteen  to  twenty-five 
cents  a  night.  Thus  the  whole  house  will  hold 
four  hundred  to  four  hundred  and  fifty  men 
and  give  them  comfortable  lodgings.  The  only 
conditions  of  entrance  that  it  is  proposed  to  re¬ 
quire  in  addition  to  the  payment  of  the  fee,  are 
sobriety  and  cleanliness.  The  single  rooms 
will  be  rented  only  to  decent  and  respectable 
mechanics,  and  already  fifty  of  these  are  be¬ 
spoken.  The  demand  for  lodgings  in  this 
neighborhood  is  so  great  that  tlie  success  of 
the  enterprise  is  assured  at  the  start,  although 
it  involves  an  expenditure  of  nearly  forty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.  The  trustees  were  offered  a  rent 
of  five  thousand  dollars  after  the  plans  were 
shown  ;  but  they  intend  to  keep  the  house  in 
their  own  control ;  the  superintendent  will  be 
appointed  by  them  and  be  subject  to  their  will. 
While  this  enterprise  is  under  the  control  of 
this  Presbyterian  church,  and  is  designed  to  be 
made  useful  in  developing  Chiistian  work  in 
the  neighborhood,  it  is  intended  that  it  shall 
be  cosmopolitan,  non-sectarian, and  democratic 
in  its  management.  No  poor  man  will  be  e.x- 
cluded  who  can  meet  the  moderate  require¬ 
ments,  and  everything  that  can  be  done  to 
make  the  house  a  home  for  its  inmates  will  be 
done. 

The  enterprise  has  been  planned  under  the 
pastorate  of  Rev.  P.  R.  Day  by  the  energetic 
trustees.  Dr.  D.  Simmons  being  president  of  the 
Board.  The  walls  are  rapidly  rising,  and  last 
Thursday  afternoon  services  w’ere  held  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone. 
The  congregation  and  invited  guests  gathered 
in  the  church. 


The  Jewish  Messenger : 

The  addition  of  private  boxes  to  churches  is 
certainly  an  advance  in  church  architecture. 
The  gradual  development  of  comfort  in  the 
surroundings  of  a  place  of  worship,  from  the 
bare  wooden  benches  of  our  fathers  to  the  soft 
cushioned  pews  of  the  day,  cannot  escape  at¬ 
tention,  and  points  an  obvious  moral.  The 
shrine  has  become  in  large  measure  a  place  of 
entertainment,  and  we  can  afford  to  pity  those 
Roman  Catholics  worshippere  in  European 
domes  who  stand  during  prayers.  As  people 
must  be  entertained  even  at  worship,  all  the 
modern  conveniences  are  necessary,  and  as 
private  boxes  add  largely  to  the  revenues  of 
the  theatre  and  comfort  of  its  patrons,  why 
should  they  not  be  employed  in  churches?  The 
latest  innovation  has  not  yet  reached  the  syna¬ 
gogue,  but  this  is  purely  a  question  of  time. 
Organ,  pews,  and  confirmation  dresses  are  only 
recent  developments ;  we  may  look  forward 
with  cheerful  anticipation  to  private  boxes  and 
ushers  with  ice-water  at  no  very  distant  date. 
These  might  prove  powerful  attractions  for 
Sunday  services ;  and  if  sugar-coated  ethics 
are  added,  and  liberal  views  diplomatically  ex¬ 
pressed  so  as  not  to  conflict  with  Saturday 
Judaism,  they  might  utterly  demolish  “the 
other  house  over  the  way  ”  where  ethical  cul¬ 
ture  is  weekly  dispensed  from  November  till 
May,  but  no  ushers  with  ice-water  are  employ- 
efl. 


The  Baptist  Weekly : 

There  is  much  that  pastors  wuld  do  to 
“  brighten  the  service.”  The  element  of  wor¬ 
ship  needs  fuller  recognition.  Too  many  pas¬ 
tors  give  all  thought  to  their  sermons,  and  act 
as  if  the  praises.  Scripture  reading  and  prayer 
were  only  preliminary  to  preaching.  If  more 
thought  was  given  to  the  whole  service  instead 
of  being  all  concentrated  in  the  sermon,  the 
'  people  would  realize  the  privilege  of  worship 
I  and  enter  into  it  with  an  earnestness  which  is 
I  too  frequently  wanting.  There  are  pastors 
whose  prayers,  though  long,  carry  with  them 


the  hearts  of  the  people  so  that  thereVj^^H 
to  whom  they  are  a  weariness.  There  a^^^H 
ers,  whose  prayers,  though  more  brief,  Sunda^ 
after  Sunday,  might  ns  well  be  read  from  a 
book,  only  that  no  prayers  could  be  printed 
which  would  have  as  little  in  them  of  aptness 
of  expression  and  real  and  fit  supplication. 
Then,  the  manner  in  which  the  Scriptures  are 
read  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  profit  of 
the  service.  Some  read  a  familiar  chapter  with 
such  thought  and  give  the  sense  so  well  that 
it  delights  those  who  know  its  every  word. 
There  might  in  many  churches  be  a  departure 
from  routine  with  great  profit.  Some  time  since 
we  heard  a  minister  ask  the  congregation  to 
Join  with  him  in  reciting  the  twenty-third  Psalm, 
and  it  seemed  to  bring  all  the  people  into  a 
most  loving  unity.  It  broke  in  on  their  cast- 
iron  usage. 


The  Independent : 

With  the  annual  Commencements  of  the  col¬ 
leges  comes  up  anew  the  vexed  question  of 
honorary  degrees,  which  this  year  is  exploited 
by  President  Woolsey  in  The  Century  for  July 
as  it  has  not  been  before.  We  feel  the  force  of 
the  points  made  in  this  paper,  and  are  carried 
by  it  a  long  way  toward  its  conclusion. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  American  system 
has  lowered  the  value  of  these  academic  deco¬ 
rations,  and  changed  them  from  indications  of 
learned  proficiency  in  certain  definite  lines  of 
study  to  general  marks  of  some  vague,  miscel¬ 
laneous  merit  of  a  more  or  less  indefinite  char¬ 
acter. 

President  Woolsey  shows  that  it  is  the  two 
highest  degrees  which  make  the  trouble.  He 
is  as  humorous  in  his  allusions  to  the  American 
hunger  for  titles,  as  “  John  Phoenix  ”  was  witty 
on  the  same  subject,  and  does  not  fail  to  notice 
that  the  lofty,  if  not  noble  spirit  of  our  Democ¬ 
racy,  requires  them  to  strike  at  once  for  the 
highest,  and  leave  the  lower  degrees  to  be 
plodded  for  by  those  who  have  earned  them. 

President  Woolsey  shows  that  academic  de¬ 
grees  of  all  kinds  imply  a  university  back  of 
them  which  is  competent  to  bestow  them,  fer 
the  reason  that  it  is  organized  with  its  highly- 
developed  corps  of  instructors  to  furnish  candi¬ 
dates  with  the  learned  proficiency  required,  and 
that  it  is  as  preposterous  that  a  college  with 
only  one  Faculty,  and  with  no  corps  organized, 
for  complex  and  advanced  university  instruc¬ 
tion,  with  no  school  of  theology,  of  law,  or  let- 
tere,  should  confer  these  degrees  as  that  a  col¬ 
lege  of  veterinary  surgeons  should  do  it. 

President  Woolsey  would  meet  the  abuse 
with  two  remedies,  both  characteristic  of  the 
clear  thinking  and  scholarly  simplicity  of  the 
man.  He  would  confine  the  power  to  confer 
these  degrees  to  institiuions  with  more  than 
one  Faculty,  and  organized  to  teach  in  the 
branches  of  learning  to  which  the  degrees  re¬ 
late  ;  and  for  the  second  point,  he  would  have 
the  degrees  earned  by  actual  study  and  suc¬ 
cessful  examination. 

There  is  great  force  in  both  of  these  points, 
and  we  should  be  slow  to  controvert  them 
against  the  distinguished  authority  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Woolsey.  We  doubt,  however,  whether 
his  position  is  not  too  purely  academic  in  its 
character,  and  whether  there  is  not  something 
to  be  sail  I  for  the  system  which  has  grown  ijip 
here  of  bestowing  these  two  degrees  withiVut 
definite  examination,  and  on  such  genejral 
grounds  as  jiro  honoris  causa. 

Of  our  really  able  divines  who  have  received 
the  doctor’s  (legree,  very  few  could  have  s^- 
tained  an  academic  examination  in  Hebrfow, 
New  Testament  Exegesis,  and  Church  Histoirv ; 
but  we  should  bo  slow  to  doubt  that  they  de¬ 
served  their  decoration.  Without  apologizing 
for  the  abuse,  we  must  still  believe  that  jin  a 
country  so  bare  of  distinctions  and  personal 
rewards  of  merit,  much  is  to  be  said  for  these 
degrees,  pro  honoris  causa,  and  for  the  right  to 
confer  them  lotlged  with  the  colleges. 


The  Christian  at  Work : 

The  time  for  Summer  rest  is  drawing  nigh, 
and  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  to  many  people  it 
is  the  time  of  the  hardest  work  of  all  the  year. 
Many  of  us,  both  men  and  women,  push  on 
through  the  Winter  at  the  top  of  our  speed, 
only  to  find  the  hot  weather  upon  us  with  an 
accumulation  of  “things  left  undone  that  we 
ought  to  have  done.”  Now’,  then,  is  the  time 
to  take  a  long  breath  and  start  fair.  .  .  Let  us 
pause  a  moment  at  the  bi^inning.  Are  we  al¬ 
ready  overwearied  with  the  Master’s  tasks? 
We  must  measure  our  capacities,  recognize  our 
own  limitations.  It  will  be  evident  at  the  out¬ 
set,  that  God  has  not  put  all  His  work  into  our 
hands,  however  flattering  it  might  be  to  our 
vanity  to  feel  that  He  has  wide  flel's  for  us  to 
till,  and  a  great  work  for  us  to  do.  It  is  a  very 
healthful  thing  for  the  soul  as  well  as  the  body, 
sometimes,  to  drop  out  altogether,  to  flee  into 
some  place  apart,  where  one  can  look  without 
participation  over  the  work  of  the  world.  See 
how  thoroughly  even  the  portions  that  we 
thought  must  languish  if  we  withdrew  our 
hands,  go  on.  See  how  everywhere  the  supply 
seems  to  be  adequate  to  the  need.  He  who  site 
at  the  head  of  affairs  depends  on  no  human 
helper,  though  His  way  seems  to  be  to  let  His 
work  be  done  through  human  means.  He 
would  have  us  gladly  accept  the  privilege  of 
helping  in  His  work  everywhere  and  always ; 
but  never  driven  like  reluctant  servants  to  a 
task,  and  never  burdened  by  the  notion  that 
any  good  work  really  depends  upon  ourselves. 
We  should  be  like  happy  children  in  a  house¬ 
hold,  who  finding  out  the  parent’s  wishes,  are 
eager  to  help  in  carrying  them  out ;  but  who 
know  that  our  little  labors,  or  our  lack  of  la¬ 
bor,  while  the  one  may  help  or  the  other  hin¬ 
der,  will  not  affect  the  ultimate  result. 


THE  KINQDOM  THAT  LIVES. 

It  is  a  privilege — is  it  not? — to  be  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  Christ ;  to  constitute  one  of 
this  mighty  and  immortal  host ;  to  bear  the 
name  which  it  bears  ;  to  unite  in  its  songs,  and 
be  remembered  in  its  prayers  ;  to  be  identified 
with  its  work,  and  to  share  its  rewards ;  to  be 
counted  worthy  of  its  sufferings,  and  to  earn 
the  fruit  of  its  heroism  :  what  has  life  to  offer 
to  a  good  man  of  lofty  aspirations  which  can 
bear  comparison  with  this  ?  I  never  think  of  a 
child  of  God  outside  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
but  with  feelings  of  unutterable  compassion^ 
He  is  losing  so  much  which  might  be  his ;  he 
is  failing  to  achieve  so  much  which  might  swell 
his  reward  at  the  Master’s  coming  f 

He  reminds  me  of  the  stery  -of  “  The  Man 
Without  a  Country,”  doomed,  in  punishment 
of  his  momentary  treason,  never  to  hear  from 
human  lips  the  name  of  the  land  that  gave  him 
birth.  He  crossed  oceans  in  his  country’s  ser¬ 
vice,  but  could  never  hear  her  glory  told.  Her 
insignia  were  torn  from  the  badge  of  his  uni¬ 
form.  When  his  companions  exulted  over  the 
news  of  her  victories,  dead  silence  stopped  all 
voices  if  he  entered  their  circle.  The  newspa¬ 
per  from  home  was  not  permitted  to  pass  into 
his  hands  till  it  had  been  reviewed  by  a  censor, 
and  the  name  of  his  country  expurgated  from 
its  columns.  Though  an  honest  saiior  and  a 
gallant  officer,  his  name  appeared  nowhere  on 
the  roll  of  his  country’s  fame.  He  lived  and 
died  a  nameless  man,  without  a  country,  and 
without  a  home. 

Such  a  one  does  a  Christian  seem,  who  is  try¬ 
ing  to  serve  God  and  make  his  way  to  heaven 
outside  of  and  out  of  sympathy  with  the  Churdi 
of  Christ  What  can  be  done  with  such  a  man 
in  heaven  ?  What  regrets  must  mingle  with 
his  Joys  on  entering  there  I  “  Do  this  in  re¬ 
membrance  of  Me.”  That  one  command,  given 
in  the  parting  hour  by  the  loving  Saviour  to 
loved  disciples,  he  has  never  in  bis  whole  life 
obeyed. 

O  thanks  to  God  for  His  visible  Church  1  for 
her  hymns  and  her  prayers,  for  her  ordinances 
and  the  promises  she  inherits,  for  the  fellow- 
I  ship  of  the  saints  on  earth  with  saints  in  heav¬ 
en,  for  the  history  of  her  suffering,  and  the 
future  of  her  triumplisl  Thank  (iod  for  her 
immortality!  While  everything  else  in  this 
world  must  die  and  rot,  there  is  one  thing  that 
lives,  one  thing  over  which  death  has  no  pow¬ 
er,  one  thing  that  smiles  at  the  grave  as  it  pass¬ 
es  on  to  a  life  that  has  no  end. — Dr.  Austin 
Phelps. 
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THE  ARK  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

The  Lesson  :  2  Sam.  vi.  1-12. 

1.  Again,  DaTld  gathered  together  all  the  choeeu  men  of 
Israel,  thirty  thousand. 

2.  And  David  arose,  and  went  with  all  the  people  that 
were  with  him  from  Baale  of  Judah,  to  bring  up  from 
thence  the  ark  of  Qod,  whose  name  Is  called  by  the  name 
of  the  Lord  of  hosts  that  dwelleth  between  the  cherublms. 

8.  And  they  set  the  ark  of  Qod  upon  a  new  cart,  and 
brought  It  out  of  the  house  of  Abinadab  that  was  In  Oibcah  : 
and  Uuah  and  Ahio,  the  sons  of  Abinadab,  drave  the  new 
cart. 

4.  And  they  brought  It  out  of  the  house  of  Abinadab  which 
was  at  Oibeah,  aocomi>anylng  the  ark  of  Ood:  and  Ahio 
went  before  the  ark. 

5.  And  David  and  ail  the  house  of  Israel  played  before  the 
liord  on  all  manner  of  Instruments  made  of  Or  wood,  even 
on  harps,  and  on  psalteries,  and  on  timbrels,  and  on  cor¬ 
nets,  and  on  cymbals. 

8.  And  when  they  come  to  Nachon's  threshing-floor,  Uzzah 
put  forth  his  hand  to  the  ark  of  God,  and  took  hold  of  it; 
for  the  oxen  shook  It. 

I.  And  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against  Czzah ; 
and  Ood  smote  him  there  for  his  error ;  and  there  he  died 
by  the  ark  of  Ood. 

8.  And  David  was  displeased,  because  the  Lord  had  made 
a  breach  upon  Uszah :  and  he  called  the  name  of  the  place 
Perezuzzah  to  this  day. 

9.  And  David  was  afraid  of  the  Lord  that  day,  and  said, 
How  shall  the  ark  of  the  Lord  come  to  me  ? 

10.  So  David  would  not  remove  the  ark  of  the  Lord  unto 
him  into  the  city  of  David ;  but  David  carried  it  aside  into 
the  house  of  Obededom  the  Oittite. 

II.  And  the  ark  of  the  Lord  continued  in  ttie  house  of 
Obededom  the  Oittite  three  months :  and  the  Lord  blessed 
Obededom,  and  all  his  household. 

12.  And  it  was  told  King  David,  saying.  The  Lord  bath 
blessed  the  house  of  Obededom,  and  all  that  pertalneth  unto 
him,  because  of  the  ark  of  Ood.  So  David  went  and  brought 
up  the  ark  of  Ood  from  the  house  of  Obededom  into  the  city 
of  David  with  gladness. 

By  ABBOTT  E.  KITTBEDGE,  D.D. 

Goldek  Text — “He  blenisetlt  the  hahitatio)i  of 
the  just.”— VroY.  iii.  33. 

The  subject  of  our  lesson  is  the  transfer  of 
the  Ark  from  Kirjath-Jearim  to  Mount  Zion. 
David  had  conquered  the  Jebusites,  captured 
the  stronghold,  and  secured  universal  iieace ; 
and  having  established  his  throne  in  Zion,  he 
longs  for  the  return  of  the  Ark,  a  longing 
which  was  the  exiuession  of  his  gratitude  to 
God,  and  also  of  his  desire  for  the  highest  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  religious  life  of  Israel.  If 
you  will  turn  to  1  Chron.  xiii.  3,  you  will  see 
that  in  the  days  of  Saul  there  was  little  inter¬ 
est  taken  in  the  Ark,  for  the  spiritual  life  of 
the  nation  was  at  a  low  ebb,  and  man  was 
exalted  instead  of  Jehovah.  But  David, 
though  not  a  perfect  man,  though  he  commit¬ 
ted  a  grievous  sin,  yet  was  a  man  of  deep  and 
fervent  piety,  as  we  know  from  the  Psalms, 
which  are  the  breathings  of  a  sanctified  soul. 
He  could  not  therefore  be  .satisfied  with  the 
military  victory  over  the  Jebu.site,  nor  with  the 
political  unity  of  the  nation,  but  he  immediate¬ 
ly  took  steps  to  secure  the  return  of  the  Ark, 
which  was  the  symbolical  dwelling-place  of 
God,  and  the  presence  of  which  would  have  a 
mighty  influence  in  promoting  the  religious 
life  of  the  people. 

I  Vebse  1.  These  “  chosen  men  of  Israel  ”  were 
military  men,  and  though  thirty  thousand  was 
ailarge  number,  yet  it  was  probably  no  larger 
an  escort  than  was  needed  to  protect  the  Ark 
asainst  possible  attacks  by  the  enemy.  The 
Saptuagint  Version  has  “seventy  thousand” 
instead  of  thirty,  as  in  our  lesson. 

Vebse  2.  Do  the  words  “  with  all  the  people 
thmt  were  with  him,”  refer  to  this  military  es¬ 
cort  ?  Ans.— Probably  not,  but  the  reference 
is  t(i  the  chief  men  of  the  nation,  and  to  the 
heails  of  families,  whom  David  had  assembled 
for  ^  conference  on  the  subject  of  bringing 
back  the  sacred  Ark  (1  Chron.  xiii.  1-5).  “  Baale 
of  Judah ’’was  the  Canaanitish  name  of  Kir¬ 
jath-Jearim  or  Kirjath-Baal,  a  city  about  eight 
miles  west  from  Jerusalem,  and  on  the  border 
between  Judah  and  Benjamin.  The  Ark  had 
been  captured  by  the  Philistines  in  the  battle 
at  Ebenezer  (1  Sam.  iv.  10,  11),  but  God  smote 
them  with  terrible  diseases  because  the  Ark 
was  in  their  midst  (1  Sam.  v.),  so  that  at  the 
end  of  seven  months  they  were  only  too  glad 
to  send  ir  away.  In  the  sixth  chapter  of  1st 
Samtr&l,  yoii'will  find  the  account  of  the  meth¬ 
od  by  which  they  sent  it  back  to  Israel,  and  in 
1  Sam.  vii.  1  we  read  of  its  arrival  in  Kirjath- 
Jearim. 

“  Whose  name  is  called  by  the  name  of  the 
Lord  of  Hosts,  that  dwelleth  between  the 
cherubims.”  There  have  been  many  different 
interpretations  of  these  words,  as  for  example, 
“On  which  [that  is,  the  Ark]  the  name  of  Je¬ 
hovah  is  called  ” ;  and  “  Which  is  called  by  the 
name  of  Jehovah  ” ;  and  “  Over  which  the  name 
of  Jehovah  is  called.”  But  it  is  not  strictly 
true  that  the  name  of  God  was  called  over  or 
on  the  Ark,  and  it  was  never  called  by  the 
name  of  God.  A  better  rendering  is  “  Where 
the  name  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  is  called  ”  or  in¬ 
voked  ;  that  is,  the  Ark  was  the  place  of  relig¬ 
ious  worship,  as  are  Christian  sanctuaries  with 
us.  The  words  “.that  dwelleth  between  the 
cherublms,”  signify  the  presence  of  Jehovah 
with  His  people  in  His  ruling  power,  and  the 
word  “  dwelleth  ”  is  better  translated  “  en¬ 
throned.”  David  was  king  over  Israel,  but  Je¬ 
hovah  was  King  over  David  and  Israel,  King 
of  kings. 

Vebses  3-5.  Arriving  at  Kirjath-Jearim  the 
Ark  is  lifted  up  reverently  and  placed  uixm  “  a 
new  cart  ”  (1  Sam.  vi.  7).  They  would  not 
have  this  sacred  sanctuary  come  in  contact 
with  anything  that  had  been  desecrated  by 
common  use,  and  so  the  cart  must  be  new,  as 
the  body  of  Christ  was  laid  in  a  new  sepulchre. 
The  Jewish  law  was  that  the  Ark  should  be 
borne  by  the  Levites  (Num.  vii.  9),  but  it  is 
probable  that  David,  in  this  case,  followed  the 
custom  which  prevailed  among  the  heathen, 
of  transporting  their  gods  on  sacred  carts.  In 
1  Sam.  vii.  1  we  find  that  the  care  of  the  Ark 
was  entrusted  to  Eleazar,  the  son  of  Abinadab, 
and  as  the  Ark  remained  seventy  years  in  this 
house,  it  seems  most  probable  that  Uzzah  and 
Ahio,  who  are  mentioned  as  the  sons  of  Abina¬ 
dab,  were  his  grandsons,  the  sons  of  Eleazar. 
Ahio  went  before  the  Ark  and  Uzzah  walked 
by  the  side  of  it,  and  David  with  the  military 
escort  and  a  multitude  of  the  i>eo]>le  surround¬ 
ed  them,  and  so  the  procession  moved  forward 
with  music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  in  which 
the  King  joined  with  the  rejoicing  people  (1 
Sam.  xviii.  6,  7).  It  was  a  very  happy  day  for 
Israel,  but  the  happiness  was  suddenly  to  be 
changed  into  sorrow  and  alarm. 

Verses  6-10.  We  have  in  these  verses 

1.  The  sacrilegious  act  of  Uzzah  in  taking 
hold  of  the  Ark  to  steady  it.  The  word  “  Na- 
chon  ”  is  not  a  projier  name,  but  a  passive 
participle,  and  signifies  “fixed,”  or  i>erma- 
nent.  It  was  not  a  changeable  Summer 
threshing  floor,  but  one  that  was  roofed  in  and 
was  iiermanent  (Dan.  ii.  35).  As  the  singing 
procession  reached  this  threshing  floor,  the 
oxen  jostled  the  cart,  so  that  the  Ark  was  in 
danger  of  falling  off,  and  Uzzah  reached  out 
his  hand  to  save  it.  His  intentions  were  good, 
but  good  intentions  may  produce  acts  displeas¬ 
ing  to  God. 

2.  The  death  of  Uzzah  by  the  hand  of  God. 
The  words'  translated  “  for  his  error  ”  in  verse 
7,  are  of  doubtful  meaning.  Ewald  renders  it 
“  unexpectedly,”  others  “  unawares,”  but  the 
more  probable  meaning  is  “  for  his  rashness  ” 
(1  Chron.  xiii.  10).  Some  have  argued  that  he 
died  from  a  sudden  apoplectic  stroke,  but  the 
sacred  record  is  silent  on  the  nature  of  the  dis¬ 
ease,  and  it  is  fiossible  that  he  had  no  disease, 
but  fell  instantly  dead  by  a  direct  judgment  of 
Ood. 

But  your  scholars  will  ask  you  Why  should 
Ood  take  away  a  life  for  an  act  which  was  very 
simple  and  natural,  and  well-meaning  in  its 
spirit.  In  answer  to  this  question  you  can 
only  say 

«.  We  know  that  the  judgment  was  fight, 
because  Ood  did  it,  and  He  cannot  be  unjust. 


h.  All  through  the  history  of  Israel  we  find 
similar  cases,  where  punishment  was  inflicted 
or  threatened  for  sins  in  themselves  trivial 
comparatively,  but  where  it  is  evident  that  the 
people  needed  to  be  reminded  of  the  divine 
majesty,  and  to  be  kept  in  fear  of  God’s  anger. 

e.  The  Ark  was  the  symbol  of  the  divine 
presence  (1  Sam.  iv.  7).  It  was  God’s  law  that 
no  one  should  look  into  the  Ark,  and  the  pen¬ 
alty  was  death  (Num.  iv.  20;  1  Sam.  vi.  19). 
The  law  forbade  any  one  touching  the  Ark, 
and  the  same  awful  (lenalty  was  threatened 
(Num.  iv.  15),  The  purpose  of  these  commands 
was  to  impress  upon  the  children  of  Israel  the 
unapproachable  holiness  and  majesty  of  Jeho¬ 
vah,  and  we  find  the  same  purpose  in  the 
bounds  that  Moses  placed  around  Sinai,  when 
God  came  down  to  talk  with  His  servant,  and 
if  any  one  invaded  those  bounds  he  would  die 
for  his  unsanctified  rashness. 

<1.  Uzzaii  knew  of  this  divine  law,  and  his 
act  was  a  violation  of  the  law,  and  thus  he  in¬ 
curred  the  penalty,  for  it  was  in  an  unsancti¬ 
fied  spirit  that  he  touched  the  Ark,  that  is  to 
say  he  touched  it  as  he  would  touch  any  other 
common  thing.  God  declares  that  He  is  a 
jealous  God,  jealous  of  His  honor  and  of  His 
law,  and  what  to  human  judgment  may  seem 
a  slight  sin,  is  in  His  sight  deserving  of  severe 
punishment. 

3.  The  displeasure  of  David  because  God 
smote  Uzzah  dead.  David  was  not  angry  at 
him  who  had  broken  God’s  law,  but  angry  with 
the  Lord,  and  with  this  anger  was  a  fear  of 
Him  who  hateth  transgression.  He  asks 
“  How  shall  the  Ark  of  the  Lord  come  to  me  ?  ” 
for  he  feels  himself  to  be  guilty  in  the  fact 
that  he  has  not  obeyed  the  legal  injunction, 
which  was  that  the  Ark  should  be  borne  by  the 
L3vites,  not  carried  on  a  cart.  He  fears  lest 
he  too  may  be  stricken  down,  and  so  decides 
not  to  take  the  Ark  any  further  on  its  journey 
to  Mount  Zion.  One  writer  says  regarding 
David’s  displeasure:  “A  man  displeased  with 
God,  thinking  himself  wiser,  more  kind,  more 
just  than  God;  really  perhaps  vexed  that  his 
grand  solemnity  was  interrupted,  his  rejoicing 
people  disappointed,  his  prestige  damaged, 
his  enemies  encouraged.  Often  when  men 
complain  of  Providence  on  ‘  high  moral  ’ 
grounds,  they  are  in  fact  mainly  infiuenced  by 
some  secret  personal  feeling.  When  any 
promising  religious  enterprise  of  which  we 
have  had  the  lead  is  disastrously  interrupted, 
w'e  are  tempted  to  find  fault  with  Providence.” 
While  these  reflections  are  very  timely,  and 
while  the  displeasure  of  David  was  blamable, 
yet  we  must  remember  how’  terrible  the  shock 
was,  caused  by  this  sudden  death,  and  how 
difficult  it  is  even  for  us,  w'ith  our  suiierior 
light,  to  understand  why  so  slight  an  ai^t 
should  be  punished  with  instant  death. 

4.  The  procession  is  broken  up,  the  festivities 
cease,  and  the  Ark  is  carried  with  solemn  rev¬ 
erence  into  the  home  of  Obed-Edom  the  Git- 
tite.  He  was  a  Levite,  was  probably  born  in 
Gath-Kimmon,  a  Lovitical  city  in  Dan  (John 
xxi.  24),  and  was  therefore  called  “the  Git- 
tite.”  He  was  from  the  stock  of  the  Koruhites 
of  the  family  of  Kohatli  (Exod.  vi.  16, 18,  21). 
His  father’s  name  was  Jeduthuu  (1  Chron.  xvi. 
38).  We  find  him  after  this  event  acting  as  a 
porter  in  Jerusalem  (1  Chron.  xv.  18),  as  door¬ 
keeper  of  the  Ark  (1  Chron.  xv.  24),  and  as 
musician  (1  Chron.  xv.  21). 

Vekses  11,  12.  The  precious  truth  in  these 
verses  is  the  blessing  of  God  on  Obed-Edom 
and  his  household  because  of  the  presence  of 
the  sacred  Ark.  It  was  there  but  three  months, 
but  this  was  long  enough  for  the  home  to  be 
filled  with  a  celestial  iierfume,  which  I  think 
never  wholly  passed  away.  W'e  may  believe 
that  Obed-Edom  received  the  Ark  gladly  and 
reverently,  that  he  cared  for  it  lovingly,  and 
Ood  rewarded  him  with  blessing  upon  bless¬ 
ing. 

In  teaching  this  truth  to  your  class  you  can 
impress  upon  their  minds  the  fact,  that  what¬ 
ever  symbolizes  the  presence  of  God  should  be 
cherished  with  a  reverent  love,  and  then  the 
divine  blessing  is  sure  to  follow.  The  Bible  is 
the  Word  of  God,  and  His  blessing  dwells 
where  His  Word  is  read  joyfully  and  eagerly. 
I  tnink  that  our  children  need  to  be  instructed 
that  the  Bible  is  not  like  other  books,  that  it 
is  not  to  be  handled  thoughtlessly  and  care¬ 
lessly,  but  with  reverence,  and  that  when  this 
holy  volume  is  exalted  in  the  home,  when  its 
truths  are  cherished  by  old  and  young  as  the 
message  of  the  heavenly  Father,  then  that 
home  will  be  filled  with  a  divine  radiance,  and 
the  benediction  of  God  will  accompany  parents 
and  children.  So  the  family  altar  is  a  symbol 
of  the  divine  presence,  and  the  home  with  the 
altar  of  morning  and  evening  prayer  must  be  a 
happy  home.  And  then  remind  the  scholars 
that  there  can  be  no  substitute  for  the  blessing 
of  God.  There  may  be  wealth  with  its  lux¬ 
uries,  and  the  house  may  be  elegantly  furnish¬ 
ed,  but  without  the  smile  of  God  there  (an  be 
no  true  happiness  and  (leace.  But  with  that 
smile  the  home  of  iioverty  will  be  a  palace 
filled  with  the  riches  of  grace,  and  from  such 
a  home  the  children  will  grow  up  beautiful  in 
piety,  and  will  carry  forth  into  the  world  the 
l>erfume  of  holiness  and  love.  Tell  your  class 
about  the  home  in  Bethany,  where  Jesus  loved 
to  visit,  and  where  Mary  sat  at  His  feet  listen¬ 
ing  to  His  words.  And  He  is  ready  to  take  up 
His  abode  in  our  homes,  as  one  of  the  family 
circle,  and  there  can  be  no  darkness  or  gloom 
where  the  blessed  Lord  is.  But  if  we  would 
welcome  Him  to  our  homes,  we  must  first  wel¬ 
come  Him  to  our  hearts,  and  love  must  bid 
Him  welcome. 

“  Here  let  Thy  peace,  O  Saviour,  rest— 

Here  let  Thy  love  abide ; 

Make  us  a  blessing,  make  us  blest. 

In  all  that  may  betide. 

“  Teach  us  in  life,  with  faith  and  love. 

To  do  our  Lord’s  (‘ommands, 

And  give  us,  ia  Thy  time,  above 

A  house  not  made  with  hands.” 

ICTIOS  OS  TBMPERASCE. 

The  action  of  the  last  General  Assembly  on  tlie 
work  of  the  Permanent  Committee  on  Temperance, 
is  here  given  for  the  information  and  encourage¬ 
ment  of  all  interested  in  promoting  the  good  cause 
of  temperance ; 

1.  That  this  Assembly  reaffirms  the  uniform  testi¬ 
mony  of  past  As-semblies,  from  the  year  1812  down 
to  the  present  time,  against  intemperance  and  the 
liquor  traffic,  emphasizing  and  adojiting  as  its  own 
the  deliverance  of  last  year,  that  “  in  view  of  the 
evils  wrought  by  this  scourge  of  our  race,  this  As¬ 
sembly  would  hail  with  ai'clamations  of  joy  and 
thanksgiving  the  utter  extermination  of  the  traffic 
in  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage,  by  the  power 
of  Christian  conscience,  public  opinion,  and  the 
strong  arm  of  the  civil  law.” 

2.  That  It  be  recommended  to  all  our  Synods 
and  Presbyteries  to  appoint  Standing  Comm'ittee.s 
on  Temperance ;  that  Prcsbyterial  Committees  be 
recommended  to  arrange  for  the  holding  of  tem¬ 
perance  conventions  and  institutes,  and  to  prepare 
and  forward  promptly  to  the  Permanent  (^mmittee 
distinct  temperance  narratives,  giving  the  facts 
pertaining  to  the  state  of  the  caiis«‘  in  thdr  re¬ 
spective  localities. 

3.  That  ministers  be  urged  to  preach  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  temperance,  and  in  all  suitable  ways  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  rouse  the  consciences  of  the  people,  and 
to  create  and  foster  such  a  public  sentiment  as  will 
di8COuntenanc.e  drinking  customs,  and  lead  to  the 
enactment  and  enforcement  of  laws  for  the  com¬ 
plete  suppression  of  the  traffic  in  intoxicating 
drinks. 

4.  That  this  Assembly  rejoleos  to  learn  that  In 
four  States  of  our  Union,  laws  have  been  enacted 
reiiuiring  that  in  all  schools  sustained  by  public 

.  funds,  iustructious  be  gireu  sn  the  nature  of  alco¬ 


hol  and  its  effects  upon  the  human  system,  and 
recommends  tlie  people  under  its  care  to  cooperate 
with  other  friends  of  tempc'rance  in  the  effort  to 
secure  such  legislation  in  all  the  States. 

5.  That  the  Assemblj'  commends  the  diligence 
and  fidelity  of  its  Permanent  Committee  in  doing 
the  work  assigned  to  it;  that  cordial  thanks  are 
due,  and  are  hereby  tendered  to  Rev.  William  Y. 
Brown,  D.D.,  for  his  admirable  and  comprehensive 
report  of  the  work  of  the  Committee,  and  of  the 
state  of  the  temp(irance  cause,  in  its  financial, 
legal,  moral,  and  spiritual  aspects. 

C.  That  the  Assembly  gratefully  recognizes  the 
power  of  the  press,  both  religious  and  secular,  in 
moulding  public  opinion  and  stimulating  to  riglit 
action  on  this  subject,  and  recommends  the  in¬ 
creased  use  of  this  agency  in  meeting  local  issues, 
and  in  tlie  dissemination  of  facts  and  principles 
which  are  suited  to  advance  the  cause. 

7.  That  Rev.  William  Y.  Brown,  D.D. ,  Rev.  Jere¬ 
miah  Petrie,  and  Messrs.  Walter  Carter,  William 
N.  Crane,  and  Andrew  Blair,  whose  term  of  service 
expired  at  this  meeting,  be  reappointed  to  serve 
for  three  yimrs ;  and  tliat  Rev.  Robert  D.  Harper, 
D.D.,  and  Elder  Daniel  W.  Fish  be  appointed  to 
fill  the  vacancies  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of 
Rev.  Nelson  Millard,  D.D.,  and  Hon.  Jonathan 
Ogden,  to  serve  for  two  years. 

8.  That  this  Assembly  reaffirms  the  action  of  the 
last  Asstmibly,  recommending  the  Permanent  Com¬ 
mittee  to  appeal  to  the  churches  for  funds  to  de¬ 
fray  its  expenses. 

FUNDS  NEEDFJ). 

Note. — As  tlie  Assembly  reaffirms  its  action  of 
till'  last  Assembly  recommending  tlie  Permanent 
Committee  to  appeal  to  the  churches  for  funds  to 
defray  its  exptmses,  it  calls  the  sjtecial  attention  of 
the  dntrehes  to  this  recommendation,  and  earnestly 
solicits  the  Sessions  of  the  several  churches  to  give 
the  cause  a  place  in  their  scliedule  of  annual  col¬ 
lections  or  offerings.  It  estimates  that  it  can  pro¬ 
fitably  use  from  five  to  six  thousand  dollars  the 
present  year  in  the  preparation  and  publication  of 
facts  and  statistics,  and  tlieir  distribution  among 
the  churches;  in  being  represented  at  Temperance 
Prcsbyterial  Institutes  and  at  meetings  of  Synods 
and  Presbyteries ;  corresponding  with  other  eccle¬ 
siastical  bodies,  and  in  gimeral,  carrying  forward 
the  great  work  assigned  to  it  by  the  General  As¬ 
sembly. 

W.  Y.  Brown,  Chairman, 

D.  M.  Stioek,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 

’  58  Barclay  street.  New  York. 


A  NEW  CHURCH  IN  CLEVELAND. 

The  new  Willson-avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  the 
Rev.  Carlos  T.  Chester  pastor,  was  opened  for  ser¬ 
vices  on  Sunday  morning,  June  22d.  As  an  enter¬ 
prise  it  has  been  fostered  by  tlie  Second  Presbjde- 
rian  Church,  and  it  may  fairly  be  said,  fathered  by 
one  of  the  Elders  of  that  noble  organization,  Mr. 
Dan  P.  Eells.  It  ia  explained  that  ton  years  ago  a 
number  of  residents  in  that  part  of  Cleveland  real¬ 
izing  tlie  need  of  Christian  work  in  a  vicinity  then 
but  thinly  settled,  agreed  to  unite  their  church  in¬ 
terests  and  join  forces  in  establishing  a  Union 
Chapel.  At  first  meetings  were  held  at  the  resi¬ 
dences  of  those  interested  in  tlie  undertaking,  but 
tlirough  the  efforts  of  an  earnest  corps  of  canvass¬ 
ers  the  sum  of  $1406  was  raised  liy  subscription 
and  a  plain  but  neat  wooden  building  erected  on 
the  southeast  comer  of  Willson  and  Payne  avenues. 
Tlie  infant  (diurch,  or  rather  mission,  while  pros¬ 
perous  beyond  even  the  expectations  of  its  found¬ 
ers,  laboreil  under  all  the  difficulties  that  usually 
attend  projects  of  this  nature.  Of  entliusiasni  there 
was  indeed  no  lack,  but  the  little  society,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  bi'gan  to  feel  the  need  of  funds. 
There  was  danger  of  another  church  building  in  the 
iniinediate  vicinity,  and  after  considering  the  mat¬ 
ter  it  was  at  last  decided  that  the  work  would  be 
iiest  managed  in  denominational  hands.  The  Sec¬ 
ond  Presbyterian  (Iiurcli  stood  ready  to  assume 
the  r(‘spon.sibility,  and  tliis  arrangement  was  finally 
completed  in  March,  1877.  The  chapel  then  took 
the  name  of  the  Willson  Avenue  Branch. 

About  this  lime  Mr.  Dan  P.  Eells  began  to  lake  a 
lively  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  little  church, 
and  consented  to  act  as  superlntendeat  of  its  Sun¬ 
day-school.  July  10th,  1882,  witnesscxl  the  Incor¬ 
poration  of  “The  Willson  Avenue  Presbyterian 
I  Church  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,”  by  act  of  Lc'gislature. 
Thec  small  mission  band  had  indeed  grown  into  en- 
viaicle  proportions.  Mr.  Eells  still  continued  its 
constant  benefactor,  and  gave  it  the  benefit  of  both 
his  advic-e  and  his  purse.  The  wooden  chaped,  at 
the  time  considered  if  anything  too  large,  was  now 
Inadc'quate  to  meet  the  requirememts  of  the  rapidly 
increasing  congregation,  and  on  July  16th,  1883, 
work  was  commenced  on  the  new  building  on  the 
comer  of  Willson  avenue  ancl  Livingston  street. 
'Fhe  cornerstone  was  laid  on  tlie  2l8t  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  August,  and  the  church  ready  for  occupancy, 
furnished  throughout  and  complete  in  everj- partic¬ 
ular,  was  presentcHi  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Eells. 

The  church  edifice  is  a  combination  of  Gothic 
and  Moorish  architecture.  It  is  built  of  dark  red 
brick,  with  light  sandstone  trimmings.  A  square 
tower  on  the  northeast  comer  reaches  above  the 
roof,  and  is  artistically  finished  in  wrought  stone. 
Tlie  entire  building  occupies  seventy  feet  on  Will- 
son  avenue,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet 
on  Lexington  street.  The  interior  finish  and  deco¬ 
ration  is  highly  artistic  and  effective.  The  audi¬ 
torium,  sixty  feet  wide  and  eighty  long,  is  spanned 
by  two  large*  comliination  trusses  with  lower 
cords  of  the  Howe  pattern,  supported  by  massive 
polished  columns  of  solid  oak,  surmounted  by 
heavily  carved  capitals.  Two  gables  meet  in  the 
centre  of  the  roof  between  the  large  trusses.  Un¬ 
der  one  is  placed  the  pulpit,  organ,  and  pastor’s 
study,  and  in  the  other  is  an  immense  cir.cular 
stained-glass  window,  over  twenty-five  feet  in  di¬ 
ameter.  To  the  left  of  the  pulpit  is  placed  the 
choir-gallery,  separated  from  the  main  body  of 
the  church  by  a  unique  open  lattice  of  polished 
oak,  surmounted  by  a  gothic  roof.  To  the  right  is 
the  Sunday-school  library,  finished  in  corre.spond- 
ing  style,  and  fitted  with  oak  bookcases.  The 
walls  are  frescoed  In  two  shades  of  brown  and  gold, 
and  fall  upon  a  massive  oak  wainscoting.  A  row 
of  gas  jets  a  few  inches  apart  run  along  the  top  of 
the  large  tmsses.  and  afford  ample  light  with  other 
gas-burners  on  the  walls.  The  pews,  arranged  in 
the  form  of  a  half-circle,  are  of  oak  and  handsome¬ 
ly  cushioned.  The  pulpit,  one  of  moderate  size,  is 
elegantly  carved,  and  the  sacramental  table  just  in 
front  and  below,  is  an  exciuisite  piece  of  antique 
work. 

One  of  the  leading  features  of  this  church  is  its 
Sunday-school,  which  had  grown  to  such  propor¬ 
tions  in  the  old  chapel  that  children  were  actually 
turned  away  for  want  of  room.  It  now  numbers 
some  575  members,  counting  teachers  and  schoiars. 
The  older  scholars  will  use  the  main  church,  the 
arrangement  of  the  pews  allowing  the  teacher  to 
face  the  class.  To  the  right  of  the  auditorium  is 
the  infant  room,  where  200  children  gather  for  in¬ 
struction  in  moral  ethics.  Above  this  room  is  a 
large,  well  lighted,  and  handsomely  furnished 
chapel  for  prayer-meetings,  social  gatherings,  etc. 
.\  kitchen,  dressing-rooms,  and  all  appointments 
to  be  found  in  modern  churches,  are  provided. 
Taken  all  in  all,  in  taste,  harmony,  and  symmetry, 
it  is  doubtless  one  of  the  finest  church  edifices  in 
Cleveland ;  certainly  a  new  departure  in  church 
architecture,  most  refreshing  to  those  who  look 
back  upon  the  straight-walled,  fiat-roofed,  poorly- 
lighted,  and  illy-ventilated  structures  of  the  past. 
The  lot  on  which  it  stands  cost  $5,600  three  years 
ago,  and  the  church  and  furnishing  over  $30,000. 
The  formal  dedicatory  services  have  been  postpou- 
evi  until  Fall,  when.  Mr.  Eells  is  expected  back  from 
Europe*. 

The  church  was  crowded  to  witness  the  opening 
8er\  ice8,  and  in  entering  upon  them  the  pastor,  Mr, 
(Tlicater,  said : 

“It  is  an  interesting  coinoidenoe  that  Mr.  Eells 
is  absent  from  this  memorable  meeting  in  order  to 
be  present  as  a  delegate  with  the  largest  Presby¬ 
terian  council  ever  assembled  on  earth,  the  trien¬ 
nial  meeting  at  Belfast  of  from  all  the 

Christian  churches  in  the  w^’lf^^^iing  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  faith  and  fornts  of  g 
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until  his  return,  is  manifest  to  ail.  Then  a  formal  : 
presentation  by  him  will  mean  a  formal  acceptance 
by  our  trustees.  But  hearts  so  full  of  gratitude  as  ' 
ours  cannot  wait  until  next  Winter  to  give  thanks,  j 
We  praise  God  to-day,  and  to-day  it  is  right  to  give  , 
honor  to  man  where  it  is  due.  For  already  the  i 
gift  is  ours.  It  is  not  merely  loaned  to  us  for  a 
time  to  tost  our  ability  to  use  it  rightly.  We  do  j 
not  borrow ;  we  possess.  .\ud  we  cannot  be  satis-  | 
fled  to  pass  the  first  Sabbath  service  without  at  i 
least  an  informal  public  acknowl(?dgment.  This  I 
substantial,  convenient,  beautiful  church  will  bo  a 
memorial  to  three  generations  of  that  family  whose 
name  we  all  love.  Mr.  Eells  once  asked  me  very 
niodestly  if  there  would  be  any  objection  to  plac¬ 
ing  on  these  walls  two  bronze  tablets  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  his  home-missionary  brother  and  father, 
who  died  in  the  service  of  Christ.  Objection,  in¬ 
deed  !  One  day  the  tablets  shall  be  here,  and  they 
shall  often  repeat  a  bcmcniiction  of  two  holy  lives. 

“  To  Mr.  Eells  himself  there  is  no  need  that  we 
erec’t  a  tablet  inscribc'd  with  his  generosity  and 
nobility  of  character ;  for  all  about  us  there  is  elo¬ 
quence.  We  love  him  for  we  know  him.  Toward 
him  our  feeling  is  not  merel3'  gratitude  to  a  stranger 
aiding  us  in  financial  needs,  but  deep  affection  for 
a  brother  in  Christ,  who  has  labored  and  prayed 
with  us.  This  gift  is  no  surprise  to  us,  but  it  is  a 
great  joy ! 

“A  memorial  to  three  generations,  I  said,  because 
as  the  home-missionary  grandfather  taught  the 
lesson  long  ago  of  ‘  freely  yo  have  recceived,  free¬ 
ly  give,’  and  as  the  son  put  the  lesson  in  practice 
in  paj’mentJor  this  building,  so  too  the  grandson, 
with  Christian  faith,  has  wrought  within  this 
temple.  To  his  personal  and  self-denying  over¬ 
sight  the  symmetry',  order,  and  beauty  of  this 
building  are  due.  From  the  first  rough  sketches 
and  complete  drafts  to  the  last  choices  of  clec*o- 
ratlon,  over  evei'y  detail,  from  footing  to  finials, 
Mr.  Howard  Eells  has  pondered,  until  you  behold 
the  result  peculiarly  of  his  taste  and  wisdom. 
The  little  that  remains  unfinished  to-daj’  would 
have  been  far  more,  but  for  his  care.  If  there 
were  no  other  reason,  I  would  love  this  building 
because  eveiy  line  of  beantj’  leads  my  thoughts  to 
him  who  long  has  been  so  clear  to  me  as  a  brother 
by  blood. 

“I  asked  him  to  say  a  word  to-day;  certainlj’  a 
simple  thing  for  one  to  do,  I  thought,  who  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  highest  college  honors  in  oratory.  But 
no !  so  it  devolves  on  me  to  be  his  spokesman  as 
well  as  yours.  Let  my  right  hand  give  for  him, 
let  mj’  left  hand  take  for  you,  and  let  us  be  unite'd 
bj'  this  .splendid  gift  in  a  holj'  service  for  Jesus.” 

The  Reev.  Charles  Hawlej’,  D.D.,  of  Auburn,  N. 
Y.,  having  been  invited  to  preach  the  opening  ser¬ 
mon,  chose  as  his  text  1  Pet.  ii.  4-5 — “To  whom 
coming  as  unto  a  living  stone  disallowed,”  etc. 
He  began  by  saying  that  in  this  compact  statement 
of  how  tho  Christian  Church  came  to  be,  we  have 
also  the  secret  of  its  stabilitv’  and  growth.  It  be¬ 
gan  with  Christ,  as  a  building  begins  with  a  foun¬ 
dation.  The  peculiar  figure  of  a  “living  stone ”  ex¬ 
pressed  the  union  of  ciualitles  in  Christ,  of  perma¬ 
nence,  and  the  source  of  its  life.  And  Christians 
as  “  lively  stones  ”  partake  of  the  same  character¬ 
istics  as  their  head.  The  lessons  from  tho  text 
wore  throe :  First,  we  are  to  the  Church  what  we 
are  to  Christ.  Secondlj’.  w'e  are  to  the  Church 
what  we  are  to  one  another  in  its  fellowship. 
Thirdly',  the  power  of  the  Church  is  in  the  bodj-  of 
its  membership.  During  the  practical  application 
Dr.  Hawley  made  a  fitting  reference  to  Mr.  Eells, 
calling  attention  especiallj'  to  the  fact  of  the  rare 
combination  that  the  benefactor  of  this  church  is 
not  onlj’  a  giver  of  money,  but  had  been  a  most 
active  participant  in  its  missionarj-  work. 

In  the  evening  the  pastor,  Rev.  Carlos  T.  Ches¬ 
ter,  preachc'd  a  powerful  and  impressive  sermon 
from  the  following  text:  “The  number  of  names 
together  were  about  an  hundred  and  twentjr” — 
Acts  i.  15.  The  peculiar  appropriateness  of  this 
passage  is  apparent  when  it  is  stated  that  the  exact 
membership  at  pre.^ent  is  one  hundred  and  twenty. 
He  spoke  in  part  as  follows ; 

Do  not  think,  dear  friends,  that  I  have  been 
searching  merely  for  an  odd  text,  because  this  is  a 
remarkable  day  in  our  history.  I  deeply  felt  the 
need  of  bringing  before  you  in  my  first  address 
here  the  first  and  most  important  theme — that  we 
might  together  begin  a  now  epoch  under  pressure 
of  the  weightiest  truth,  and  spring  forward  from 
the  impulse  of  the  most  spiritual  motives.  It  takes 
us  back  to  the  first  meetings  of  the  Church  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  which  numbered  about  an  hundred  and 
twenty,  and  received  the  special  baptism  of  tho 
Holy  Ghost  at  Pentecost.  The  heroic  evemts  in 
historj’  which  have  roused  popular  enthu.siasm, 
and  have  become  familiar  to  every  school-boy,  are 
those  in  which  the  weak  havecomiuered  the  strong, 
or  at  least  have  made  a  stout  and  long  resistance. 
Such  events  have  become  most  familiar  because 
the}’  have  met  a  response  in  the  hearts  of  tho  peo¬ 
ple.  The  gallant  “six  hundred”  will  go  down  in¬ 
to  history  as  heroic  e.xamples  of  un(|uestioning 
obedience  and  bravery.  Shall  we  give  them  a 
“huzza”  because  they  went  like  their  horses  into 
the  battle,  and  withhold  from  a  hundred  and  twen¬ 
ty  Christians  our  profoundest  admiration,  since 
their  motive's  were  intelligent  and  spiritual  ? 
What  mighty  work  did  they  not  accomplish  in  one 
generation  ?  They  bounded  tho  Mediterranean 
with  their  walls  of  fire;  they  planted  the  Cross 
upon  the  islands  of  the  seas ;  they  bore  things  bit- 
tesr,  and  forsook  all  things  sweet,  for  Christ — as  the 
worid  estimates  bitter  and  sweet,  I  mean.  They 
were  not  only  the  Hr.stfruits  of  the  Gospel  of  Peace, 
but  they  were  as  secid  for  innumerable  converts  in 
an  ordinary  lifetime  of  man. 

Friends,  do  you  not  perceive  the  direct  appli¬ 
cation  to  our  circumstances  to-night  as  a  church  ? 
Our  number  is  just  120.  There  is  a  similarity  be¬ 
tween  the  120  of  the  text  and  ourselves  in  these  re¬ 
spects  :  A  company  of  disciples  but  newly  gathered 
together  in  a  city  of  im|X)rtanoo  with  special  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  influence,  having  passed  through  clays 
of  anxiety  and  need,  but  looking  forward  with 
hope  to  a  new  epoch  of  service ;  a  church  united  in 
external  things,  at  least,  and  also  meeting  with  one 
accord  in  one  place  in  the  same  mind  and  heart. 
There  is  similarity  in  worldly  surroundings.  Hu¬ 
man  sin  ancl  need  is  the  same  in  all  ages.  On  ev¬ 
ery  hand  there  are  grossest  prejudices,  vicious 
courses  of  private  and  public  life,  and  every  form 
of  crime  and  wickedness  for  us  to  combat.  Oh, 
the  possibilities  of  a  hundred  and  twenty,  when 
they  withhold  nothing  from  God  !  We  repent  to¬ 
night  our  failings  of  the  past.  We  pray  with  one 
accord  in  one  place  for  unction  from  on  high. 
This  the  first  theme  for  tho  first  sermon  of  a  pas¬ 
tor  is  a  new  epoch.  This  to  set  the  standard  of 
our  preaching  and  teaching.  This  the  purpose  in 
life  in  which  we  invite  and  urge  other  Christians  to 
join  us,  to  clasp  hands  with  us  in  the  ministry  of 
the  Spirit !  This  the  holiest,  happiest,  safest  life 
which  we  set  before  every  soul  that  is  bowed  down 
with  sin,  enchained  in  passion,  helpless  and  hope¬ 
less  without  the  Spirit  of  Jesus.  We  could  make 
no  mistake  to-night.  Freely  we  have  received, 
freely  we  would  give. 

EMAHCIPATION  IK  BRAZIL. 

[From  the  PresbyterlaD  Banner.] 

As  far  back  as  tho  year  1831  the  Brasilian 
Government,  because  of  the  pressure  brought 
to  bear  upon  it  by  British  authority,  passed  a 
law  making  free  all  Afrioans  afterwards  landed  in 
that  country  against  their  own  will.  But  the 
slave  traders  disregarded  the  law  and  landecl 
and  sold  after  its  passage  at  least  350,000  slaves. 
But  in  1851  on  account  of  the  success  of  British 
cruisers  in  running  down  slave-ships,  the  law 
was  enforced  and  the  introduction  of  slaves  from 
Africa  ceased.  The  emancipation  of  more  than 
four  millions  of  slaves  in  the  United  States  in 
1863,  by  PBEsiDiajT  Lincoln,  aroused  to  some 
extent  a  popular  sentiment  against  the  wrong 
and  the  evils  of  slavery  in  Brazil.  “  The  result 
was  that  a  law  was  passed  in  1871  declaring 
free  all  children  born  of  slave  mothers  after  the 
28th  of  September  of  that  year,  but  requiring 
such  children  to  serve  their  mothers’  masters 
until  they  were  twenty-one  years  old.  So  that 
twenty  years,  from  1831  to  1851,  were  spent  in 
a  struggle  sigainst  the  traffic,  and  then  another 
twenty  years,  from  1851  to  1871,  in  a  struggle 
against  the  extension  of  slavery  beyond  the 
present  generation.” 

A  general  movement,  however,  is  now  in  pro¬ 
gress  in  favor  of  immediate  emancipation.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  few  years  money  has  been  raised  in 
some  places  to  purchase  the  freedom  of  slaves, 
and  some  owners  have  allowed  their  slaves  to 
go  free.  In  the  northern  and  some  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  southern  provinces  where  little  or  no  cof¬ 
fee  is  raised,  and  in  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
where  the  slaves  are  employed  principally  as 
hcnsehold  servants,  complete  emancipation  will 
be  easily  acxjomplished.  But  it  will  be  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  bring  this  about  in  the  three  great  coffee¬ 
raising  provinces  —  Minas  Geraes,  Rio  cle  Ja¬ 
neiro,  and  Sao  Paulo — where  the  slave  power  is  ! 
most  strongly  entrenched.  The  coffee  nearly  ail  i 
come*  from  these  three  provinces,  ana  no  one  '' 
expects  that  more  than  one- third  of  the  slaves 


could  be  induced  to  work  for  their  master  for 
any  consideration  after  they  receive  their  free¬ 
dom,  and  there  are  not  enough  European 
laborers  to  supply  this  loss.  The  United 
States  pays  Brazil  annually  about  fifty  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  for  coffee.  The  writer  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  these  statements  suggests 
that  the  United  States  prohibit  the  entrance  of 
Brazdiuu  coffee  to  any  of  its  ports  until  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  government  declared  its  slaves  free.  But 
this  is  hardly  practicable. 

Braziliiin  slavery  is  a  terrible  thing.  Bad  as 
American  slavery  was,  that  of  Brazil  is  far  worse. 
The  correspondent  I'eferred  to,  who  lives  there, 
says :  “  The  institution  of  slavery  has  grown  up 
with  the  country,  and  it  is  like  a  monster  which 
has  fastened  its  claws  into  the  heart  and  vitals 
of  the  nation.  It  has  been  growing  for  three  hun¬ 
dred  years,  and  it  is  a  great  and  haughty  power, 
stronger  than  tlie  State  itself,  which  for  yeai's 
has  held  all  officials  from  the  Emperor  down, 
senators  and  judges,  priests  and  people,  in  its 
iron  grasp.  A  slave  aristocracy  has  arisen  which 
has  been  nursed  on  slavery,  cradled  on  slavery, 
lived  on  slavery,  and  all  its  hopes  are  centered  in 
its  continuance,  and  it  will  not  yield  before  what 
it  regards  as  a  mere  gust  of  sentiment  awakened 
by  a  few  fanatical  Abolitionists  who  have  no¬ 
thing  to  lose  by  emancipation.  It  holds  1,200,000 
slaves  in  a  bondtige  more  cruel  than  Mrs.  Stowe 
ever  pictured.  It  has  more  than  500,000  slaves 
engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  coffee,  and  upon 
Coffee  (lei)ends  all  the  businc>ss  of  the  country, 
and  to  a  laige  c'Xtent  the  revenues  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  So  tliat  it  has  the*  government,  if  not  the 
whole  country,  at  its  mercy.” 

Brazil  ought  to  have  a  future  before  it.  Its 
location  and  natural  tiroilucts  entitle  it  to  con¬ 
sideration,  but  the  blight  of  slavery  is  over  the 
land,  and  it  is  doubtful  whc'ther  the  present  gen¬ 
eration  of  white  people,  without  a  large  infusion 
of  American  and  Eurojiean  industiy  and  enter¬ 
prise,  can  or  will  attempt  anything  greatly  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  country  in  the  way  of  developing 
its  resources. 

THE  SULTAN. 

“  The  presi'iit  ruler  of  Turkey,”  says  a  writer 
in  the  Neues  Wiener  Tageblatt,  “  offers  in  many 
respects  a  great  contrast  to  his  predecessors. 
Abdul  Hainicl  leads  an  almost  ascetic  life  in  his 
self-imposed  prison.  He  abstains  completely 
from  spirituous  liquors,  the  excessive  indulg¬ 
ence  in  which  brought  delirium  tremens  to 
more  than  one  of  his  ancestors  ;  very  rarely,  at 
State  dinners  only,  his  lips  touch  the  champagne 
glass.  He  is  pious  without  being  a  zealot,  eco¬ 
nomical  without  being  stingy,  generous  without 
being  a  spendthrift.  Abdul  Hamid  II.  is  the 
first  Turkish  Sultan  since  Mohammed  II.  who 
has  prc3sided  personally  over  the  sittings  of  the 
Divan.  Although  a  man  of  peace  and  as  much 
opposed  to  war  as  his  ancestors  were  fond  of  it, 
he  is  not  without  military  ability.  He  clearly 
showed  this  during  the  late  Eastern  w’ar.  The 
despatches  that  passed  between  him  and  the  im¬ 
perial  cam|»s,  and  which  were  made  public  at 
the  trials  of  Abdul-Keriin  and  Suleiman  Pasha, 
prove  that  the  Sultan  fully  recognized  the  strat¬ 
egical  importance  of  Plevna,  and  oi’dei’ed  its  for¬ 
tification  in  spite  of  the  opjiosition  of  tho  Impe¬ 
rial  Court  Councilloi's.  It  was  Abdul  Hamid  who, 
long  before  Gurko’s  first  piissage  across  tho  Bal¬ 
kan,  insisted  on  the  strategic  importance  of  the 
Shipkii  Pass.  In  other  respects  Ijis  education  is 
rather  defective,  according  to  European  notions. 
He  speaks  French  without  having  mastered  it, 
but  is  well  versed  in  the  Oriental  languages.  Ho 
speaks  and  writes  Arabic  and  Persian,  is  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  beauties  of  Oriental  literature,  and 
has  himself  written  some  tolerable  verses.  In 
his  person  Abdul  Hamid  is  by  no  means  us  im¬ 
posing  as  was  Abdul  Aziz ;  neither  is  he  posses¬ 
sed  of  the  gigantic  frame  of  his  grandfather,  the 
leformer  Mahmud,  and  his  features  are  not  as 
winning  as  were  those  of  his  father,  Abdul  Med- 
jid.  Bodily,  perhaps  also  mental,  sufferings  have 
left  deep  traces  on  the  Sultan’s  face,” 

ME.  EUSKHTJ  LATEST  UTTERANCE. 

“I  have  only  stojipcd  grumbling  because  I 
have  found  that  grumbling  is  of  no  use.  Be¬ 
sides,  I  am  afraicl  of  an  action  for  libel — os  in 
the  case  you  know  of — if  I  open  my  mouth  ;  and 
if  I  cannot  say  what  I  choose  about  people,  I 
do  not  look  at  them.  I  may  briefly  say  that  I 
believe  that  all  the  genius  of  modern  artists  is 
directed  to  tastes  that  are  in  vicious  states  of 
wealth  in  the  cities,  and  that  on  the  whole  they 
are  in  the  service  of  a  luxurious  class  who  must 
be  amused  or  worse  than  amused.  I  think  there 
is  twenty  times  more  effort  than  there  used  to 
be,  tar  greater  skill,  but  far  loss  {cleasure  in  the 
exercise  of  it  in  the  artists  themselves.  I  may 
say  tlnit  my  chief  feeling  is  that  things  are  go¬ 
ing  powerfully  to  the  bad,  but  there  may  be 
something,  no  one  knows  liow  or  when,  which 
may  start  up  and  check  it.”  “  Are  you  satisfied 
with  the  result  of  your  teachings?”  “Certainly 
not !  not  in  the  least ;  I  have  made  people  go 
wrong  in  a  hundred  ways,  and  they  have  done 
nothing  at  all.  I  am  not  an  art  teiicher  ;  they 
have  picked  up  a  few  things  from  me,  but  I  find 
I  have  been  talking  too  much  and  doing  too 
little,  and  so  have  been  unable  to  form  a  school ; 
ancl  people  have  not  been  able  to  carry  out 
what  I  say,  because  they  do  not  understand  it.” 

LIVES  PROLONGED. 

Many  to  whom  no  encouragemont  could  be  offer¬ 
ed,  disease  having  progrosscjcl  so  far  that  no  chance 
of  arresting  it  seemed  to  remain,  have  been  prompt¬ 
ly  relieved,  and  their  lives  prolongcid  and  rendered 
comparatively  comfortable,  by  the  new  Vitalizing 
Treatment  of  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  1109  Girard  St., 
Philadelphia.  Many  more,  who  have  been  sufferers 
for  years  and  almost  incapacitated  for  work,  are 
now  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  good  degree  of  health, 
and  able  to  engage  actively  in  the  business,  profes¬ 
sion,  or  household  duties  which  had  been  wholly  or 
partially  abandoned.  It  is  wonderful  what  curcjs  in 
so  called  “  desperate  cases  ”  are  being  made  by  this 
remarkable  Treatment !  If  any  one  requiring  the 
aid  of  such  a  treatment,  will  write  to  Drs.  Starkey 
&  Palen,  they  will  promptly  mall  such  documents 
and  reports  of  cases  as  wfll  enable  him  to  judge  of 
its  value  for  himself. 


Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Combines,  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  itself,  the 
best  Mood-purifying  and  strengthening  reme¬ 
dies  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  You  will  And 
this  wonderful  remedy  effective  where  otlier 
medicines  have  failed.  Try  it  now.  It  will 
purify  your  blood,  regulate  the  digestion, 
and  ^ve  new  life  and  vigor  to  the  entire  body. 

“Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  did  me  great  good. 

I  was  tired  out  from  overwork,  and  It  toned 
me  up.”  Mbs.  U.  E.  Simmons,  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 

“  I  suffered  three  years  from  blood  poison. 

I  took  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  and  think  I  am 
cured.”  Mbs.  M.  J.  Davis,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 

Purifies  the  Blood 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  is  characterized  by 
three  peculiarities  :  1st,  the  combination  of 
remedial  agents ;  2d,  the  proportion;  3d,  the 
process  of  securing  the  active  medicinal 
qualities.  The  result  Is  a  medicine  of  unusual 
strength,  effecting  cures  hitherto  unknown. 

Send  for  b(x>k  containing  additional  evidence. 

“  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  tones  up  my  system, 
purifies  my  liluoa,  sliarpens  my  am>etite.  and 
seems  to  make  me  over.”  J.  P.  Thompson, 
Register  of  Deeds,  Lowell,  Mass. 

"  HcxmI's  Sarsaparilla  beats  all  otliers,  and 
Is  worth  its  weiglit  in  gold.”  I.  Babbinotom, 

130  Bank  Street,  New  York  City. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  drngglsts.  $1 ;  six  for  $5.  Mado 
only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  Si  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

lOO^Doses  One  Dollar. 

AGENTS  WANTED  r.,  u.  lives  •w 

BLAINE  AND  LOGAN 

OututlUalloOwwietol.  AuthM*. 

Authentic.  Impertiil,  C'omnletc,  the  and  Chnannt 

8«u'l  lor  (iUCMliit,  Extra  Terau,  el*.,  t« 

HAMTIriwtB  PCBLISUM*  OO-  H.r*r.rd.  On./  , 


ig^SURE  TO  PLEASE  IJI 

TWO  HEARTS  AS  ONE. 


A  New  and  Beautiful  Song. 

Words  by  Music  by 

K.  K.  KExroHii.  W.  H.  Pnimaa. 

Suitable  for,  the  Parlor  or  Concert  Room.  Sent  by 
mail  to  any  address  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  76  cents. 

THE  NEW  MUSICAL  CURRICULUM. 

TllF.  innAL  PIANO  INSTRVCTOB. 

By  dr.  GEO.  F.  ROOT. 

When  Ihi*  snethocl  Hrat  sippeared.  It  wraa 
IN  AUI'ANCK  or  Use  popnlor  uoliou  eoa- 
eernliig  .Vlualewl  InatrarUon ;  M’Itta  pr*- 
Mi-emlvr  leopher.  it  hi*,  been  the  .tanslnted 
rrom  the  atari.  MOW  It  Is  aeknowletlsesl. 
both  In  America  tinti  Europe,  ua  the  BEMT 
nntl  MOST  POPl'EAR  PIA.NO  METHOO 
I.N  EXIhTENCE. 

Tlie  Elements  are  DDfiCDCQClUC  M  Characterll 
The  Exercises  are  rnUBIltOoIft  In  Stalemental 
Tlie  pieces  are  PROGRESSIVE  in  everything  III 

Price  by  luail,  post-paid  BS.OOw 
Pitbllsited  by 

JOHN  CHURCH  &  CO.p 

^ _ ClWCIXaiATI,  OHIO. _ ' 

^BA-SIDE  SANITARIUM,  Aabnry  Park,  If.  d. 

^  Now  open  for  Summer  guests.  Near  the  beach,  fine 
ocean  view,  first  class  accommodations,  hot  and  (K>ld  sea 
water  and  electric  baths  In  the  house.  Medical  attendanoe. 
Artesian  water  and  complete  sanitary  arrangements.  Send 
for  circular.  E.  J.  FORD,  M.D.,  Proprietor. 

.  AY  ALL  ODDS 

VpEST  EQUIPPED 

RAILROAD  IN  THE  WORLD. 

T.iet  It  be  forerer  remembered  that  the 

Chicago  &  North-Western 

RAILWAY 

is  the  best  and  shortest  route  to  and  from  Chicago  and 
Council  Bluffs  (Omaha),  and  that  It  Is  preferred  by  all  well 
posted  travellers  when  passing  to  or  from 

CALIFORNIA  and  COLORADO. 

It  also  operates  the  best  route  and  the  short  line  between 

CMcago  and  St.  Fanl  and  Minneapolis, 

Milwaukee,  La  Ooese,  Sparta,  Madison,  Fort  Howard  (Oreea 
Bay),  Wls. ;  Wluoua,  Owatonua,  Mankato,  Minn.;  Cedar 
Rapids,  Des  Moines,  Webster  Cl(y,  Algona,  Clinton,  Mar¬ 
shalltown,  Iowa ;  Freeport,  Elglu,  Rockford,  111.,  are  among 
Its  800  loc»l  stations  on  Its  lines. 

Among  a  tew  of  the  numerous  points  of  superiority  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  patrons  of  this  road,  are  Its  DAY  COACHB9, 
which  are  the  finest  that  human  art  and  Ingenuity  can 
create;  Its  PALATIAL  SLBBPINO  CARS,  which  are 
models  of  exemfort  and  elegance ;  Its  PALACB  DRAW¬ 
ING-ROOM  CARS,  which  are  unsurpassed  by  any;  and 
its  widely  celebrated 

ITORTS-’WSSTSBH  DUTZlTa  OAZtS, 

the  like  of  which  are  not  run  by  any  other  road  anywhere. 
In  short.  It  is  asserted  that  IT  IS  THE  BEST  EQUIP¬ 
PED  ROAD  IN  THE  WORLD. 

All  points  of  Interest  North,  Northwest,  and  West  of 
Chicago,  business  centres.  Summer  resorts,  and  noted 
hunting  and  fishing  grounds,  ore  accessible  by  the  yarlons 
branches  of  this  road. 

It  owns  and  cxtntrols  over  6,000  miles  of  road,  and  has 
over  four  hundred  passeuger  cxmductors  cxcnstantly  cxtrlng 
for  its  millions  of  patrons. 

Ask  your  ticket  agent  for  tickets  via  this  route,  AND 
TAKE  NONE  OTHER.  All  leading  ticket  agents  sell 
them.  It  costs  no  more  to  travel  on  this  route,  that  gives 
first-class  accommodations,  than  It  does  to  go  by  the  poorly 
equipped  roads. 

For  maps,  descriptive  circulars,  and  Summer  resort 
papers,  or  other  Information  not  obtainable  at  your  local 
ticket  office,  write  to  the 

6EN1  PASS.  A6ENT,  C.  &  NORTH-WESTERN  R’Y, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Offlee,  No.  110  Broadway. 

SIXTY-USST  SEMI-ANNUAL  STATEMENT, 
Showing  the  condition  of  the  Company  on  the  First  day  at 
JANUABT,  1884, 

CASH  CAPITAL,  -  -  -  .  $3,000,000  00 

Reserve  for  Unearned  Premiuns,  2,497,634  00 
Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and 

Claims, .  827,877  04 

Net  Surplus,  ....  1,667,240  07 


CASH  ASSETS, 


$7,492,751  11 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS  HELD  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AVAILABLE  FOB  THE  PAYMENT  OP  LOSSES  BY 
FIRE  AND  FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OP  POLICY 
HOLDERS  OF  FIRE  INSURANCE: 

Caah  in  Banka .  $108,048  »» 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  first  lien 
on  Real  Estate  (worth  $4,8ia,300).... 1,179,1  Bii  44 
United  States  Stocks  (market  valne).. 3,045,690  OO 
Bank  and  Railroad  Stocks  and  Bonds 

(market  value) . 1,510,055  04' 

State  Bonds  (market  value) .  90,000  OO 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand 
(market  value  of  Collaterals,  $699,- 

938.75) .  496,650  OO 

Interest  due  on  1st  January.  1884....  59,937  03 

Premiums  uncollected  and  In  hands 

of  Agents .  179,009  OT 

Real  Estate .  09,918  MO 

Total . $7,499,701  U 

CHAS.  J.  KABTIN,  President. 

J.  H.  WASHBUBN,  Becretary. 

CONTINENTAL 

(Fire)  Insurance  Company. 

Orricis,  )  New  York,  100  Broadway. 

Continental  S  Brooklyn,  cor.  Court  and  Montague  Sts., 
Buildings :  )  and  105  Broadway,  B.  D. 

Reserve  fhr  retnsnranee . $1,775,890  60 

Reserve  for  all  other  claims .  430,394  04 

Capital  paid  In  Cash .  1,000,000  OO 

Net  Surplus .  1,061,797  98 

Total  Cash  Assets,  Jan.  1,  1884....  $4,807,949  01 

This  Company  ctenducts  Its  business  under  the  restric¬ 
tions  of  the  Now  York  Safety  Fund  Law.  The  two  Saihtx 

Funds  now  amount  to  $1J)00,000, 

'  DIRXCTORS;  '  j 

GEO.  T.  HOPE,  President. 

H.  H.  LAMPORT,  Vice-President. 

F.  C.  MOORE,  9d  Vice-President. 


SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK, 
OEOROE  BLISS, 
WILLIAM  H.  SWAN, 
HENRY  0.  BOWBN. 
AURELIUS  B.  HULL, 
THEODORE  F,  VAIL, 
THEODORE  I.  HU8TED, 
WILLIAM  H.  CASWELL, 
WILLIAM  M.  RICHARDS, 
HORACE  B.  CLAFLIN, 

8.  B.  CHITTENDEN, 
SEYMOUR  L.  HU8TED, 
HENRY  F.  SPAULDING, 
WILLIAM  L.  ANDREWS, 
B.  W.  OORLIES, 

JAMES  FRASER, 

HIRAM  BARNEY, 


LAWRENCE  TURNUBX, 
SAMUEL  A.  8AWYEB, 
JOHN  L.  BIKER, 
WILLIAM  BBYOB, 
WELLINOTON  CLAPP, 
JOHN  H.  EARLS, 
RICHARD  A.  MCXIUBDT, 
ALEXANDER  E.  ORB, 
CHARLES  H.  BOOTH. 
WILLIAM  H.  HUBLBUT 
EDWARD  MARTIN, 
BBADISH  JOHNSON. 

8.  M.  BUCKINOHAM, 

J.  D.  VEBMILYE, 

JACOB  WENDELL, 
JOHN  F.  SLATER, 
JOHN  H.  SEED. 


R I  HI  HI  r  wanted  for  authentic  edition  of 

K|  ll|MH  his  life.  Published  at  Augucta,  his 
In  Infill  win  I  home.  Largest,  handsomest,  cheap¬ 
est,  best.  By  the  renowned  hlsterlan  and  biograpber. 
Col,  CONWELLp  Whose  life  of  Garfield,  published  by  us.  out. 
sold  the  twenty  others  by  60,000.  Outsells  every  book  ever 
published  iB  this  world;  many  agents  are  selling  fifty 
dally.  Agents  are  making  fortunes.  All  new  beginners 
sucoeesfal ;  grand  chance  for  them ;  tiS.Jj  made  by  a  lady 
agent  the  flrel  day.  Terms  most  liberal.  Particulars  free. 
Better  send  >.'>  cents  for  postage,  etc.,  on  free  outfit,  now 
ready,  Insludlng  large  prospectus  book,  and  save  valuable 
un*-  ALLEN  k  OO.,  Augusta,  Maine. 


CTRVa  PBCK,  StertUm. 

A.  M.  KIRBT,  Ste.  Local  DefctrtmmL 

B.  C.  TOWNSBtfD,  See.  Agency  Departmsnt. 

C.  H.  VUTCHSR,  See.  Brookljpi  rnpartmaU.  IR 

OEO.  H.  HOPE,  Ageneg  Manager, 

HANOVER  ^ 

Fire  Insurance  Companv 

NirniAL  LIFE  IXSl'RAM  BEILDlIfi, 

Cor.  NASSAU  and  LIBNNTT  STS.,  NSW  TOBK. 

SiA.7-fint  Semi-Anaiial  Statemont,  ihowing  tho  conditiM 
of  tho  Company,  January  1,  1883. 

Cash  Capital,  -  .  .  .  $1,000,000  00 

Reserve  for  Re-InHnrance,  -  •  702,988  80 

Reserve  for  all  other  Liabilitiefi,  140,705  97 
Net  Surplus,.  ...  1  7151654  8f 

Total  Assets,  ^ _ -  .  $2,559,289  1$ 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

United  States  Benda  (par  valus  Sl.325,000) . $1,668,211 

Bonds  and  Mortgage,  being  first  lien  on  Improv¬ 
ed  Beal  Estate  In  the  dUee  of  New  York  and 

Brooklyn .  .  SOO.TSO  06 

Inane  on  cxtll,  amply  secured .  1  *no  m 

Cash  In  Banks  and  OlSae  .  sa’wn  n 

Bal  Iroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds . ’  1  dlg’iss  0$ 


state  and  City  Bonds  .  15*280  S 

Bank  and  Trust  Company’s  Slocks .  58 ‘am  m 

Ballroad  Stock.  •  _  ,  .  u’loo  S 

Balances  In  bands  ol  Agsnts,  In  course  ef  Irene-  ' 
mission,  and  uacollsoted  Ctfice  PreinL’Bice. .  .  109  008  8V 

Aosrued  interest . . .  1$|T62  S 

SZNJAIQN  8.  wHoffST,  PtMlSat:^  ^ 

L  BIMSEH  LANE,  Tles-Pns't  aad  fiee^. 
1-  96E.  lestitint  fiewiiaiy. 


THE  NEW-YORK  EVANGELIST :  THURSDAY,  JULY  3,  1884. 


rJUUB  UTEW  YORK  EVANQEIiIST.  seven  thousand  veterans  in  the  procession; 
Ha.  150  HaMaa  Street.  the  State  troops  under  arms,  with  the  Sev- 

American  Tract  Soci^  Building,  Boom  29.  enth  Regiment  of  New  York  as  their  guests ; 

KKintT  M.  FiEUi,  Editor  and  Proprietor.  the  thirty  thousand  i^eople  brought  into  the 
TXRHS ;  $3  a  Year,  iiTAdvaBce,  Fortan  Paid.  railroads,  besides  the  whole  pop- 

■nterodatthePoetoffloeatNewYorkaaseoondwMaeemall  "^^tion  of  the  city  on  the  streets,  and  every 
natter.  house  for  miles  along  the  line  of  the  proces- 

20  oe^  a  lines  to  the  Inch.  gjon  decorated  with  flags ;  and  every  point  of 

Ob  Oie  Flftli  Pace,  30  cents  a  line.  ,  ,  ,  ,  ®  , 

Ob  tBe  Eicktii  Page,  50  cents  a  line.  observation,  whether  fence,  steps,  window, 

■arriages  aod  Deaths,  not  over  four  lines,  50  cents,  roof,  tree,  telegraph-pole,  occupied  with  Sym- 
o»er  lour  Hues,  10 cents  a  line.  _ . _ .  . _ , _ , , _ _ 


.4N DOVER  ALL  RIOHT. 


native  Christian’s,  that  they  might  be  kept  We  trust  in  common  with  our  readers,  that  this  congregation.  It  is  about  twenty-four  feet 


The  grand  old  Seminary  at  Andover  has  just  separate  from  the  corrupting  influences  of  the  the  reported  accident  to  Dr.  David  Irving— the  square,  and  including  the  spire  surmounting 
held  its  anniversary,  and  The  Congregational-  native  authorities ;  of  how  he  had  seen  many  breaking  of  his  leg  while  on  an  excursion  to  the  it,  will  be  carried  to  the  height  of  two  hundred 
ist,  the  stern  guardian  of  New  England  ortho-  &nd  very  beautiful  things  here  in  this  country  Giant’s  Causeway— may  prove  rather  less  than  feet  above  the  street.  The  stone,  like  that  of 
doxy  furnishes  a  three-column  report  of  the  of  light,  but  that  he  envied  us  for  none  of  this  more  serious  than  is  now  feared.  He  was  in  the  main  building,  will  be  from  the  quarries 
proceedings.  We  do  not  need  to  go  into  such  wealth,  luxury,  grandeur  of  our  life,  only  for  company  with  the  brethren  of  the  Belfast  Alii-  Just  west  of  the  city,  and  is  of  |that  black  and 
details ;  that  which  our  readers  chiefly  care  to  ^^is :  the  facilities  for  Christian  education  that  ance  at  the  time,  and  had  of  course  every  alle-  gray  color  which  gave  to  the  old  church  build- 
know  and  which  thev  will  learn  with  great  ^.re  at  hand.  And  he  pointed  silently,  expres-  viation  possible.  ing  at  the  corner  of  Washington  street  and 


*4ddree0  simply  Hew  Tork  KTangeltst,  Box  $S330c 


observation,  whether  fence,  steps,  window,  satisfaction,  is  that  the  fears  at  one  time  ex-  sively  towards  heaven,  his  hint  of  the  meeting 
roof,  tree,  telegraph-pole,  occupied  with  sym-  pressed  have  been  greatly,  if  not  entirely,  re-  and  sharing  time  that  he  knew  was  to  come, 
pathizing  spectators ;  showed  how  the  man  that  Ueved.  At  this  anniversary  there  was  evident-  ^nd  there  was  not  an  untouched  heart  in  the 


Torfc.  itemit.  In  all  cases,  by  drait.  moset  ordeb,  led  them  through  that  struggle  was  beloved 

trusted  and  revered,  and  how  deep  the 
example  he  set  them,  and  the  principles  with 
which  he  inspired  them,  bad  sunk  into  their 
hearts. 

The  statue  is  by  Olin  L.  Warner  of  New 
York,  a  native  of  Connecticut.  It  is  of  bronze, 

_  of  heroic  size,  seated,  with  a  thoughtful,  deter- 

mined  face  and  a  fair  likeness,  though  those 
THURSDAY,  JULY  3,  1884.  who  knew  only  his  generous  heart  and  gentle 

-  courtesy,  may  at  first  sight  be  disappointed  in 

conTEirrs  op  this  paper.  not  flnding  more  of  these  qualities,  while  only 

i-w  w-u  his  stemor  traits  are  represented.  It  is  cer- 


ly  great  freedom  of  speech  and  opinion,  and  whole  audience  as  this  fellow-Christian  led  us 
much  less  of  alarm  expressed  than  last  year,  speaking  his  own  language,  in  the  proyei 


)n  possible.  ing  at  the  corner  of  Washington  street  and 

TV  i  ..  i  1.  T  I.  M  Wabash  avenue  a  unique  and  attractive  ap- 

In  his  recent  tract  on  “Church  Loyalty,”  m  .u  .  .  .  ^ 

IT-  i  .(T  j  i  .u  i.  I  pearance.  To  the  former  tower  also  fifty-two 

Dr.  Vincent  says:  “I  do  assert  that  when  a  i  j  mu  ,  , 

1  /-.i  u  j  •  •  .UP  feet  in  height  will  be  added.  The  work  is  well 

leaves  one  Church  and  joins  another  for  .  i  j  u  i  .  j 

.  ,  1  .  1  •  1  »  V.  »  advanced,  and  when  completed,  will  make  the 


The  two  topics  most  critically  noticed  were  taught  by  the  Master.  The  words  we  knew 
those  of  atonement  and  probation,  the  same  not;  the  thought  we  could  easily  follow. 


b-  inn„  o  ‘society’  reasons,  and  to  shirk  the  ‘shame’ 

speaking  his  own  language,  in  the  prayer  J  ’  „„n-leaves  the  Church  Second  Church  the  most  imposing  and  beauti- 

taught  by  the  Master.  The  words  we  knew  u-  u  u-  -  .i  j  .i  i  j  u  a  ful  of  any  church  in  the  city.  The  tower  will 
......  which  his  father  and  mother  loved,  whose  doc-  _ 


which  have  chiefly  served  in  the  past  to  bring 
a  dark  shadow  over  Andover  hill.  Rev.  Dr. 
Plumb,  who  supposed  that  his  sharp  protest  a 
year  ago  would  bar  his  being  heard  again,  was 


THURSDAY,  JULY  3,  1884. 


conTEirrs  op  this  paper.  not  flnding  more  of  these  qualities,  while  only 

'“New  Mexi<x>  and  Arirona.  Letter  from  China.  Watt  ^is  Sterner  traits  are  represented.  It  is  cer- 
and  See.  Did  Mr.  Garrteon  Abolish  Slavery.  Letter  tainly  8>  noble  statue,  and  a  fit  resting-place 
from  Boston.  for  it.  As  Mr.  Harrison,  the  Sjieaker  of  the 

2.  OORBEBPONDEMCE :  The  Fourth  International  Sunday-  House  of  Representatives,  who  made  the  pre¬ 

school  conyention.  A  Deroted  Life.  From  the  White-  ggntation  speech  to  Gov.  Waller,  Said : 

water.^elreMen.  Anewandlmport^tmoyement 

in  our  Work  among  Freedmen.  My  Sister  and  I.  The  ,  .  .1 

Beiigious  Press.  marble  and  of  granite  and  of  decoration,  is  henee- 

3.  Sunday-school  Lesson,  by  Bev.  Dr.  Abbott  E.  KlttredRe.  forth  to  be  his  appropriate  resting-place.  This 

A  new  Church  In  Cleveland.  Miscellany.  -  vestibule,  consecrated  already  by  these  tattered 


courteously  invited  to  speak,  and  responded  in  this  brother  could  be  secured.  He  is,  we  sup- 
a  genial  manner,  and  while  taking  exceptions  pose,  still  to  be  addressed  at  the  Central  Hotel, 
on  some  points,  said:  “I  wish  now  to  express  2.51  Canal  street.  New  York, 
my  gratifleation  and  satisfaction  at  what  I 

have  learned  this  week  of  the  position  of  the  EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

Seminary  on  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement.”  , 

■’  For  one  cause  or  another  the  system  of  ap- 


not;  the  thought  we  could  easily  follow.  ..-  u  ..i  w  u’  •:  * _  be  a  worthy  memorial,  as  Mrs.  Armour  de- 

May  we  suggest  that  it  would  add  greatly  to  ®  ^  i^f ^  ^  h^  signs  it  to  be,  of  her  late  husband.  The  belfry 

the  interest  of  a  missionary  concert  in  our  .  ^  ^  ^  raining  e  ^ower  is  seventeen  feet  square,  and 

u  _ _ 1  XT...  V  1  -i.  has— I  say  that  this  man  commits  a  great  ,  ,  .  ..u  j  w 

churches  in  and  around  New  York  city,  as  it  *  v.  .i  i  T  ^  already  a  bell  of  cathedral  tone,  and  weighing 

has  in  one  or  more  already,  if  the  presence  of  ®  ^  ®  ®xamp  e,  an  e  ee  s  .  uiountings  three  tons,  has  been  placed 

_ 1  j  _ _ _„,i  Ti_  •  of  moral  weakness  in  his  household.” 


TVIV/UK,  OX.'L'O  «»  CftJUVA  OV  VV  O  VXRV/  OWVAO  ,  -  ,  ,  ,,  .  1_  x  •  w 

,  ,  •  u-  I  V.  1.T  »  With  its  mountings  three  tons,  has  been  placed 

of  moral  weakness  in  his  household.”  ....  ..  ...  ,  ,. 

-  within  It— the  gift  of  the  children  of  Mr. 

Our  pastors  and  their  families  of  Livingston  Armour.  p  City. 

county,  to  the  number  of  some  seventy  persons,  t-,-  ..  u-  u  u  •  .  i. 

.  ,  /  ,  .  .  .  rr  A  \  1  1  The  new  Directory  which  has  just  been  pub- 

had  a  basket  picnic  on  Tuesday  of  last  week  at  , .  .  ,  ,  .  ,  A  ,  - 

T  -D-*  *!  ♦  V...  yn  lished,  shows  an  increase  in  the  number  of. 


Long  Point  on  the  western  shore  ofConesus 
Lake.  And  a  right  social  and  pleasant  time 


names  of  13,500  over  that  of  1883.  This  increase 
is  believed  to  represent  a  growth  in  ixipulation 


TT  j  1  i  1.111  •  1.  1  1  rui  uuc  vauBC  111  ttuuiuci  luc  aysiciii  ui  iiii-  ..  ,,  _ _ _  ..1,1  1.  .  j  „„„  1^  i/iriicicvi  iciiicociii,  a,  kiiiyyi.ii  iii  injiiuitliiuu 

He  then  proceeded  to  say :  “All  IS  not  lovely,  i-u-v.ii.-i.uii  they  all,  young  and  old,  had  of  it.  They  are  ,vui  .i....! _ _  %yu  *11  1  v 

TY  T»r  t  -  i-  i.  .1  Ti.  -  1  prenticeship  has  lost  its  hold  on  the  commu-  .  A.  i  „..„u  of  45,0<X)  during  the  year.  The  total  population 

as  Dr.  McKenzie  has  intimated.  It  is  rumored  *  i  *-1*1  u  w  -v-  Just  the  homogeneous  people  to  enjoy  such  oc-  .  .  ’  ..  ”  *  „  .  -  j  u, 

-  --  .  nity,  m  part  certainly  through  the  opposition  -  ....  .  ..of  the  citv  must  now  be  eon.siderahlv  more 


— I  will  use  no  stronger  term — that  it  is  held  by 


A  plot  of  ground  a  little  to  the  north  now  be  considerably  more 


4.  EditoriaiB.  Letter  from  Chicago.  Ministers  and  which  his  right  hand  delivered  to  the  brave 

.  i^*"*.^**V.  .  <  ,  Y>»  u.  o  .  .Ui.  men  whom  he  sent  forth  to  battle,  and  his  right 

6.  Oanelder.  Original  Preaching.  Some  Objections  to  the  .  ,  *  .ui_  xt.  i  i 

French  System  of  Metrics.  The  Children  at  Home.  hand  received  from  them  when  they  came  back 

7.  Farmer’s  Department.  Health  Paragraphs.  The  House-  victorious,  wiil  be  made  more  sacred  forever  by 

hold.  Sclentlflc  and  Csetul.  Foreign.  his  august  presence.” 

8.  Two  Commencements.  Eeflectlons  on  Graduating  Fjt-  Waller  in  reply  thuS  links  Ws 

erclses.  Current  Events.  Money  and  Business.  -ium  uii>  -  i.u  u-i.  _  « 

name  with  Trumbull  s  in  the  future  history  of 
the  State : 

“These  stately  figures  in  marble  and  bronze  of 


peated  in  another  world  under  beti 

tions.”  As  Dr.  Plumb  closed.  Prof.  Smyth  however  still  a  legal  one,  and  occasionally  widely  known  as  Divinity  Point.  It  is,  we  are  shows  that  there  are  in  the  city  1,680  repre- 

A  -A  (IT  A  4.  1  r  ^  entered  into.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  ,,  invitiii<r  tvinoo  to  imee  tb^  boot  sentatives  of  the  Smith  family,  of  whom  nine- 

rose  and  said  “  I  do  not  know  of  an  utterance  .  ,  V-  -i-  assured,  a \ery  inviting  place  to  pass  the  heat-  ^  .i;  ’  .vu 

one  here  that  gives  the  implication  ^‘onservative  communities,  ed  term  free  from  care  in  the  enjoyment  of  na-  ty-fonr  are  disfinyim/ied  by  the  nameof  John. 

.  ,  ^ ,  as  appears  in  a  suit  recently  decided  m  Phila-  „„  j  Next  to  the  Smiths  come  the  Johnsons,  who 

one  w  o  as  rejec  e  ris  w  ia\e  where  it  was  held  that  an  apprentice  '  -  number  1,557,  of  whom  150  answer  to  the  name 

op^rtnnity  in  the  next  lire.  i>o  jg  gtjn  bound  by  all  the  terms  of  his  indenture.  The  Christian  Commission  reunion  gather-  of  John.  The  Directory  also  reveals  the  inter- 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  NOBLE  DEAD. 


from  any  one  here  that  elves  the  impUeatlon  '1'“®*®''  “‘"f  more  eonsetvativo  eommuuities,  ,1,^.  ot  na- 

that  any  one  aho  has  rejected  Christ  aill  have  “W'^s  “  a  suit  reeen  ly  divided  m  Ph  la- 
a  -a  -  au  a  i-»  ..  XT  dclphia,  whcre  it  was  lield  thut  all  appreDtico 
another  opportunity  in  the  next  life.  No  .  v,rv.,,Yfi  ky,  uii  fim  fot-ma  rat  Lie  iTYritmturo  The  Christian  Commission  reunion  cather- 


As  to-morrow  is  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  Trumbull  and  Buckingham,  the  war  Governors  of 
will  be  devoted  to  reviving  patriotic  memories,  Connecticut  in  the  Revolution  and  the  Rebellion, 
we  know  of  nothing  in  better  harmony  with  now' adorn  this  m agnificent  building,  and  the  places 
the  spirit  and  the  right  observance  of  the  day  they  occupy  are  of  historic  import.  The  statue  of 
than  to  recall  the  name  and  character  of  one  Trumbull  who  took  such  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
of  the  purest  and  best  of  our  public  men,  to  formation  of  this  Government,  stands  where  in 
whom  his  native  State  has  just  jiaid  well-de-  honor  it  should  be,  at  the  very  portals  of  the  Capi- 
Berved  honors.  The  18th  of  June  (anniversary  tol  of  this  Commonwealth.  The  statue  of  Buck- 
of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo)  was  a  great  day  for  Ingham  is  appropriately  here.  Its  position  in  this 
CJonnecticut,  as  it  was  devoted  to  the  unveiling  pa-rt  of  the  Capitol,  in  which  are  placed  the  sad 
of  a  statue  to  her  “  War  Governor  ”  in  her  new  but  honored  trophies  of  our  State  in  the  War  of 
Capitol.  This  new  “  State  House,”  as  they  call  the  Rebellion,  adds  to  its  memorial  slgniflcance; 
it — a  rare  specimen  of  modern  architecture,  and  these  worn  and  blood-stained  battle-flags, 
built,  as  we  are  told,  “within  the  appropria-  standing  like  so  many  sentinels  of  honor  to  guard 
tion,”  and  located  on  “Bushnell  Park,”  which  it,  add  to  its  glory.  Connecticut  never  rendered 
perpetuates  the  broad  genius  and  public  spirit  more  fitting  honors  than  those  of  to-day  to  oitlier 
of  that  noted  clergyman— is  a  fit  mausoleum  civilian  or  soldier,  living  or  dead.” 


rxiYYrYixYTi  lYY  txxo  X.X..YX  xxxY=.  X, is  sUll  bouiid  by  ull  tho  tcrms  of  Ms  indcnturc.  The  Christian  commission  reunion  gatner-  of  John.  The  Directory  also  reveals  the  inter- 

morew^sai  on  is  i  *  tn  i  •  •  r  even  be  arrested  and  committed  to  ings  have  been  so  pleasant  and  profitable  that  esting  fact  that  both  Bismarck  and  Gladstone 

TY  »^T^  arris,  w  o  snccee  e  o  e  c  laii  o  j^ii  for  failure  to  perform  his  work  properly,  another  one  (the  fifth)  is  called  to  meet  at  live  in  this  city  of  “the  rowdy  West,”  as  the 

^  le  c  osing  a  ress,  inw  u  it  is  so  rarely  that  the  employer  exercises  this  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J.,  on  Friday,  Saturday,  and  New  York  Herald,  with  cultured  and  saintly 

e  sai  .  IS  my  piovince  o  s  u<  y  ^c  ao-  bis  workman,  that  it  seemed  to  be  Sunday,  Aug.  1,  ‘2,  and  3.  The  invitation  in-  pretensions,  denominates  this  section;  and 

ogy,  and  I  wish  to  say  frankly  that  I  have  not  „„,i  xIyxy  om,-,YYofi/YTY  /yI  fLo  Idyxt  eludes  all  Arm v  Workers  of  the  Christian  Com-  tbnt  br»tb  thoao  riiafirYm,i'aiY<Yri 


yet  made  such  a  study  of  the  subject  that  I 
wish  to  commit  myself  publicly  while  it  is  un¬ 
dergoing  reexamination.  I  therefore  suggest 
that  yon  give  me  your  iiatience,  I  am  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  commit  myself  to  the  view  against 
which  fear  has  been  expressed,  but  I  am  posi¬ 
tive  that  a  theologic  solution  will  be  found 
that  will  remove  some  of  the  difflcnlties  which 
now  beset  the  matter.” 

This  address  was  received  with  great  satis- 


a  dead  letter,  and  the  affirmation  of  the  law  eludes  all  Army  Workers  of  the  Christian  Com-  that  both  these  distinguished  statesmen  are 


by  the  Philadelphia  Judge  has  attracted  con¬ 
siderable  attention  and  some  unfavorable  com¬ 


mission,  Sanitary  Commission,  and  Army  and  prosecuting  the  honest  calling  of  peddlers. 
Navy  Chaplains,  North  and  South,  to  assem-  Clement. 


It  seems  a  rather  harsh  methofl  of  ble  as  above.  A  circular  invitation  signed  by  chicag..,  in.,  June  28.  i884. 


punishing  a  failure  to  work  properly,  by  im-  Messrs.  L 
prisonment  in  jail.  Yet  this  is  permitted  by  John  O. 
the  statute.  It  is  (piite  contrary  to  Amerien.u  scattered, 
ideas  to  allow  imjirisonment  on  this  ground, 
imprisonment  for  debt  having  been  abolished. 

But  the  Philadelphia  Judge  did  not  use  his 

power  harshly ;  he  only  directed  an  imprison-  Knox  C< 


Messrs.  George  H.  Stuart,  Clinton  B.  Fisk, 
John  O.  Foster,  and  others,  is  being  widely 


LETTER  FROM  CHICAGO. 
A  College  Commencement. 


A  CORRECT  VIEW  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE. 

“Once  married,  a  man  ought  forthwith  ta 
determine  that,  so  far  as  his  own  efforts  are 
concerned,  want  shall  never  enter  his  house¬ 
hold;  and  that  his  children  shall  not,  in  the 


faction,  and  a  general  expression  of  assurance  ^  oo  y  ( irec  e  an  imprison-  Knox  College  at  Galesburg,  from  whose  Com-  gyent  of  his  being  removed  from  the  scene  of 

..  .  .  .  a  .  .  ,  ...  ment  for  twentv-four  hours,  and  said  he  did  mpnponipnt  pxerpiqe<;  T  havp  iii^^t  rptnrnpii  hji«  f ;  oeiug  removea  irom  ine  scene  oi 

that  .Andover  Seminary  will  take  a  position  ere  for  a  warnimr  than  for  an v  other  ^  returned,  has  his  life  and  labors,  be  left  a  burden  upon  socle- 

long  that  will  give  it  that  entire  confidence  of  more  tor  a  warning  than  for  any  other  enjoyed  a  degree  of  prosperity  during  the  past  t,v ’’-From  “  Thrift”  hv  Snm,.pi  Smiipa 


It  is  gratifying  to  notice  that  Gov.  Bucking- 


It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  Buckingham  as  ham’s  religious  character  receives  general  rec- 
the  “  War  Governor  so  gentle  was  he  in  ognition  and  reverence.  To  those  who  had 
spirit,  and  so  peaceful  in  his  ordinary  pursuits,  known  him  as  one  of  the  founders  ofthe  Broad- 
He  was  a  man  of  business,  a  merchant,  a  man-  way  Church  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  a  deacon  in 
ufacturer.  Mayor  or  Member  of  the  Common  that  Church  for  many  years,  a  Sunday-school 
Council  of  his  little  city;  but  never  before  in  teacher,  the  friend  of  ministers  and  mi.ssiona- 


long  that  w'ill  give  it  that  entire  confidence  of 
the  New  England  churches  which  it  has  enjoy¬ 
ed  for  more  than  half  a  century. 

A  VOYAGE  INTO  A  FOG-BANK. 

Travels  in  Faith— from  Tradition  to  Reason— 


.’’—From  “  Thrift,”  by  Samuel  Smiles. 
Without  the  help  of  Life  Insurance,  the  ful- 


it— a  laic  apcuixucu  ux  iixxjucxu  i*xx;xxi«:x.xuxc,  - . — -  -  - -  _  .. ...  Rp  .IpiYlnrpd  thp  dpoav  of  thp  minrpn  x.-  x,  u  ^  h  i  i  XUIIH,  uy  rwimuei  OmiieS. 

built,  as  we  are  told,  “within  the  appropria-  standing  like  so  many  sentinels  of  honor  to  guard  the  New  England  churches  which  it  has  enjoy-  n®  uepioreu  ine  aecay  or  ine  apjTen-  year  which  has  never  been  equalled  in  any  _ 

tion,”  and  located  on  “Bushnell  Park,”  which  it,  add  to  its  glory.  Connecticut  never  rendered  ed  for  more  than  half  a  century.  tice  system,  and  thought  that  a  large  part  of  other  year  of  its  history.  There  has  been  a  Without  the  help  of  Life  Insurance,  the  ful- 

perpetuates  the  broad  genius  and  public  spirit  ™ore  fitting  honors  than  those  of  to-day  to  oitlier  the  well-being  of  society  was  due  to  the  care-  steady  increase  from  year  to  year  in  the  nurn-  tlllment  of  this  duty  would  be  imjiossible  to. 

of  that  noted  clerirvman— is  a  fit  mausoleum  civilian  or  soldier,  living  or  dead.”  tul  instruction  of  apprentices  in  honorable  her  of  students  for  the  past  nine  years,  during  the  majority  of  men.  The  savings  that  can  bef 

for  any  of  her  pub^  characters.  It  is  gratifying  to  notice  that  Gov.  Bucking-  ^  VOYAGE  INTO  A  FOG-BANK.  trades.  -  Yrhich  its  present  able  and  universally  beloved  laid  aside  year  by  year  grow  but  slowly  toj 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  Buckingham  as  ham’s  religious  character  receives  general  rec-  .  Travels  in  Faith-from  Tradition  to  ^‘ason-  p^^Yid  Frazier,  who  recently  left  Pr®sident,  Dr.  Newton  Bateman,  has  been  at  wards  a  competency ;  and  who  shall  guarantee 

the  “  War  Governor  so  gentle  was  he  in  ognition  and  reverence.  To  those  who  had  issued  by  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  will  inter-  York  for  Liberia,  to  labor  there  among  head  of  the  institution.  The  whole  nnm-  the  power  to  maintain  them  till  they  reach 

spirit,  and  so  peaceful  in  his  ordinary  pursuits,  known  him  as  one  ofthe  founders  ofthe  Broad-  ®8t  some  readers  as  emanating  from  a  son  of  the  natives  of  his  own  color,  writes  an  interest-  t>®r  departments  College,  this  end?  But  from  the  instant  a  man’s  life  fa 

He  was  a  man  of  business,  a  merchant,  a  man-  way  Church  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  a  deacon  in  ^^®  ^®'t®  Nehemiah  Adams,  D.D.  The  ing  letter  to  the  “African-American  Presbyte-  '‘^®®'^®*i^y~has  been  455,  twelve  insured,  he  has  secured  the  advantage  that, 

ufacturer.  Mayor  or  Member  of  the  Common  that  Church  for  many  years,  a  Sunday-school  fatt®r  was  a  heady  man,  truly  orthodox,  who  rjan,”  dated  Greenville,  Binal  county  (West  than  were  ever  enrolled  in  any  former  single-handed,  it  would  have  taken  years  bf 

Council  of  his  little  city;  but  never  before  in  teacher,  the  friend  of  ministers  and  mi.ssiona-  co'ild  hold  to  and  advocate  the  extreme  doc-  May  1st.  It  apjiears  that  a  detach-  y®®'’*)  tiixl  sixteen  more  in  the  regular  College  close  economy  to  effect.  f 

public  life,  not  even  a  Member  of  the  Legls-  ries,  the  generous  contributor  to  colleges,  trin®s  of  the  chattel  slave  system;  the  son,  ment  of  the  Salvation  Army  has  invaded  those  ®^®'®®®®'  Like  all  other  colleges  East  and  Life  Insurance  is  not  the  fortune  of  a  prnv- 

laturc.  Well  known,  however,  as  an  excellent  academies,  public  improvements,  and  private  Capt.  Robert  C.  Adams,  is  ciuite  as  heady,  remote  parts.  A  single  one  of  the  order  who  West,  Knox  draws  a  large  part  of  its  students  ileged  class.  It  is  within  the  reach  of  evJ.ry 

business  man,  of  the  highest  integrity  and  spot-  charities,  the  faithful  friend,  the  sympathizing  though  in  another  direction.  He  gives  us  here  ^yent  immediately  into  the  country  towns,  rest-  fr®ni  the  vicinage,  and  yet  like  the  best  of  these  class,  however  humble;  of  every  individiial, 


laturc.  Well  known,  however,  as  an  excellent  academies,  public  improvements,  and  private  Robert  C.  Adams,  is  ciuite  as  heady,  remote  parts.  A  single  one  of  the  order  who  West,  Knox  draws  a  large  part  of  its  students  ileged  class.  It  is  within  the  reach  of  evJ.ry 

business  man,  of  the  highest  integrity  and  spot-  charities,  the  faithful  friend,  the  sympathizing  though  in  another  direction.  He  gives  us  here  ^yent  immediately  into  the  country  towns,  rest-  from  the  vicinage,  and  yet  like  the  best  of  these  class,  however  humble;  of  every  individual, 

less  morals,  public  spirited,  liberal  in  his  ben-  neighbor,  the  Good  Samaritan  to  everybody  sketch  of  his  Boston  school  days,  and  of  his  night  in  the  open  thatched  houses  in  ®®*1®8®®»  if  attracts  pupils  from  almost  all  however  poor.  By  an  effort  comparatiwely 

efactions,  and  thoroughly  Christian  in  his  in  distress,  there  was  needed  no  testimony  to  ®arly  experiences,  especially  his  many  strug-  utter  disregard  of  the  precautions  enjoined  up-  Parts  of  the  country,  and  from  other  countries,  slight,  by  an  economy  easily  followed, /the 

spirit,  when  the  times  became  critical,  as  they  his  religions  principle  and  Christian  spirit.  Kies  to  get  religion  to  achieve  a  genuine  expe-  on  those  not  yet  acclimated,  died  in  less  than  It  has  students  from  seventeen  different  States,  poorest  can  secure  its  beneflts,  and  with  triem 

.were  between  1856  and  1861,  the  people  of  the  Still  it  was  pleasant  to  his  friends  to  find  that  rience  in  that  line  of  things.  Running  pretty  weeks  Referring  to  tlieir  teachings  Mr  and  from  thirty-nine  counties  in  this  State,  be-  a  tranquillity  of  mind,  a  freedom  from  anxiety. 

State  turned  from  their  public  men  to  this  pri-  Senator  Platt,  who  represents  the  State  in  Con-  well  for  a  time,  while  surrounded  by  congenial  Frazier  says:  “They  come  with  the  doctrine  having  one  student  from  Canada,  one  a  stimulant  to  industrious  labor  which  no 

vate  citizen.  The  Southern  States  were  pre-  gress,  and  delivered  the  commemorative  ora-  and  propitious  home  influences,  he  was  at  complete  sanctification;  of  faith  healing;  Russia,  and  one  from  Japan.  The  per-  other  provision,  purchased  at  the  same  rate, 

paring  to  secede,  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  had  tion,  had  found  in  his  Christian  character  the  .l®agth  obliged  to  quit  his  Latin  school  in  con-  jiyeyge  tongues  (tliey  will  when  they  ®®®tage  of  Christian  students  is  said  to  be  can  confer.  The  spirit  which  first  called  into 

been  passed,  the  Kansas  outrages  were  going  basis  of  all  his  virtues  and  usefulness.  Begin-  sequence  of  overstudy,  and  a  position  on  ship-  down  and  learn  them) ;  and  God  is  going  to  greater  here  than  in  any  other  college  in  the  existence  the  principle  of  Life  Insurance  ap- 

on,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  was  soon  to  be  nominated  ning  as  he  did  with  the  sentiment  that  “For  board  being  secured  for  him,  he  sjient  the  re-  a  miracle  to  heal  them  should  they  get  ®ave  two.  During  the  nine  years  of  peals  to  those  feelings  of  our  nature  which 

for  the  Presidency.  The  fact  that  Connecticut  every  occasion  God  provides  a  man,”  he  went  mainder  of  his  youth  in  a  seafaring  life.  In  gipj^.  aud  they  need  no  medicine  but  put  faith  B®'t®roan  s  service  there  hav^  been  three  exalt  both  individual  and  national  character, 

was  very  evenly  divided  between  the  political  on  to  represent  him  as  raised  up  of  heaven  to  the  course  of  these  years  he  saw  much  of  the  an, I  He  pyoteet  them  from  any  ““iked  revivals  of  religion,  in  which  more  The  most  conspicuous  merit  of  Life  Insur- 

parties,  and  had  her  State  election  six  months  lead  a  people  divinely  inspired  with  such  de-  world,  and  withal  seems  not  to  have  wholly  ^jeadly  hurt  if  they  should  tread  upon  serpents,  tkan  two  hundred  students  have  been  convert-  ance  is  its  ability  to  secure  a  provision  for  the 

earlier  than  the  Presidential  one,  gave  great  votioii  to  the  Government  and  to  libertv,  in  intermitted  his  interest  in  religions  things,  j  have  faith  in  God,  but  my  faith  does  not  lead  ““I  ^kere  have  been  conversions  every  year,  members  of  a  family  surviving  after  the  death 
significance  to  her  action ;  and  after  the  long-  language  like  this :  '  But  ^  having  never  occurred  to  him  to  “  receive  tenjpt  Him ;  if  I  tread  upon  any  of  these  ^  gymnasiuin  with  excellent  appointments  of  the  father,  upon  whom  they  were  depeudent» 

est  and  most  vigorous  canvass  the  State  ever  “In  his  faultless  character  one  quality  stood  out  the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  a  little  child,”  he  genxents  in  Africa,  it  must  be  an  accident  •  and  tor  physical  training,  has  helped  to  secure  uni-  This  is  the  quality  which  must  secure  for  it  the 


significance  to  her  action ;  and  after  the  long¬ 
est  and  most  vigorous  canvass  the  State  ever 


language  like  this : 

“  In  his  faultless  character  one  quality  stood  out 


passed  through,  it  was  found  that  she  had  en-  strikingly :  it  was  his  sublime  religious  faitji.  It 
trusted  her  interests  and  responsibility  in  this  pervaded  and  energized  the  wliole  man.  I  know 


emergency  to  William  A.  Buckingham. 


that  the  fer\or  of  those  days  seems  to  have  passed 


When  the  war  broke  out,  the  State  had  no  — so  much  so,  indeed,  tliat  it  may  seem  inappropri- 
troops  ready  for  the  field,  and  no  law  by  which  ate  to  dwell  on  this  eontrolling  element  in  Buek- 
they  could  be  sent  out  of  the  State,  and  the  Ingham’s  character ;  init  truth  and  justice  demand 
Legislature  was  not  in  session.  The  Governor  It.  Like  Washington  at  Valley  Forge,  he  met  the 
assumed  the  responsibility,  and  pledging  his  crisis  with  prayer,  and  from  the  beginning  to  the 
private  fortune,  proceeded  to  raise,  equip,  and  end  of  the  trial,  went  forward  with  a  calm  bearing 
arm  troops.  In  four  days  after  the  President  bom  of  the  undoubteti  faith  that  he  was  l»ut  an  in- 
made  his  first  call  for  troops,  he  had  an  organ-  strument  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord  God  Almighty  to 
ized  regiment  in  camp,  and  within  a  month  do  His  will,  to  preserve  His  chosen  nation,  to  set 
flfty-four  regiments  had  tendered  their  servi-  His  people  free.  Who  shall  deny,  even  in  this 
ces  to  the  Governor,  though  the  President’s  skeptical  day,  that  faith  alone  makes  man  truly 
call  was  only  for  a  single  regiment,  as  the  great?  It  made  Buckingham  great,  and  we  shall 
quota  of  the  State ;  and  all  through  the  Rebel-  do  but  partial  justice  to  his  memory  or  ids  alillity 
lion  there  was  the  same  quick  and  generous  if  we  do  not  recognize  and  honor  this  noblest, 
response  to  every  call  of  President  Lincoln  or  grandest  ciuality  of  the  man.  As  I  rex’all  his  bear- 
every  proclamation  of  Gov.  Buckingham.  The  ing  in  those  years  of  peril,  I  cannot  but  feel  that 
State  always  filled  her  quota,  and  more  than  he  combined  in  character  the  stern  justice  of  Isra- 
filledit;  and  this  is  her  ever-memorable  war  el’s  judge  and  the  wrapt  spirit  of  the  Hebrew 
record,  that  with  a  population  of  only  470,(K)0,  prophet.” 

she  sent  into  the  field  53,0(X)  soldiers — more  And  in  this  connection  he  quotes  what  a  bro- 
than  one-third,  and  almost  one-half,  of  her  ther  Senator,  now  dead,  said  of  him  when  those 
men  capable  of  bearing  arms !  Such  washer  representatives  of  the  nation  paid  their  tributes 
confidence  in  the  lead  of  her  Chief  Magistrate,  to  his  worth : 

and  such  her  unsparing  devotion  to  the  Gov-  “Sir,  I  should  wrong  Hie  memorj-  of  Gov.  Buck- 
ernment  and  the  great  interests  it  was  framed  ingham,  and  grieve  his  truthful  spirit,  only  that 


was  afloat  in  a  double  sense,  and  deriving  no  for  complete  sanctification,  I  would  just  like 
happiness  or  assurance  from  his  old  experi-  to  see  one  wholly  sanctified  woman  or  man  live 
ence,  he  forsook  it,  and  here  in  the  course  of  Liberia.  All  that  I  meet  tell  of  their  doubts 
some  eighteen  chapters  we  have  an  outline  of  fp,^rg  their  wars  within.” 

his  flonnderings  in  the  good  harbor  of  faith,  - 

and  far  away  in  the  cold  and  fog-enveloped  sea  The  Piegiiu  Indians  are  reported  to  be  dying 


as  for  eomplete  sanctification,  I  would  just  like  among  the  students.  greatest  amount  of  support.  Entirely  different 

to  see  one  wholly  sanctified  woman  or  man  live  ^he  graduating  class  numbered  twenty-six,  from  every  other  kind  of  provision  for  the  fu- 
in  Liberia.  All  that  I  meet  tell  of  their  doubts  and  the  incoming  senior  class  numbers  thirty-  ture  which  accidents  may  injure  and  which 
and  fears  and  their  wars  within.”  kve.  Four  of  the  graduates  were  from  one  death  will  at  once  put  an  end  to.  Life  Insurance 

-  ’  family,  children  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wykoff,  and  presents  its  most  admirable  feature,  and  comes 

The  PiegHU  Indians  are  reported  to  be  dying  one  of  the  four  took  the  first  prize  at  the  last  most  promptly  into  service  by  the  very  event 


of  doubt, and  later,  of  downright  infidelity.  It  of  starvation  in  Northern  Montana,  and  there  inter- State  contest  for  the  best  written  and  which  terminates  every  other  kind  of  effort. 


is  in  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  chapter,  on  seems  good  reason  to  fear  that  there  will  be  spoken  oration. 


We  are  not  left  to  .speculate  about  its  results^ 


“Liberal  Convictions,”  that  Mr.  Adams  discov-  trouble,  the  Indians  having  the  assurance  to  The  orations  and  essays  at  Commencement  nor  to  search  for  evidences  of  its  success.  One 

ers  his  real  sentiments— how  far  he  has  drifted  helj)  themselves  to  the  cattle  of  the  settlers  were  of  a  high  order  of  merit.  Not  only  for  its  of  our  largest  companies,  the  Equitable  Life 

from  his  good  father’s  faith.  He  now  holds  rather  than  lie  down  and  perish  for  want  of  wholesome  moral  and  religious  influences,  but  Assurance  Society,  reports  the  amount  of  death 

that  the  “  dogmas  of  Christian  theology  ”  are  food.  And  while  on  the  subjec^t  of  Indians,  it  also  for  the  thorough  intellectual  training  losses  which  it  has  paid  during  the  first  six 

in  the  way  of  the  intellectual  growth  of  man ;  is  well  to  note  that  Miss  Sarah  Eden  Smith  is  which  it  gives,  Knox  deservedly  takes  rank  months  of  this  year,  to  the  families  or  heirs  of 

that  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  are  of  small  ao-  just  giving  a  very  favorable  account  of  her  ex-  among  the  foremost  of  our  colleges,  and  its  insured  persons,  to  be  nearly  $1,5(K),0(X).  We 

count ;  and  as  for  the  New  Testament,  he  is  perience  with  a  drawing  class  of  fifty  Indian  graduates  hold  their  own  in  the  contests  of  are  surrounded  by  families  whom  Life  lusur- 

even  convinced  that  the  life  of  Jesus  is  largely  pupils  in  the  Normal  School  at  Hamjiton,  Va.,  scholarship  with  the  graduates  of  other  col-  ance  has  redeemed  from  poverty ;  whom  It  has 

composed  of  traditions  of  a  credulous  age ;  the  whither  she  went  some  time  since  from  a  wish  leges.  The  finances  of  the  institution  are  maintained  in  a  position  in  society  from  which 

doctrine  of  the  atonement  is  of  course  a  hor-  to  test  their  capacity,  and  out  of  friendship  to  steadily  improving,  but  it  greatly  needs  to  without  its  help  they  had  Irretrievably  fallen. 

ror,  and  all  belief  in  the  miraculous  “is  a  drag  the  head  of  the  institution— Gen.  Armstrong,  have,  and  steps  are  immediately  to  be  taken  No  one  can  deny  that  its  value  Is  inestimable. 

upon  men’s  efforts,  and  enfeebling  to  their  Writing  to  the  Boston  Transcript,  Miss  Smith  with  a  view  to  secure,  an  ampler  endowment. 

minds.”  In  short,  the  world  would  get  on  is  very  sure  that  this  large  class  is  in  no  re-  By  a  provision  in  the  will  of  one  of ‘its  trustees  ‘ 

better  without  churches,  ministers,  or  relig-  spect  inferior  to  whites  of  the  same  age  and  (Henry  Hitchcock,  Es<i.,  of  Galesburg)  recently  irMltltfilCirfii  Atlu 

ion.  These  is  nothing  new  or  forcible  in  all  grade  of  culture,  in  aptitude  for  all  forms  of  deceased,  the  College  will  at  no  distant  day  ^ » 

this,  and  much  more  we  might  quote,  and  the  design.  The  Government  may  therefore,  she  come  into  the  possession  of  a  munificent  be-  NEW  YORK. 

book  will  only  be  curiously  interesting  to  those  well  argues,  feel  warranted  in  providing  still  quest  of  sixty-five  thousand  dollars.  Alto-  Yokk  City.— Removal  of  Jiev.  E.  A.  Elmore, 


to  promote.  It  has  been  said  that 


his  spirit  is  beyond  the  reach  of  grief,  if  I  should 


“  Probably  no  one  of  the  War  Governors  was  neglect  to  bear  testimony  tt)  one  thing.  There  is 
more  relied  on  by  President  Lincoln,  than  Buck-  in  this  unbelieving  generation  a  loud  if  not  a  large 
ingham.  Very  early  in  the  war,  foreseeing  the  element,  ilesperate  if  not  devilish,  hoping  nothing 
magnitude  of  the  contest,  he  addressed  to  him  a  here  and  fearing  nothing  hereafter,  which  screams 
letter  setting  forth  his  views  of  the  situation,  with  derision  of  the  Christian  statesman.  Standing 
Many  of  the  suggestions  contained  In  that  letter  by  the  grave  of  Buckingham,  I  must  not  forget  to 
were  embodied  in  the  President’s  Message  to  Con-  tell  the  world  that  he  was — what  I  have  never  dar- 
gress  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1861,  and  from  that  ed  to  pretend  to  be — a  Christian  statesman." 
date  onward  Lincoln  frequently  consulted  him.”  Yes,  those  who  knew  him  best  knew  that  his 
It  may  be  added  that  there  is  among  his  pa-  chief  and  all  controlling  principle  was  rolig- 
pers  the  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Pres-  jous  principle ;  that  promotion  inspired  him 
ident,  when  he  made  his  first  call  for  75,000  neither  self-confidence  nor  pride,  but 

troops,  tolling  him  that  he  misapprehended  only  drove  him  to  God  for  guidance  and  help ; 
both  the  spirit  and  the  resources  of  the  Rebel-  that  where  duty  called  him  and  God  sent  him, 
lion,  and  that  he  should  have  called  for  300, (MX),  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  draw  back;  and  till 
as  he  soon  did.  the  work  was  accomplished,  come  what  might 

The  respect  felt  for  Governor  Buckingham’s  Qf  hindrant«  or  defeat,  he  was  to  bate  neither 
judgement,  and  the  confidence  reposed  in  his  heart  nor  hope  of  final  victory,  with  the  Al- 
nnselflsh  patriotism,  by  the  authorities  at  mighty  behind  him.  He  had,  it  is  true,  sub- 
Washington,  are  shown  by  such  incidents  as  ordinate  motives ;  valued  the  approval  of  his 
these.  It  is  related  of  the  President  that  be-  friends,  and  prized  the  respect  of  all  good  i>eo- 
ing  introduced  to  a  Connecticut  gentleman  pjg .  honored  the  name  he  bore,  and  would  not 
during  the  war,  he  quickly  and  impressively  dishonor  his  Puritan  training.  And  we  have 
said  “  Do  you  know  what  a  good  Governor  you  always  thought  that  of  these  subordinate  mo- 
have  got  ?  ”  and  to  another  he  said  “  The  Con-  tiy^g  not  the  least  was  his  ambition  to  be  to 
necticut  regiments  give  me  no  trouble.  Gov.  Connecticut  in  the  Rebellion  what  Trumbull 
Buckingham  always  sends  them  fully  equip-  was  in  the  Revolution— such  a  help  to  the  Pres¬ 
ped  for  any  emergency.”  We  remember  to  ident,  and  such  a  support  to  the  Government, 
have  heard  a  gentleman  say  that  the  Gover-  gnj  under  all  and  above  all,  was  that  sense  of 
nor  onoe  sent  him  to  Washington  on  business  duty  to  God  and  confidence  in  His  guidance 
with  Secretary  Stanton,  whom  he  dreaded  to  ^nd  aid,  that  made  him  such  a  trustworthy 
meet  on  account  of  his  brusque  manners  and  leader,  and  gave  him  such  following  from  all 
imperious  spirit,  when  the  first  words  of  the  eiasses  and  from  both  political  parties  in  his 
latter  were  “  Gov.  Buckingham  can  have  any-  Stskte.  And  it  is  gratifying  to  see  this 

thing  he  wants :  for  he  is  always  reasonable.  crowning  glory  of  the  man  duly  recognized 
His  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  his  troops,  honored  when  a  public  estimate  is  made 
and  sympathy  with  their  families  when  sick-  qj  him,  and  he  is  assigned  his  permanent  place 
ness  or  death  overtook  them,  well  entitled  (.jjg  history  of  his  native  State.  As  was  said 
him  to  the  name  he  acquired,  “  The  Soldier’s  Senator  Platt  in  closing : 

Friend.”  Not  a  regiment  left  the  State  but  he  >•  •’The  things  that  are  seen  are  temporal,  but  the 

was  present  at  its  departure,  nor  did  one  re-  things  that  are  unseen  are  eternal.’  Marble  and 

tom  that  he  did  not  welcome  back,  besides  bronze  are  enduring,  but  character  is  more  endur- 

visiting  many  of  them  in  the  field,  and  fol-  than  they.  Marble  may  crumble,  bronze  may 

lowing  to  the  grave  those  who  fell  and  were  defaced,  but  the  life  of  Buckingham,  already 

brought  home.  To  one  whose  duties  kept  him  wrought  Into  the  very  fibre  of  Connecticut  charac- 

much  at  the  front,  he  said  “  You  will  see  a  j^r,  is  immortal.” 

good  many  battles  and  much  suffering.  Don’t  *  * 

let  any  Connecticut  man  suffer  for  want  of  Bishop  A.  0.  Coxe  has  received  from  Rev. 


who  may  have  a  personal  interest  in  its  intelli-  higher  and  more  diversified  means  of  instrnc-  gether  the  prospects  of  Knox  College  were  j^ew  York"an!d*the^*eo^e^of  ^s^chare^'t^t^^ 
gent,  well-meaning,  but  utterly  deluded  author,  tion  for  its  Indian  ward.s  at  Hampton,  Carlisle,  never  before  so  bright  with  promise  as  they  are  morial  Chapel  in  E^t  Thirtieth  street  has  become 

and  elsewhere.  _ _  now.  If  its  friends  rally  to  its  support,  as  it  is  vacant  by  the  removal  to  Maryville  College,  Tenn., 

'tl.y  -xyo.yI  .f5.Y„o  #  fLo.  I  A  .  Ki  believed  they  will,  and  amply  endow  it,  it  is  of  ®6v.  Edgar  A.  Elmore.  For  the  past  seven 

MARDIROS  SIRAOANION.  The  resolutions  of  the  Geneial  Assembly  on  ...  nnmh«r  nf  ifl  at„H«YYt«  thmx^h  h®  ha®  been  engaged  in  pulpit  and  evangell- 


and  elsewhere.  _ _ 

MARDIROS  SIRAGANION.  The  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  on 

'ri,.Y..„  .Y.Y...  5.Y  „  _ the  work  of  our  Permanent  Committee  on  Tem- 

Iherc  IS  now  in  New  York  city  a  very  inter-  ,  ,  .  •  . 

esting  representative  of  the  Armenian  race-  elsewhere  given.  As  will  be  seen 

his  name  heads  this  article.  He  is  from  Arab-  the  Assembly  has  laid  out  a  large  amount  of 


certain  that  the  number  of  its  students  thonirh  be  has  been  engaged  In  pulpit  and  evangeil- 

certaintnattnenumoeror  Its  students,  tnougn  previously  been  faithfully 

already  large,  would  at  once  be  greatly  in-  and  zealously  carried  on  by  the  lamented  Charles 

(freased.  H.  Payson.  On  his  graduation  from  Union  Semi- 


hls  name  heads  this  article.  He  is  from  Arab-  ^  ^  ^  h  amount  or  Barrows  of  the  First  Church,  Mr.  Elmore  wm  selec^  by  Dr.  WiHlam 

hy.  rY»  rwA-oi  A=5o  ■vrs.Y.Y..  t-Lyy  UoYYir  work  for  this  Committee,  and  has  commended  .  ,,  .  ,  ..  v  tt  (  t  Adams  for  this  post  of  tell  and  responsibility,  one 

kirciu  of  Central  Asia  Minor.  The  city  itself  ,,  f.Y.  A^a.  ...  whose  address  before  the  Young  Men’s  Chris-  which  most  you^minlsters  might  well  hesitote  to 


has  a  ixipulation  of  perhaps  25,000,  and  there 
are  250  villages  around  it  dei>endent  on  it ;  thus 


it  to  the  churches  for  funds  to  defray  its  ex¬ 


penses.  Just  now,  as  we  are  informed,  the 

*  .  . .  ,  .  .  ,1  i,  marked  ability,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  God  of  remarkable  magnetic  power,  who  had  made 


the  whole  district  is  a  large  and  important  field  trea®nry  is  entirely  empty ;  and  it  hence  goes  Board  of  Trustees. 

—  _  _  _  _  *  ixrifnmif  cavinor  f  hnr  iinmaa  fno  oniirnhoa 


of  work.  In  that  city  is  an  independent  Arme¬ 
nian  church.  It  was  organized  through  mis¬ 
sionary  effort  more  than  twenty-five  years  ago ; 


without  saying  that  unless  the  churches  and 
friends  of  the  cause  respond  promptly  and  with 
a  good  degree  of  liberality,  it  will  be  impossible 
for  the  Committee  to  perform  the  service  as- 


The  Prefbyterian  Hoipital. 


full  proof  of  his  ministry  and  ardently  loved  hla 
people,  and  was  beloved  by  them  with  no  common 
fervor  of  attachment,  without  experience  and 


Several  months  ago  the  corporation  of  Rush  not  In  robust  health,  Mr.  Elmore  entered  upon  his 


Medical  College  offered  to  give  to  the  Presby- 


exactlng  labors,  and  has  prosecuted  them  vrith  his 
best  powers  until  his  parting  sermon  last  Sabbath. 


and  after  about  eight  years  of  assisted  life,  it  ^  Vv.  T  kV  d  7  Z  terians  of  the  city  a  sufficient  number  of  lots,  T 

.,WY.Y,<  .Y,..,.  „..YY.Y.Y..*  fTL  .Y  YY^^wY  1  _ _ _  sigHcd  by  tHc  Asscmbly.  The  work  of  the  i  .1.  .  xj  yx  i.  .  It  Is  only  justice  to  say  that  he  has  been  a  most 

assumed  Its  own  support.  The  iieople  are  poor  n„„ht  not  to  he  crinnled  for  the  eligibly  located  on  the  west  side,  on  which  to  instructive  preacher  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 

and  wretched,  as  is  to  be  expected,  being  under  .  ,  ,  ^  1  j  n  t*  erect  a  large  and  commodious  hospital  build-  wise  In  counsel,  and  with  a  heart  warm  In  love  and 

Turkish  rule.  ®  T  “®/®’’  ing.  The  only  condition  attached  to  the  offer,  sympathy ;  he  has  been  helpfnl  and  comforting  to 

But  their  church  bulMlhg  he»  uow  hecuue  ""“-"O  '"*■  wh'lch  w»  ac«,pt«i,  wa.  (I  hellete)  that  the  eTf». 

unfit  for  use.  There  is  an  imperious  and  grow-  ^  '  Faculty  of  the  College  should  have  the  right  to  istry  and  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ." 

ing  need  of  facilities  for  Christian  education.  .^jiliam  Glazier  of  Milwaukee  writes  to  nominate  the  medical  staff  of  the  hospital.  It  The  he  l^ves  know  his  fid 

The  church  estiinates  that  a  sum  of  $5,000  is  Haly,  President  of  the  American  ‘®  estimated  that  the  entire  cost  of  the  build-  JarenTchSreh^n  mISs^^^^  wuT^ follow  him 

i^oded  for  a  new  house  of  worship,  to  say  no-  Geographical  Society,  concerning  his  discovery  ^“1  be  $160,000,  when  it  shall  be  complet-  P  their  prayers  and  beet  wishes  for  more  vigor- 
thing  of  school  buildings.  This  is  far  more  jq  June,  1881,  of  the  true  sources  of  the  Missis-  ^  ^  designed.  The  first  section,  consist-  health  and  enlarg^  useful^ 


thing  of  school  buildings.  This  is  far  more 


than  this  i*eople  can  raise,  and  they  have  sent  .  '  xhey  are  not  in  Lake  Itasca  as  ha^  ‘“8  ®®“*  "^**‘** 

their  nastor  to  a.sk  American  Phriarianfa  to  ®*Pia'  ^ney  are  not  in  L.aKe  iiasca,  as  nas  ,  ,  -nrLxY»Y  fleY<cKxYxi  aLxy  LxYorYifoi  .ixiii  an  has  now  felt  constrained  to  comply.  Mr.  Elmore 

.  ,  P  ®  been  previously  supposed,  but  in  a  beautiful  Pi®^d.  When  finished,  the  hospital  will  ac-  accepts  the  department  of  Latin  language,  for 

®  P*  ^  _  lake  to  the  southward,  hitherto  unknown,  commodate  three  hundred  beds.  The  section  which  he  Is  well  qualified.  He  will  prove  a  valu- 


It  was  intensely  interesting  meet  ia  Chris-  ^he  Mississippi’s  source  ’is  3184  miles  from  the  "^w  complete  will  accommodate  eighty  beds. 


tian  service  a  short  time  ago  with  this  brother  .  Mexico 

of  another  race  and  siieech.  He  is  swarthy  in 

complexion,  somewhat  undersized  in  figure.  Dr.  Bowditch 


able  accession  to  Maryville  CJollege,  and  make  It 

ulf  of  Mexico  .  . .  The  structure  is  four  and  a  half  stories  high,  ®7,®'’,ff  ““PP®*^ 

Uir  or  Mexico. - -  nressed  brick  with  stone  Church  In  the  Southwest.  Ly 

r»r  Ti.Yiix.in/.h  ■vr^YY.*  xx  t»  x+ki  u  k  *..1  «  t*  i  ^  k  a  1  k  <1.11  Universify-place  Church. — The  following,  a  copy  of 

Dr.  Bowditch  Morton,  M.D.,  of  this  city,  has  trimmings.  It  Is  a  very  substantial  building,  circular  ^he  Board  of  Trustees  of  theUnlver- 


typically  Armenian  or  Turkish  in  feature  and  prepared  a  very  useful  manual  of  a  half  dozen  and  is  supplied  with  all  the  modern  hospital  gity -place  Church,  issued  to  the  congregation,  will 
expression ;  but  through  it  all  can  be  seen  the  chapters,  on  “  First  Aid  to  the  Injured.”  Sev-  improvements.  The  basement  is  devoted  to  indicate  the  changes  now  about  to  be  undertaken, 
traces  of  an  earnest  Christian  spirit.  enteen  informing  illustrations  are  intersiiersed,  culinary  purposes,  store-rooms,  apartments  to  the  wishes  of  the  congregation 

He  speaks  with  evident  fluency  and  elo-  and  all  are  issued  under  the  auspices  of  “The  for  the  warden’s  family,  and  for  domestics,  the"tru8t^*of  the  Church  have  for  some  time  bewl 
quenw,  but  only  in  his  native  tongue.  And  Society  for  Instruction  in  First  Aid  to  the  In-  morgue,  and  laumlry.  The  main,  second,  and  considering  the  necessity  of  making  changes  In  the 
yet  not  all  is  lost  in  the  passage  of  his  tongue  jured.”  It  should  be  well  distributed  in  quar-  third  floors  are  chiefly  for  patients  and  attend-  building.  In  order  to  better  “dapt  it  to  the  work 
through  an  interpreter  into  American  minds,  tors  where  it  is  most  likely  to  become  of  prac-  ants.  The  fourth  floor,  besides  having  rooms  toi*2refS  stildy^  ^rio^  SaS.  Hiey  d wlded  at 

for  his  Christian  sincerity  and  pathetic  plead-  tical  moment.  _  for  patients,  contains  also  surgical  and  medl-  fyu  nieeting,  with  entire  unanimity,  upon  lower¬ 
ing  were  evident  in  tone  and  gesture.  on  or,  ®al  rooms  ;  while  the  fifth  floor  or  attic  will  be  ing  the  choir  gallery,  rebuilding  the  organ,  and 

Heteldm  ot  hi.  life  .nd  work;  ho.  tor  page,  will  be  ro^llly  Interred,  Kby  ono  well  «PProprlated  ^ '‘'‘Thf'cTMg' SS.°”olr  rtll.  It  to 

twenty-six  years  he  had  been  the  pastor  of  that  skilled  in  mathematical  science,  and  who  hsg  diseases,  so  as  to  isolate  them  from  the  other  greatly  improve  the  effect  of  the  music,  and 

church,  a  successor  of  the  grand  old  Apostle  to  from  the  best  impulses  given  much  attention  wards.  The  section  now  nearly  complete  costs  produce  better  unity  In  the  services.  An  examlno- 


anything  that  can  be  done  for  him.  If  it  costs  Dr.  E.  N.  Potter,  his  acceptance  of  the  Presi- 
money,  draw  on  me.”  He  came  to  regard  his  dency  of  Hobart  College,  to  date  from  the  first 
soldier-boys  as  his  own  children,  and  they  of  August.  The  letter  is  written  from  Oxford, 
looked  upon  him  as  a  father.  England.  We  notice  that  the  Diocesan  Con- 

No  wonder  that  the  people  should  wish  to  vention  of  Nebraska,  as  if  ignorant  of  all  this, 
perpetuate  and  hand  down  to  posterity  some  last  week  made  choice  of  Dr.  Potter  to  succeed 
representation  of  their  “  War  Governor.”  The  the  late  Bishop  Clarkson. 


had  been  the  incidents  of  this  quarter-centnry  could  all  the  interests  and  details  involved  be  women  of  tne  city  ana  suDuros  are  engag-  considerable  money,  the  Board  are  confident  that 
of  modem  missionary  work.  He  told  us  of  how  settled  on  a  right  and  universal  basis  Such  a  ®‘^  ^^®  work  of  furnishing  the  rooms,  when  completed  the  instrument  will  be  of  compar- 

once  he  had  been  seized  by  a  band  of  robbers,  result  is  worth  striving  for  *  Parker  Davis,  the  son  of  our  devoted  greater  Intrinsic  and  pnctical  value. 

.»d  exited  .n  lmm<.B..e  .pd  ylolept  depth.  I.re.byh,ri.l  ml^l^ry,  the  E  K.  D«yl, 

But  when  they  heard  that  he  was  the  Protes-  We  notice  that  the  House  Postofflee  Commit-  has  been  appointed  resident  physician,  and  auditorium. 

tant  preacher  of  the  neighboring  city,  they  re-  tee  has  reported  a  bill  extending  the  limit  for  so®^  this  institution  will  be  equipped  for  Its  The  alteration  of  the  choir  gallery  compels  » 
leased  him  and  gave  him  money,  because  they  the  single  rate  of  letter  postage  from  half  an  healing  and  beneficent  work.  change  in  the  c^^l,  which  ^11,  bowej^,  in  the 

knew  of  that  work.  He  went  on  to  speak,  evi-  ounce  to  an  ounce.  This  provision  supple-  A  Memorial  Tower.  ^ting  capwfity  and  b^radn|^g*iUOT 

dently  with  great  eloquence  in  his  native  ments  the  law  rec^tly  passed  extending  the  The  widow  of  the  late  George  Armour,  who  evening  meetings  and  Bunday-school  purposes, 
tongue,  but  somewhat  haltingly  as  It  came  to  limit  for  tram^||f.iev.>paper8  from  two  to  was  an  elder  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  The  alterations  will  require  the  closing  of  Uie 
us  through  the  interpreter,  of  the  needs  of  his  four  ouncej^^HF  is  to  be  hojicd  that  it  will  Church  (Dr.  McPherson  pastor),  has  provided  ****  customary  va- 

church ;  of  the  crying  necessity  for  some  means  not  fail  of  the  closing  days  of  the  the  means  for  the  erection  of  a  massive  stone  On  behalf  of  the  Board, 

of  Christian  education  for  the  children  of  the  session.  tower  upon  the  handsome  church  edifice  of  Robebt  Lenox  Belknap,  President. 


oon  this  institution  will  be  equipped  for  Its  The  alteration  of  the  choir  gallery  compels  a 
eallng  and  beneficent  work.  change  in  the  chapel,  which  will,  however.  In  the 

«  w  -1  I  >r  opinion  of  the  Board,  be  of  advantage,  by  increos- 

A  Memorial  Tower.  tog  Heating  capMfity  and  better  adapting  it  for 

The  widow  of  the  late  George  Armour,  who  evening  meetings  and  Bunday-school  purposes, 
ms  an  elder  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  The  alterations  will  require  the  closing  of  Uie 
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never  yielded  to  this,  but  kept  straight  on  the  path 
of  duty.  His  character  was  that  of  the  “  stern  old 
Puritan,”  of  which  he  was  a  type.  He  was  the  last 
of  the  original  number  who  composed  the  first  or¬ 
ganized  Presbyterian  church  in  this  city. 

At  the  funeral  on  the  14th,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hunting 
(pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Kalamazoo) 
officiated,  assisted  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bradley  of  Rich¬ 
land,  and  Rev.  A.  Johnson  of  Marshall.  The  in¬ 
spired  aspiration  chosen  by  pastor  Huntington, 
viz:  “Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and 
let  my  last  end  be  like  his,”  was  never  more  ajtpro- 
prlate  and  fitting. 

rWIVBRSITY  OF  NBW  YORK. 

Memorial  Minute. 

[The  following  extract  from  the  minutes  of  the 
Secretary  will  be  received  with  tender  interest  by 
the  readers  of  The  Evanoelist.  The  closing 
mention  of  the  committee  has  reference  to  the 
sudden  death  of  a  daughter  of  each  Professor. 
Prof.  Spielman  was  well  known  in  his  profession, 
and  Prof.  Martin  was  widely  known  in  religious, 
scientific,  an<l  educational  circles.  Following  so 
closely  upon  the  deaths  of  Profs.  John  W.  and 
Henry  Draper,  the  University  has  lost  (luite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  able  and  experienced  teachers — but  is  to  he 
congratulated  on  securing  several  most  \aluable 
additions  to  the  Faculty  in  place  of  those  removed 
by  death.] 

“At  the  fiftieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumni  of 
the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  held  in  the 
Council  Room  on  Thursday,  June  19,  1884,  Aaron 
J.  Vanderpoel,  LL.D.,  in  the  chair,  a  committee 
was  appointed  consisting  of  Rev.  T.  F.  Burnham, 
M.A.,  class  of  ’71,  and  Prof.  C.  B.  Bnish,  C.E., 
class  of  ’67,  to  prepare  a  suitable  minute  concern¬ 
ing  the  death  of  Prof.  Benjamin  N.  Martin,  S.T.D., 
L.H.D.,  and  Prof.  Arthur  Spielman,  and  to  express 
our  sympathy  with  Profs.  Baird  and  Stevenson  in 
their  recent  afflictions.  The  action  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  was  unanimously  adopted. 

“  The  Alumni  of  the  University  deem  it  a  painful 


house,  to  the  northward  and  across  a  small  hall¬ 
way  is  the  butler’s  pantry,  already  furnished  by 
Mr.  Hilton  with  white  china  and  crockery.  Ad¬ 
joining  the  butler’s  pantiy  is  the  dining-room, 
which  completes  the  circuit  which  started  at  the 
large  hall.  A  rug  almost  an  inch  thick  covers  the 
dining-room  floor.  The  buffet  is  of  black  walnut. 
Twelve  rosewood  chairs,  upholstered  with  blue  fig¬ 
ured  silk,  stand  around  a  mahogany  extension  ta¬ 
ble.  On  the  buffet  are  a  silver  swinging  water- 
pitcher,  two  castors,  two  cake-baskets,  two  milk- 
pitchers,  two  butter-dishes,  and  in  the  drawers  are 
knives,  forks  and  spoons.  On  the  second  floor 
over  the  parlor  is  Mrs.  Littlejohn’s  room,  and  over 
the  reception-room  the  Bishop’s.  Mrs.  Littlejohn’s 
room  is  carpeted  with  an  India  rug  in  green  and 
red.  The  betl  and  dressing-case  are  of  mahogany. 
Two  low,  silk-upholstered  chairs,  one  a  sewing- 
chair  and  the  other  a  rocking-chair,  are  near  the 
windows.  A  black-walnut  mantel  in  Mrs.  Little¬ 
john’s  room,  and  an  oak  mantel  in  the  Bishop’s 
room,  are  said  to  be  ’iCK)  years  old.  But  for  their 
rich  color,  which  is  the  result  of  age,  they  might 
be  new,  so  perfectly  have  they  been  preserved.  Mr. 
Hilton  is  said  to  value  them  above  rubies.  Three 
other  rooms,  on  the  same  floor  to  the  southwest, 
west,  and  northwest  from  Bishop  Littlejohn’s  and 
Mrs.  Littlejohn’s  rooms,  are  furnished  in  a  similar 
way  for  other  members  of  the  family.  On  the 
third  floor  are  six  rooms  for  guests.  The  wood 
used  is  either  white  ash  or  mahogany.  On  the 
fourth  floor  are  seven  rooms  for  servants.  Their 
furniture  is  also  of  white  ash.  On  the  same  floor 
is  a  billiard  table.  The  building  is  supposed  to  be 
fireproof.  There  is  no  studding  except  at  the  door 
and  window  frames.  Heat  is  furnished  by  draw¬ 
ing  in  air  in  tubes  from  outside  of  the  walls  and 
passing  it  over  steam-pipe  coils.  The  stables  are 
in  a  low  brick  building  to  the  southwest.  There 
are  six  stalls,  and  in  one  of  them  yesterday  the 
Bishop’s  horse  munched  oats  as  though  he  had 
come  to  stay. — N.  Y.  Sun. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

William  Hubbard  of  the  Presbyterian  Cnurch  at 
Kane,  Penn.,  has  written  a  letter  to  E.  K.  Kane  of 
Bradford,  in  regard  to  the  request  of  the  late  Gen. 
Kane  that  his  body  should  be  burie<l  under  the 
shadows  of  that  church,  which  request  was  refus¬ 
ed  by  the  officers  of  the  churcli.  “  If  the  Gener¬ 
al,”  writes  Mr.  Hubbard,  “  had  asked  a  personal 
favor,  I  would  have  placed  myself  cheerfully  at 
his  service;  but  to  burj’  him,  as  it  were,  under¬ 
neath  the  church,  was  horrifying  to  my  mind. 
The  request  was  of  so  strange  a  nature,  the  idea 
savored  so  much  of  everything  that  was  unaccept¬ 
able  to  my  mind,  that  I  doubted  that  Mrs.  Kane  or 
the  family  really  wished  us  to  accede  to  it.  But 
there  was  a  more  solid  objection.  It  is  this:  the 
Geneml  was  regarded  by  almost  every  one  as  an  in¬ 
fidel,  and  his  actions  certainly  seeme<l  to  give  col¬ 
or  to  the  assertion  that  lie  was  an  unbeliever,  for 
he  never  was  known  to  attend  any  religious  wor¬ 
ship  in  Kane,  and  it  seemed  almost  impossible  that 
the  General  should  have  desired  to  be  burled  near 
the  church  in  which  he  scorned  to  worship  when 
alive.  His  aversion  to  any  public  church  woi-ship 
was  very  marked,  and  was  frequently  the  subject 
of  comment. 


OHIO. 

Rev.  D.  W.  Marvin  has  been  engaged  in  evan¬ 
gelistic  work  in  Ohio  for  some  time  with  much  ac¬ 
ceptance  and  usefulness.  He  formerly  labored  in 
this  State  in  the  Home  Mission  work. 

Cleveland.— [We  find  the  following  action  in  the 
Cleveland  Herald  of  a  recent  date.  Having  al¬ 
ready  given  expression  to  our  sense  of  the  great  fit¬ 
ness  of  Dr.  Mitchell  for  the  new  post  of  duty  to 
which  he  has  been  called  by  the  whole  Church,  and 
also  intimated  the  general  sense  of  obligation  to 
the  Stone  Church  brethren  for  their  loyal  consider¬ 
ateness  in  a  matter  which  touches  them  closely,  we 
need  but  to  append  as  new  matter  the  following 
very  appropriate  minute. — Ed.  Evan.] 

“On  Friday  evening,  June  "JOth,  a  meeting  of  the 
Session  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  was  lield 
at  the  close  of  the  lecture  preparatory  to  the  com¬ 
munion,  when  the  following  paper  was  read  by  el¬ 
der  Reuben  F.  Smith,  and  was  adopted  by  the  Ses¬ 
sion  as  an  expression  of  their  love  for  their  late 
pastor.  Rev.  Dr.  Mitchell : 

The  S^ion  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Cleveland  on  the  occasion  of  the  resignation  of  the 
pastor.  Rev.  Arthur  Mitchell,  D.D.,  to  accept  the 
call  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  to  become 
one  of  its  Secretaries,  record  the  following  minute 
in  behalf  of  the  congregation  and  for  themselves : 

During  Dr.  Mitchell’s  brief  pastorate  of  four 
years,  the  Session  and  Congregation  have  learned 
to  respect  and  admire  the  high  intellectual  quali- 
ities,  the  sterling  moral  worth,  the  purity  of  char¬ 
acter  and  deep  spirituality  of  the  man,  and  because 
of  the  kindly,  loving  and  sympathetic  spirit  shown 
in  all  his  intercourse,  have  come  to  love  well  the 
pastor  and  the  friend. 

In  the  midst  of  the  most  complete  and  kindly 
union  and  cooperation  between  the  people  and 
their  pastor  comes  this  unexpected  and  much- 
regretted  call,  which  he  fully  believes  to  be  the 
Master’s  voice.  We  would  have  had  it  otherwise, 
but  when  he  would  not  be  persuaded  we  ceased, 
saying  “  The  will  of  the  Lord  be  done.” 


BROADWAY,  CORNER  WARREN  St, 


Kotfces 


THE  MISSIONARY  DEPARTHBNT 

OF  THE 

PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION 

Is  sustaining  colporteurs,  chiefly  In  the  vast  and  needy 
flelds  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Paclflc;  Is  through 
them  organizing  new  Sabbath -schools  In  destitute  places, 
and  strengthening  existing  ones ;  and  Is  making  grants  ot 
the  Board's  publications  to  needy  Sabbath-schools,  pastors, 
and  missionaries  (Home  and  Foreign),  and  to  other  approv¬ 
ed  applicants.  Contributions  to  the  Board’s  Missionary 
Fund,  for  these  uses,  are  solicited  from  benevolent  Indi¬ 
viduals,  Sabbath-schools,  and  churches,  and  should  be  sent 
to  8.  D.  POWEL,  Treasurer  of  the  Board.  All  communlca- 
Uons  relating  to  Uie  general  Interests  of  the  Board,  and 
especially  to  the  matters  above  referred  to,  should  be 
addressed  to 

Rev.  WILLIAM  E.  SCHENCK,  D.D.,  Cor.  Secretary, 

13:14  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


59  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

Buy  and  Sell  Bili.s  op  Exchange. 
Issue  Commercial  and  Travellers’ 
Cri:di'1’S,  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Make  TicLEGRArHic  Trans¬ 
fers  OF  Money  to  and  from  b]uROPE. 
Make  Collections  in  all  Foreign 
Countries 


THE  LEADING  CAMPAIGN  BOOK!! 

History  of  Growth,  Development  and  Resources  of  the 
Republic.  Its  great  Political  and  Social  Problems.  Review 
of  past  Administrations.  Biographies  of  CanctMutes, 
1884.  Platforms  of  Parties:  Statistics  ot  Area,  Forms, 
Manufactories,  Commerce,  Railroads,  Churches,  Schools, 
etc.  800  Pages.  Fine  Illustrations.  Best  paying  book 
for  Agents.  Send  MIcts.  for  full  outfit  and  begin  work.  Cir¬ 
culars  free.  Address 

J.  C.  McCUROY  &  eo.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Relief  need  at  once 
$14,(X)0,  funds  for  current  use  to  aid  those  who  are  under 
Its  care.  Please  remit  to  the  Rev.  Charles  Brown,  Treas¬ 
urer,  1:134  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


but  sacred  privilege  to  record  its  sense  of  personal 
sorrow  in  the  loss  of  two  members  of  the  Faculty 
which  lias  occurred  since  oiir  last  annual  meeting. 
In  Prof.  Arthur  Spielman  we  lose  a  practical,  schoi- 
arly,  and  zealous  worker,  whose  loyalty  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Institution  lias  been  as  conspicuous 
as  his  success  in  his  chosen  profession. 

“In  the  death  of  Prof.  Benjamin  Nicholas  Mar¬ 
tin  we  lose  a  personal  friend,  a  scholar  whose  learn¬ 
ing  was  broad,  deep,  and  varied. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


Dusinreis  Xoticefii 


(Former  Partner  of  the  late  Min  Haines) 

136  Kast  18th  Street,  New  Yorh, 

Informs  her  friends  and  the  public  that  on  October  Ist,  1884, 
she  will  be  prepared  to  receive  Into  her  home  two  young 
girls  with  the  view  ot  carding  on  their  education,  at  the 
same  time  affording  them  the  advantages  of  the  city,  and 
surrounding  them  with  the  reflnlng  Influence  of  a  French 
Christian  home. 

Applications  by  letter  addressed  “  Tannersvllle,  Greene 
county,  N.  T.,’’  till  September  1st;  after  that  date  Mile,  de 
Janon  will  be  In  New  York,  to  see  parents  who  may  desire 
a  personal  Interview. 


„  ...  His  affection  for 

and  interest  in  his  pupils  was  that  of  a  father,  his 
character  becoming  an  element  of  power  as  real  as 
his  direct  instruction  in  the  class-room. 

“  The  Alumni  also  desire  to  record  its  sympathy 
in  the  great  afflictions  which  have  fallen  upon  the 
homes  of  two  surviving  members  of  the  Faculty. 
We  would  not  intrude  upon  the  sacredness  of  these 
unspeakable  sorrows,  but  testify  our  real  feeling 
of  personal  affection  for  Profs.  Baird  and  Steven¬ 
son  in  trials  that  find  their  only  explanation  and 
consolation  in  the  life  and  resources  of  the  world 
to  come.” 


DEATH  OF  A  WORTHY  PIONEER. 

Martin  Heydonburk,  an  early  missionary  laborer 
and  settler  of  Michigan,  died  at  his  home  in  Mar¬ 
shall  on  June  11th,  aged  86  years.  According  to  a 
sketch  of  Mr.  Heydenburk’s  life  prepared  by  Dr. 
O.  C.  Comstock,  he  was  born  at  Hempstead,  L.  I., 
Sept.  19th,  1798.  The  father  of  Martin  was  seized 
by  the  German  authorities  for  the  British  8er\’ice 
against  her  North  American  colonics,  in  the  war  of 

contingent  was 
At  the  close  of  the 


HI  MEMORIAM. 

Ml'S.  Elizabeth  Reybold  Clark,  wlio  departeil 
this  life  at  her  late  residence.  Prospect  Fair,  near 
Delaware  City,  Del.,  on  the  morning  of  the  19tli  of 
May,  1884,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  her  age,  diwerves 
some  tribute  to  her  memory,  tliough  the  writing  in 
remembrance  of  so  remarkable  a  woman,  should 
have  fallen  to  a  more  facile  pen  and  more  wonted 
hand  than  mine. 

Elizabeth  Reybold  was  iioni  of  honorable  Duteh 
lineage  and  Presbyterian  parentage,  at  Piiiladel- 
phia,  Nov.  ‘23d,  1804.  Shortly  after  her  family 


Rockland  college, 

NYACK-ON-THE-HDD80N, 

Open  on  Aol/’thuly  for  Summer  Pupils  from  June  16.  Osn- 
dldates  coached  for  Fall  Examinations.  Send  for  new  oat- 
alogue.  W.  H.  BANNISTER,  A.M. 


Absolutely  Pure 


Under  care  of  the  Synod  of  New  York. 

A  College  ot  the  highest  rank.  Students  receive  the  per¬ 
sonal  attention,  and  enjoy  the  pleasant  associations  of  a 
Christian  home.  It  has  a  superior  College  Course  ot 
Study,  also  Eclectic  and  CUusical  Prepurutory  de¬ 
partments,  with  exceptional  advantages  in  Music  and  Art. 
The  College  building  has  been  recently  enlarged  and  fitted 
up  with  all  modern  Improvements,  Including  water,  gas, 
steam-beating,  and  a  large  passenger  Elevutor. 

Address  Rev.  A.  W.  COWLES,  D.D.,  President, 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 


This  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  of  parity,  strength 
and  wholesomeness.  More  economical  than  the  ordinary 
kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  In  competition  with  the  maltltude 
of  low  test,  short  weight,  alum  or  phoepbate  powders.  Sold 
only  in  cant.  ROYAL  Bakino  Powdeb  Oo.,  106  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 


the  Revolution.  This  German 
known  as  the  Hessian  troops, 
war,  when  the  time  had  arrived  for  tlie  return  to 
Germany  of  as  many  of  these  troops  as  had  sur¬ 
vived  the  terrible  strife,  John  H<'ydenburk  desert- 
e<l  and  continued  in  tliis  country  thereafter,  and  was 
always  the  implacable  enemy  of  botli  Germany  and 
Great  Britain.  Groat  Britain  paid  the  German 
Government  ten  pounds  a  head  for  all  the  missing 
Hessians  at  the  final  muster. 

The  family  omigratwi  from  Long  Island  to  Spen¬ 
cer,  C!olunibia  county,  in  1802.  In  1816  Martin 
went  to  Skaiieatelcs,  N.  Y..  where  he  acquired  his 
education,  united  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
1820,  and  was  subsequently  appointed  school  teach¬ 
er  to  the  mission  at  Mackinac,  Michigan  territory, 
in  1824.  After  three  years  service  he  returned  to 
Skaneateles  for  Miss  Huldah  W.  Warner,  to  whom 
he  was  mari'ieil,  and  immediately  thereafter  they 
returned  to  Mackinac  and  to  his  clierished  work 
among  the  Indians.  Here  he  remained  six  years 
longer,  making  the  full  period  of  nine  years. 

This  school  was  under  the  jiatronage  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions.  The  superintendent  of  this  mission  was 
Rev.  William  M.  Ferry,  the  honoreii  father  of  Sen¬ 
ator  Ferry,  and  Mr.  Heydonburk  was  his  assistant. 
The  remuneration  of  Mr.  Heydonburk  for  these 
nine  years  of  faithful  labor  and  sacrifice,  was  his 
selection  of  the  second-liand  clothing  that  was  sent 
to  the  ndssion  by  its  generous  friends,  and  as  many 
potatoes  as  he  and  the  Indian  boys  could  raise,  and 
as  many  delicious  whiteflsh  as  they  could  catch. 
Beyond  this,  lie  received  and  expected  nothing  from 
man.  He  did,  however,  enjoy  the  approbation  of 
his  own  conscience,  and  rested  in  joyful  hope  that 
his  labor  was  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord.  In  his  boy¬ 
hood  he  indentured  himself  to  a  carjienter,  which 
trade  was  of  much  service  to  the  mission  at  Macki¬ 
nac,  as  he  built  the  church,  and  finished  off  the 
school-house  while  the  school  was  in  progress. 

In  1833  he  went  to  White  Pigeon,  proceeding  up 
the  St.  Joseph  River  in  a  long,  narrow  boat.  His 
wife  and  two  children,  who  had  been  left  at  Macki¬ 
nac,  soon  joined  him.  The  following  three  years 
Mr.  Heydenburk  was  employed  as  a  carpenter.  He 
built  the  Presbyterian  churches  at  White  Pigeon,  at 
Kalamazoo,  and  at  Gull  Prairie.  He  also  built  the 
Receiver’s  office  at  Kalamazoo.  In  1834  he  moved 
to  the  latter  place,  then  containing  but  two  or 
three  hundred  inhabitants,  and  built  a  dwelling- 
house  for  himself,  sixteen  by  twenty-four  feet,  one 
and  a  half  stories  high.  His  family  then  consisteti 
of  nine  jiersons.  For  several  years  thereafter,  in 
consequence  of  the  tide  of  immigration  setting 
strongly  toward  Kalamazoo,  then  the  seat  of  the 
Land  office,  their  house  was  nightly  thronged  with 
eager  land-lookers,  to  whom  hospitality  was  due, 
and  to  whom  it  was  cheerfully  given,  although 
very  often  much  to  the  diseomfort  of  the  family. 

By  his  trade,  which  was  very  remunerative  in 
those  days,  and  by  the  observance  of  strict  econo¬ 
my,  Mr.  Heydenburk  had  saved  fifty  dollars,  which 
he  wisely  invested  in  land,  200  acres  now  within 
the  corporate  limits  of  the  beautiful  elty  of  Kala¬ 
mazoo. 

In  1867,  Mrs.  Heydenburk,  who  ha<l  b«*en  for 
more  than  fifty  years  the  invaluable  helpmeet  and 
sharer  of  all  the  trials  and  privations  nt  her  own 
and  her  husband’s  missionary  life,  died  in  the  tri¬ 
umphs  of  that  Gospel  she  had  .so  long  eommended 
by  her  example  and  instructions.  Mr.  Heyden¬ 
burk  afterward  married  Mrs.  Lucy  Whittlesey 
Chisholm  of  Kalamazoo,  the  widow  of  Peter  Chis¬ 
holm,  who  was  one  of  tlie  earliest  settlers  in  the 
vicinity.  Hhe  survives  him. 

Mr.  Heydenburk’s  long  life  has  been  devoted  to 
God  and  the  good  of  his  fellowmen.  He  left  farm¬ 
ing  in  1864,  and  since  then  has  devoted  his  whole 
time  to  Sabbath-school  and  Bible-class  work.  To 
use  his  own  words,  “  Since  1864  I  have  been  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  waiting  for  orders  to 
pass  over;  but  to  keep  from  rusting  out,  I  have 
visited  all  parts  of  our  county  and  other  places  to 
do  what  I  could  in  encouraging  Sabbath-school 
work  and  other  moral  and  religious  influences,  and 
now  I  feel  thankful  that  I  was  able  to  assist  in  the 
good  work  and  to  see  that  my  work  was  not  in 
vain.” 

He  died  in  the  full  and  perfe<*t  faith  of  a  glorious 
life  beyond.  For  years  he  had  lieen  waiting  with 
the  consciousness  of  a  life  well  spent  in  forwanling 
the  Master’s  work.  He  was  a  noble  man,  and  his 
memory  will  long  be  revered  by  all  who  knew  him. 

The  Kalamazoo  Telegraph  in  noticing  his  death, 
says :  The  hill  south  of  the  city  where  he  located 
has  long  home  his  name,  and  will  probably  al¬ 
ways  be  known  as  Heydenburk  hill.  From  the 
day  of  his  coming  he  was  always  active  in  the 
cause  of  religion,  temperance,  and  the  good  of  so¬ 
ciety.  He  was  an  uncompromising  enemy  of  irre- 
ligion  in  every  form,  and  in  his  zeal  often  brought 
down  on  his  head  the  enmity  of  a  class ;  yet  he 


moved  to  Delaware,  flfLien  years  later,  upon  full 
profession  of  her  faith  in  our  Lord,  she  joined  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  St.  George’s,  wherein  she 
was  steadfastly  to  seri'e  the  Master  of  us  all 
through  years  three  score  and  five.  At  twenty-one 
slie  married  the  late  John  C.  Clark,  whoso  family 
had  lived  in  Newcastle  county  for  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury.  Of  the  twelve  children  six  went  before  their 
mother  to  the  better  land. 

Mrs.  Clark  was  already  past  middle  life  wlien  a 
pleasing  accident,  as  we  count  God’s  ordinamics, 
brought  me  to  her  acquaintance.  It  is  true  that  in 
thinking  over  all  the  gone  years  since  then,  I  can¬ 
not  recall  incidents  wliose  relation  would  prove  to 
others  her  exceeding  merit,  or  vindicate  her  supe¬ 
rior  place  in  the  wide  and  influential  circle  of  her 
friends,  or  account  for  her  acce{>tance  as  an  ex¬ 
ample.  Still,  and  confessedly,  it  all  i>elonged  to 
her.  Of  t.he  women  I  have  known,  she  best  re¬ 
membered  the  notable  bidding  of  Polouius  “See 
thou  character!”  Happily  here  below  worth  is 
not  measured  by  works.  Our  sphere  is  so  narrow 
tiiat  we  often  wish  ’twere  wider,  though  making 
little  of  the  occasions  we  have.  Of  her  ojiportunl- 
tles  Mrs.  Clark  made  the  most.  Thus  she  Im¬ 
pressed  herself,  and  always  for  good,  upon  her 
family,  her  kinsfolk,  and  whomsoever  came  into 
contact  with  her,  and  caused  those  who  knew  her 
best  to  appreciate  her,  to  esteem  her,  to  love  lier 
most. 

Mr.  tfiark  too  began  life  with  a  fair  heritage. 
The  distinction  and  honor  of  his  community  fell  to 
liim  naturally.  Better  still,  he  belonged  to  a  fam¬ 
ily  believing  the  precious  promises  of  the  covenant- 
keeping  God,  and  he  so  early  chose  that  better  part 
that  at  twenty  he  was  fittingly  made  u  ruling  elder 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  So  tiiat  these  twain 
after  tlieir  marriage  journeyed  on  together  aliove 
forty  years  unostentatiously  preaching  the  Gospel 
with  their  means,  their  counsels,  and  their  prayers. 
At  the  death  of  her  husband  in  1869,  each  of  her 
six  living  children,  all  settled  in  the  vicinity,  wish¬ 
ed  for  iirs.  Clark’s  compauionshij),  but  she  pre- 
ferreil  to  remain  in  the  house  she  so  long  had  made 
attractive  by  her  grainous  hospitality,  and  kept 
bright  by  her  presence — her  own  beautiful  home  of 
Prospect  Fair  by  the  river  she  love<i, 

“  Where  all  the  air  is  balm, 

And  the  peach  is  the  emblem  of  beauty.” 

'Phither  repaireii  tlie  friends  of  earlier  years,  re¬ 
turning  after  many  days  to  he  refreshed  by  her 
strong  and  earnest  and  unchanging  spirit.  Age 
had  come  upon  her,  but  it  had  not  dimmed  the 
brightness  of  her  eye  or  the  clearness  of  her  mind, 
the  frail  body  had  been  shaken  by  suffering,  l)ut  it 
was  not  trembling,  bent,  or  broken.  Though  born 
to  large  possessions,  all  the  housewifely  praises  of 
the  virtuous  wore  hers  of  right.  She  worked  with 
diligent  hands  not  only  in  the  days  of  her  youth 
but  until  the  long  day  of  her  life  was  done,  she 
looked  well  to  the  ways  of  her  household,  and  the 
bread  of  idleness  would  slie  not  eat.  The  chasten- 
Ings  of  the  present  diminished  not  her  fortitude, 
hut  prepared  her  rather  for  the  home  on  high  ami 
add^  new  grace  to  her  communion  with  the  Lord. 
She  even  refused  all  opiates  to  still  the  cruel  pain 
of  her  last  illness,  for  she  would  not  unwittingly 
go  home  to  a  l)etter  country,  tiiat  is  an  hea  venly, 
nor  meet  her  God  with  less  than  all  the  faculties 
vouclisafeil  to  her.  Her  last  day  on  earth  was  the 
Saliliath,  her  last  hours  peaceful.  .4nd  so  it  came 
that  she  fell  asli'eji  iit.Tesiis  to  awaken  in  the  bright 
morning  of  eternal  day. 

The  stream  is  calmest  when  it  nears  the  tide. 
And  flowers  the  sweetest  at  the  eventide, 

•And  birds  most  musical  at  close  of  day, 

-And  saints  divinest  when  they  pass  away. 


$M2.  The  Jenny  Lush  Mission  Band  gave  $165; 
the  Young  People’s  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor, 
$290;  and  the  Sabbath-school,  $545.  There  were 
added  to  the  church  twenty-eight  on  confession 
and  thirty-two  by  letter,  making  a  net  gain  of  elev¬ 
en.  Sixteen  were  dismissed  to  join  in  organizing 
the  new  church,  which  i«  nlluded  to  thus:  “The 
North  Mission  School,  wiih-h  has  hitherto  been 
reported,  having  develo|M>«l  into  tiie  XortA  Preshy- 
tei^n  Chttn-h  of  Rochester,  luit  have  a  <ietail<^ 

report.” 

Geneseo. — The  old  white  church,  the  tower  of 
which  has  been  a  well  known  landmark  from  al¬ 
most  the  first  settlement  of  the  Genesee  Valley,  is 
in  the  bands  of  workmen  undergoing  demolition. 
It  was  built  in  the  most  substantial  manner,  of 
heavy  timbers,  accoi'ding  to  the  custom  of  primi¬ 
tive  times,  under  the  supervision  of  William  W'ads- 
worth.  The  trees  were  felled  for  it,  and  the  tim¬ 
ber  prepared  in  the  Winter  of  1816-17.  In  the 
Spring  the  foundation  was  laid,  and  the  building 
pushed  forward  so  as  to  be  used  in  July,  though 
in  an  unfinished  condition.  Before  the  year  clos^ 
it  was  completed,  and  dedicated  Jan.  1st,  1818.  In 
1854  twenty-eight  feet  were  added  to  the  east  end. 
Its  pulpit  has  betm  filled  Ity  some  of  the  ablest 
preachers  of  Westepi  New  York,  and  within  its 
walls  have  been  witnessed  wonderful  displays  of 
the  saving  grace  of  God,  but  none  surpassing,  or 
even  equalling,  what  has  betm  experienced  within 
the  past  year  in  the  new  and  more  commodious 
and  beautiful  sanctuarj-  which  has  taken  its  place. 
There  has  been  great  progress  in  every  direction 
since  the  erection  of  the  old  church,  and  Dr.  Kit- 
tredge  and  his  people  are  encouraged  to  look  for 
greater  In  the  future. 

Livonia. — One  of  the  relialile  members  of  this 
church,  Mr.  Joel  Htone,  has  purchased  a  dwelling 
house  near  the  church,  and  fitted  it  up  for  prayer- 
meetings,  social  gatherings,  and  a  library  room, 
and  presented  it  to  the  Sooiet3'.  A  very  wise  meth- 
.od  of  manifesting  a  desire  for  the  prosperitj*  of  the 
congregation. 

Danhville. — This  congregation  liave  given  their 
pastor.  Rev.  George  K.  WaM,  leave  of  absence  for 
two  months,  which  he  designs  to  spend  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Switzerland.  He  sailed  from  this 
port  last  Saturday.  Arrangements  have  been  made 


RIVEIIWIEW  ACADEMY, 

POIIGHKEKPNIE,  N.  Y. 

FUt  for  any  (Allege  or  Government  Academy;  (or  Bustueafl 
and  Social  Roliitlons.  U.  S.  ofllcer,  detailed  by  Sooretory  o{ 
War,  Oommabdaiit.  SprInKfleld  Cadet  Rifles. 

UTI8  BI8BEE,  President. 


WHEATON  FEMALE  SEMINARY 


The  BEST  COMPOUND 

ap  EVER  INVENTED  FOR 

WASHING  CLOTHING, 

IB$«Tsrytlilnc  else,  in  Hard  or  Soft  Woe 
tar,  wltlioiit  danger  to  (U>rio  or  hands, 
•awaa  Labor,  Time,  and  Soap,  amaa- 
of  great  ralne  Ob  hoosekeepers. 
■old  by  aQ  Cbooers— but  see  that  vile  Counter. 
Ihlta  are  not  urged  apon  you.  PEARLINB 
la  the  only  safe  article,  and  always  bead 
IbanaaMLOrdAlHBa  PYLE.  New  York. 


Will  begin  Its  5Utta  year  September  10.  Fine  library,  labo¬ 
ratory,  observatory,  and  cabinets.  Tborough  lustruotlon. 
Best  of  home  influenoes.  Send  (or  circular  to 

Miss  A.  E.  STANTON,  Prliict|>al,  Norton,  Mass. 


ADEliBEKT  COLLEGE 


of  Western  Reserve  University, 

Cleveland,  O.  Year  opens  Sept.  11th.  Entrance  Examina¬ 
tions,  Sept.  0th  and  lOtb.  Address,  CABBObL  OI7T1.KB,  Pre(»- 
Ident. 

Green  Spring  Academy, 

At  Green  Sitting,  O.  Year  oiiens  Aug.  IHtli.  Address,  Rev. 
J.  8.  AXTELL. 

Western  Reserve  Academy, 

At  Hudson,  ().  Year  opens  Sept.  4th.  Address,  Mr.  N.  B. 
HOBART.  Both  these  academies  arc  preparatory  to  the 
College. 


GLENDALE 

FEMALli  COr,I,E:GlE. 

Thlrty-flrst  year  begins  September  16.  Best  (aolllUes  In 
one  complete  and  thorough  Course— English,  Sclentlflo,  and 
Classical.  Sui>erlor  advantages  In  Music  and  Art.  Address 

Rev.  L.  D.  POTTER,  D.O.,  Glendale,  O. 


Surpasses  all  Others ! 

JOYFUL  LAYS 


FOR  THF.  r^l'NDAY  N('HOOI« 

This  new  and  favorite  Song  Book  contains  gems  ot  great 
beauty  and  usefulness.  TRY  IT! 

Price,  in  Boards,  $30  per  lOO  Copies. 
Sample  copy  sent  on  receipt  of  price.  Specimen pagei  free. 

SZaLO'W  8s  21AZ2T, 

10  East  Ninth  Otreet,  I  81  Randolph  Street, 
NEW  YORK.  I  CHICAGO. 


WEIX8  COLLEGE  FOB  TOWIG  LADIES. 

ADROBA,  CAYUGA  LAKE,  N.  Y. 

Full  Collboiate  Course  of  Study.  Superior  facilities 
(or  Music  and  Art.  Location  unsurpassed  for  beauty  and 
Heattbfulness.  Session  begins  Septemper  16, 1884.  Send 
tor  catalogue.  E.  8.  FR18BEB,  D.D.,  President. 


his  familj’  at  Ponn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  and  at  Ctaiio  May. 

METHODIST. 

The  Cornerstone  was  laid  of  the  new  Asbury 
Church  in  Roehester,  N.  Y..  on  June  28tli.  It  is 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  east  of  where  the 
congregation  formerlv'  worshipped,  on  the  finest 
avenue  in  the  city.  It  is  to  be  quite  a  large  and 
handsome  edifice  of  stone,  with  a  parsonage  ad¬ 
joining.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Sims.  Chancellor  of  Syracuse  University,  and  Rev. 
D.  W.  C.  Huntington,  D.D..  of  Bradford,  Pa.  The 
stone  was  laid  by  the  Presiding  Elder  of  the  dis¬ 
trict,  Rev.  J.  C.  Gracey,  D.D.  It  was  an  occasion 
of  the  deepest  interest  to  the  denomination,  and 
brought  together  a  large  concourse,  who  greatly 
enjoyed  the  excellent  addresses  and  appropriate 
music.  All  the  city  churches  rejoice  in  their  joy. 

EPISCOPAL. 

An  Episcopal  Palace. — Bishop  Littlejohn  mov¬ 
ed  from  his  home  in  Remsen  street,  Brooklyn, 
June  25th,  into  the  residence  provided  for  him*  in 
Garden  Citj’  bj'  Mrs.  Stewart  and  Mr.  Henrj'  Hil¬ 
ton.  It  may  be  reached  within  five  minutes’  walk 
from  thedepiot  and  two  minutes  from  the  cathedral. 
A  park  laid  out  by  Mr.  L.  H.  Cunliff,  who  repre¬ 
sents  Mr.  Hilton,  surrounds  the  house,  and  reaches 
to  the  Cathedral  on  the  north.  The  Bishop’s  resi¬ 
dence  looks  toward  the  Cathedral.  The  building 
is  of  brick,  with  freestone  trimmings,  and  is  four 
stories  in  height.  The  visitor  descends  from  his 
carriage  in  a  porte  cochere.  To  the  left  and  right 
of  the  doorway,  immediately  after  entering  the 
house,  the  visitor  finds  a  cloak  and  toilet  room. 
Climbing  a  short  flight  of  stairs,  he  steps  into  a 
large  square  hall,  which  is  repeat^  on  each  floor, 
while  a  broad  staircase  with  three  short  flights  be¬ 
tween  each  floor,  leads  to  the  fourth  floor.  White 
ash  wainscotting  run.s  around  three  sides  of  the 
hall.  Both  this  and  the  ceiling  of  the  same  wood 
are  panelled  and  adorned  with  mouldings  of  elab¬ 
orate  patterns.  The  floor  is  of  oak,  with  a  deep 
mosaic  border  of  black  walnut,  mahogany  and  oak. 
Swinging  in  the  centre  is  a  brass  chandelier  with 
four  gas  jets.  The  eye  is  attracted  first  by  a  large 
staini^-glass  window  looking  toward  the  Cathe¬ 
dral.  and  half-way  up  the  staircase  on  the  first 
floor.  The  «*entre  of  the  window  is  a  bishop’s  mi¬ 
tre,  with  crossed  key  and  crosier  l>ehind  it.  Below 
the  design  is  a  representation  of  a  curtain,  while 
above  it  is  a  panel  of  a  twig  with  apple  blossoms. 
The  designs  are  softened  bj-  half  tints  and  shad¬ 
ings  of  color,  in  accordance  with  the  new  system 
of  stained -glass  work.  At  the  left  hand  on  enter¬ 
ing  the  hall  from  the  front  door  is  the  parlor.  'The 
wood  work  is  in  San  Domingo  mahogany.  Figur¬ 
ed  silk,  silk  plush,  and  silk  embroidered  reception 
chairs  in  different  •■olors  are  scattered  around.  A 
laige  square  rug  covers  the  floor.  Twelve  lights 
are  thrown  from  a  hammered  brass  chandelier  in 
the  centre.  The  selection  of  all  of  the  furniture 
was  made  by  Mr.  Hilton.  Some  was  manufactur¬ 
ed  by  his  employes,  but  many  choice  mantles  and 
tables  of  oak,  or  mahogany,  or  black  walnut,  were 
obtained  from  dealers  in  curious  and  antique  fur¬ 
niture.  A  reception-room  in  the  southeast  comer, 
with  doors  from  the  ball  and  the  parlor,  resembles 
the  parlor  in  ite  construction  and  furnishing.  'The 
Bishop’s  library  and  his  study  are  in  the  southwest 
comer  of  the  house.  In  both  of  these  rooms  ma¬ 
hogany  oookcases  as  high  as  a  man  <'an  reach  are 
set  into  the  four  sides  of  the  apartments.  The  fur¬ 
niture  is  of  ebony,  upholstered  with  dark  silk  in 
gold  thread.  The  Bishop’s  study  table  and  his 
chair,  which  is  large  enough  for  two  men  to  sit  in, 
are  covered  with  emboss^  brown  leather.  The 
chair  is  studded  with  hammered  brass  nails.  Un¬ 
der  a  bevelled  mirror  and  mantel  is  a  wide  fire¬ 
place  surrounded  by  terra  cotta  tile.  From  the 
study,  which  is  in  the  southwest  comer  of  the 


Presbjtmn  Board  of  Piihliatioo’s 

LATEST. 


Western  Reserve  Academy, 

HUDSON,  OHIO. 

UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF 

WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY 

OF  CLEVELAND. 

Bend  tor  CataloEun  to 

_ NEWTON  B.  HOBART,  Principal. 


BY  MISS  ALIDA  W.  GRAVES. 

lOmo.  Illaatrated.  Price . 


Thorough  preparation  for  busluesa  or  (or  college.  Abso¬ 
lutely  healthful  location  and  genuine  home  with  the  most 
reflned  surroundings.  Highest  references  given  and  re¬ 
quired.  J.  H.  ROOT,  Principal,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


HERITAGE  OF  PEACE. 

BY  REV.  T.  S.  CHILDS,  D.D. 

Price . SO  Cents. 


YE  NEHINARY,  RYE,  NEW  YORK.  For  par- 
>  tlculars,  address  MBS.  8.  J.  LIFE. 


POCKET  SYSTEM  OF  THEOLOGY. 

BY  REV.  JOHN  REID. 

lOmo,  Price .  . il.fl 


COLLEflE  offers  three  Courses.  ACADEMY,  Olaselca  1 
and  English.  Brpentet  redueed.  FERRY  HALL,  thorough 
Course  tor  Young  Ladles.  Opens  Sept.  10. 

Rev.  D.  8.  GREGORY,  D.D.,  Lake  Forest,  HI.,  President. 


THEIR  MARRIED  LIVES. 

BY  LOUISE  SEYMOUR  HOUGHTON. 
I'Anin.  Prici-.  .  . | 


CiLAVBRACK  (NEW  YORK)  COLLBGB  AND  HUDSON 
y  RIVER  INSTITUTE.  f«0  a  year.  Fits  for  all  Colleges 
and  Business.  French,  Art  and  Musio  Specialties.  Both 
sexes.  School  continues  open  during  July  and  August. 

Rev.  ALONZO  FLACK,  Pb.D.,  PresIdenL 


WIltWOOD. 

BY  MRS.  JHNNIE  M.  D.  lONKUN. 

l^mo.  Price .  . I 


CLINTON  (N.  Y.) 

SCHOOL, 

For  Tovaff  Ken  aaA  Sort. 

Established  1813.  Location  healthiest.  Prepares  (or  Col¬ 
lege  and  Business.  Successful.  Opens  Oept.  4.  For  full 
information  address  Rev.  ISAAC  O.  BBST,  A.SI.,  Prin¬ 
cipal,  Clinton,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 


]S  ew  Editions. 

PASTOR’S  SKETCHES. 

BY  REV.  I.  8.  SPENCER,  D.D. 

Two  volumes,  lilmo.  Price . $1.40  encli. 


Duncan— Gardner— On  June  ‘25th,  1884,  by  Bevs. 
J.  B.  Donaldson  and  J.  W.  Ray.  at  the  residence  of 
Stephen  Gardner  in  Hastings,  Minn.,  Clara  Louise, 
his  youngest  daughter,  to  John  F.  Duncan  of  Lewis- 
burg,  Pa. 

Johnson— Elliot— At  Rochester,  Ohio.  June  5, 1884, 
by  Rev.  D.  T.  Williams,  Resv.  Thomas  S.  .Tohnson  of 
Betiver  Dam,  Wis.,  to  Miss  Sara,  daughter  of  R  jv.  Mad¬ 
ison  Elliot  of  Roehester. 

Erwin—  SPEPABD- At  th<j  resideuee  of  the  brlde’spa- 
rents  lu  Burnett,  Wis.,  on  June  11th,  1884,  by  Rev.  T.  8. 
Johnson,  Mr.  William  B.  Erwin  of  Escanaba,  Mich., 
to  M  iSH  Arminta  L.  Shepard  of  Burnett. 


SPEHGER’S  SERMONS. 

BY  REV.  I.  S.  SPENCER,  D.D. 

tlames,  ISmo.  Price...  .$1 


▲T  ALLEaSSHTTf  PA. 

Term  begins  Tuesday,  Sept.  4th.  A  post-graduate  Course. 
Instruction  In  Elocution  oonttnued  through  the  Course. 
For  catalogue,  apply  to  Prof.  W.  H.  JEFFERS,  Western 
Theological  Seminary,  Ridge  Avenue,  Allegheny.  Pa. 


expected  that  all  the  improvements  will  l»e  com¬ 
pleted  by  September. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Oil  City. — The  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Oil  City,  Pa.,  Bev,  W.  F.  Wood  pastor,  has  just 
d^icat^  their  enlarged  building.  The  alterations 
have  made  almost  an  entirely  new  building,  and 
have  coot  them  nearly  $20,000.  All  of  the  cost, 
save  about  $‘2500,  is  provided  for,  and  but  for  the 
present  panic  in  the  mercantile  world,  the  whole 
cost  would  have  been  paid.  Within  the  eighteen 
months  since  the  coming  of  their  present  pastor, 
93  new  names  have  been  added  to  the  roll  of  this 
church.  And  now  in  their  completed  building  an 
increased  measure  of  prosperity  is  looked  for.  * 

Erie. — Having  been  without  a  pastor  since  the 
resignation  of  Rev.  William  S.  Fulton  in  Febmary 
last,  this  church  and  congregation  have  now  called 
the  Bev.  Joseph  H.  Selden  of  Methuen,  Mass.,  by  a 
unanimous  vote.  It  is  believed  that  Mr.  t^lden 
will  accept  the  call. 

Pbebbytebt  of  W'BHTMiNSTER. — At  an  adjounuHl 
meeting  of  the  Preshyterj-  of  Westminster,  held  in 
Marietta,  Fa.,  June  24th.  Rev.  Thomas  Thompson 
was  received  from  the  Ptesbytery  of  Pueblo.  Mr. 
Thompson  has  charge  of  the  minion  work  at  the 
Memorial  Chapel  in  Ln«caster  City,  Pa.  Mr.  George 
M.  Hickman  of  the  last  clas.**  at  Princeton  f^mi- 
nary,  was  received  from  the  Presbytery  of  W’ash- 
ington.  Pa.,  and  ordained  and  installed  jiastor  of 
the  church  at  Marietta.  Mr.  Samuel  I.  Hickey  of 
the  same  class  was  received  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Philadelphia  North,  and  arrangenients  made  for  his 
ordination  and  installation  as  pastor  of  the  Bellevue 
Church  at  the  Gap,  Pa.,  on  July  15.  Mr.  Matsenger 
of  Lancaster  was  received  as  a  candidate  for  the 

ministry-  ' 


Address  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Baslaess  8apH, 

1334  Ohiit&ut  St.,  PhllAdelphlA,  Pa., 

Or,  WARD  k  DRUMMOND,  116  NasMU  8L,  New  York. 


HACKBTTSTOWN  INSTITUTB. 

Young  Men’s  College  Preparatory.  Lodlea’ College.  Amplest 
facilities  In  Music,  Art,  Commarcial  and  Sclentlflo  Oonrses. 
Finest  building  of  Its  doss.  Catalogue  tree.  Rev.  OBO.  H. 
WHITNEY,  D.D.,  President,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 


Throop— At  Juneau,  Wis.,  .Tune  1, 1884,  Daniel  Hyde 
Throop,  ill  the  7.3J  year  of  his  age.  A  cousistent  Chris¬ 
tian  and  true  friend  and  loving  husband  has  gone  to 
his  reward. 

Starr— In  Eredonia,  N.  Y.,  June  19th,  1884,  Joseph 
Starr,  aged  84  years  and  8  months. 

Mr.  Starr  was  liorn  in  Saratoga  county,  Oct.  11, 1799, 
spent  some  of  his  early  years  in  Bethel,  Ct.,  then  went 
to  Kanawha,  Va.,  where  he  spent  two  years,  then  to 
Mayville,  with  his  parents  in  1824,  where  he  remained 
till  18.87.  He  then  went  to  Erie,  Pa.,  where  he  remained 
till  1840,  when  he  came  to  Eredonia,  and  in  company 
with  his  brother-in-law,  N.  H.  Whitcomb,  built  a  tan¬ 
nery  on  the  stream  al>ove  the  Wiley  foundry.  He  con- 
necte<i  himself  with  the  First  Presbyterian  church  by 
letter  some  forty-five  years  ago,  and  for  nearly  forty 
years  held  the  office  of  deacon.  He  and  Dea.  Whit¬ 
comb  held  the  office  cotemporaneously  for  many  years, 
worthily  adorning  their  professien  by  quiet  ana  devot¬ 
ed  Christian  lives.  Mr.  Starr  was  the  oldest  member  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  except  Mrs.  Dr.  White,  though 
Dr.  Gilbert  is  near  the  same  age.  Thus  the  ripened 
sheaves  are  being  gathered  and  transferred  to  the  gar¬ 
ner,  leaving  a  memory  of  saintly  lives,  and  examples 
of  faithful  promises  fulfilled  in  their  lengthened  days. 
Mr.  Starr  had  only  two  children.  Geo.  W.,  who  died  six¬ 
teen  years  ago,  and  Jesse.  Mr.  Starr  was  one  of  ten 
children,  of  which  family  Mrs.  Gates  A.  Bennett  of  Erie 
is  now  the  only  one  living.  The  funeral  services  were 
attended  on  Saturday  at  the  home  of  Jesse  Starr. 


Houghton  seminary,  clinton,  n.  y.  mi- 

larged  with  complete  modern  Improvements.  AdTam- 
tages  UDSurpassefl.  A.  O.  BBNBOIOT. 


A  wanted  for  The  Historp  of  Cbrlstlanlty,  by 

JYvY  r>li  A  (7  Abbott.  A  grand  Chance.  A  $4  book  at  the 
popular  price  of  S1.16.  Liberal  terms.  The  religious  pa¬ 
pers  mention  it  as  one  ot  the  tew  greal  rellgleus  works  of 
the  world.  Greater  success  never  known  by  agents.  Terms 
free.  STINSON  k  CO.,  Publishers,  Portland,  Maine. 


Peekakill  (N.  Y.)  MiUtarjr  Aestdeaajr,  For  drculars, 

address  Col.  C.  J.  WRIGHT,  A.M.,  Principal. 


VASSAK  COLLEGE. 

FOUOHXEEFSIE,  H.  T. 


■HE  COMPLETE  HOME.MrSSia 

book.  New  edition.— New  bindings,— New  illustrstieas 
from  new  .lesigns.  Superbly  gotten  up.  Seme  low  peics. 
ipted  to  nil  classes.  Sells  nt  sight.  Agents  doing  big  woefc. 
CBLLBItT  Tbbms.  The  handsomest  prospectus  ever  issued, 
dynow.  BBai>LBV.CARBBTn0N&C0..66Narth4thSt« 
ladciphin,  Pn.  Aim  other  grand  new  bookn  end  Bibicn. 


A  (nil  college  course  tor  women,  with  apedal  and  pre¬ 
paratory  ooursee,  and  courses  of  Music  and  Art.  Ten 
professors  and  twenty-two  teachers.  Library,  Obaervalory. 
Laboratory,  Museum,  and  Scientific  oollectloDs,  with  every 
facility  (or  a  complete  liberal  education. 

8.  L.  CALDWELL,  D.D.,  President. 


SALARY 


and  expenses  to  men  and  women  agents. 
J.  E.  Whitney,  Nurseryman,  Rochester, N.Y. 


to  sell  our  Rubber  Stamps.  FV«  catalogue  to 
Agents.  FOLJAMBE  k  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


COLLEGE,  Oberlln,  O.,  ofBsgn  heMi  sexes 
the  very  beet  eduenr*  ‘  ' 

the  very  lowest  eost 


PRATT  4k  CONR, 

RKAL  B8TATB  LOANS. 

Abeolateljr  Safe  la'veetBBeBts  In  first  mortgage  notes 
on  Improved  Beal  Estate  In  the  rapidly  growing  clty>( 
Minneapolis,  at  ratee  of  interest  to  net  a  larger  Income  than 
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“COlfSIDER.”  I 

ITkoitgkU  $uggetttJ  by  a  .Sermon  prmdted  by  Dr.  HaU.] 

Do  we  ever  stop  to  consider 
How  little  a  kind  word  may  cost, 

And  if  once  the  hasty  word  spoken, 

One  chance  in  our  life  we  have  lost  V  , 

Do  we  ever  stop  to  consider  ' 

All  the  sorrow  one  little  word 

May  bring  to  the  heart  that  is  yearning 
For  the  tones  of  love  seldom  heard  ?  ' 

Do  we  ever  stop  to  consider  I 

How  much  sunshine  is  thrown  away, 

When  we  close  fast  the  door  where  kindness 
Knocks  anew  to  come  in  each  day  ? 

Do  we  ever  stop  to  consider 
When  everything  seems  to  go  wrong. 

That  the  fault  we  think  is  another’s 
Has  been  our  own  all  the  day  long  ‘f 

Now  a  simple  rule  to  consider. 

And  one  I  am  sure  we  will  And, 

Is  to  see  what  is  the  motive 
For  saying  a  word  that’s  unkind ; 

And  if  we  take  time  to  consider. 

The  motive  perchance  will  grow  small, 

And  I  think  in  the  end  we  may  find 
That  there  is  no  motive  at  all. 

Josephine  Canning. 

^‘ORIGINAL”  PREACHING. 

By  John  F.  Kendall,  D.D. 

“  His  trial  sermon  delivered  before  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  and  many  personal  friends  in  this  city, 
was  plain,  simple.  Biblical,  and  evangelical. 
In  only  one  respect  was  it  unlike  many  of  the 
popular  sermons  of  our  time.  It  was  not  so 
original  as  some,  because  drawn  from  the 
Word  of  God  !  ” 

Such  is  the  marvellously  naive  way  in  which 
the  Religious  Telescope  of  Dayton,  Ohio, 
speaks  of  the  recent  licensure  of  Judge  Lowe 
of  that  city  to  the  Gosiiel  ministry.  It  reminds 
me  of  something  which  I  have  recently  read, 
like  this :  A  distinguished  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
after  hearing  a  sermon  in  the  Bible  reading 
style  which  has  become  so  common  of  late, 
“expressed  his  surprise  that  there  was  so 
much  good  material  for  sermons  in  the  Bible.” 

Seldom  has  anything  so  moved  the  risibles 
of  the  writer,  and  at  the  same  time  been  more 
painfully  suggestive,  than  the  last  sentence  of 
the  above  quotation — the  fact,  here  stated,  a 
sermon  wanting  in  originality,  and  the  reason 
for  it  “  because  drawn  from  the  Word  of  God.” 
Have  we  then  fallen  on  such  times  as  that  ex¬ 
tract  would  imply  ?  Have  any  of  you  preach¬ 
ers  thought  of  it  before?  Have  you  preached 
■“original”  sermons  to  the  great  delight  of 
your  people,  and  then  have  you  blundered 
some  day  on  a  sermon  packed  full  of  the 
“  Word  of  God,”  to  see  signs  of  restlessness  ' 
and  inattention ;  and  have  you  been  conscious 
that  you  were  not  entertaining  the  iieople  as 
you  have  been  wont  to  do  with  your  “  origi-  ' 
nal”  sermons?  And  then  have  you  said  with 
a  heavy  and  sad  heart  to  yourself  and  your  ' 
wife  on  reaching  home,  “  The  truth  is  the  peo-  ' 
pie  don’t  like  the  Bihle  half  as  well  as  they  do 
something  that  I  say.”  And  has  the  question  ' 
ever  thrust  itself,  with  insinuating  obtrusive-  ‘ 
ness,  upon  you,  “  What  shall  I  do  about  it  ?  ”  ' 

According  to  the  view  of  the  Religious  Tele-  ' 
scope  writer,  “original”  sermons  are  those 
which  are  not  “  drawn  from  the  Word  of  God,”  ‘ 
but  which,  somehow,  the  preacher  spins  out  of  ‘ 
his  own  brain,  as  a  spider  spins  a  web.  Such  , 
•a  sermon  may  be  a  high  w’ork  of  art.  It  may  ' 
be  faultless  in  its  logic,  no  step  in  a  compact  ’ 
argument  omitted,  it  may  be  rhetorically  ad¬ 
mirable,  finely  chiselled  and  cx<iuisitely  fash-  ; 
ioned,  it  may  be  very  eloquent  in  its  delivery,  1 
and  may  send  the  people  home  saying  “Our  ’ 
preacher  fairly  outdid  himself  to-day  ’’-high-  * 
ly  “original.”  And  it  may  be  that  this  style 
of  preaching  is  much  after  the  manner  of  men ;  ^ 
and  the  question  is  Whether  it  is  not  too  com¬ 
mon. 

Preachers,  like  other  persons,  are  glad  to  be  ' 
well  thought  of,  and  to  stand  high  with  their  ' 
people.  And  when  they  find  that  their  “  origi-  1 
nal  ”  sermons  are  so  much  more  jKipular  than  ' 
those  which  are  “drawn  from  the  Word  of  ' 
God,”  is  there  not  a  tremendous  strain  of  the  ' 
flesh  to  bold  on  to  that  which  pleases  ? 

Yet  it  must  be  confessed  the  considerations  '• 
are  not  all  on  one  side.  Have  any  of  the  iwpu-  ' 
lar  preachers  whose  praise  is  loud  in  the  ^ 
mouths  of  the  flock  as  they  file  out  of  church 
on  the  Sabbath,  ever  felt  an  after-twinge  of 
pain  as  they  observe  that  the  loved  and  loving 
people  never  do  anything  hut  praise  ?  Their 
lives  through  the  week  are  even  such  as  they 
would  have  been  if  they  had  not  been  so  de-  ' 
lighted  on  the  Sabbath.  Somehow  the  “orig¬ 
inal,”  the  popular,  the  bepraised  sermon  has 
had  no  particle  of  grip  on  the  conscience;  it  i 
has  made  no  one’s  tears  start ;  it  has  woke  no 
purpose  on  the  part  of  the  pleased  hearer  to 
lead  a  better  life. 

And  then  as  one  turns  to  the  sermon  which 
produced  the  greatest  immediate  results  of  any 
that  was  ever  preached,  that  of  Peter  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  and  then  to  that  of  Stephen 
just  before  his  martyrdom,  he  is  struck  with 
the  fact  that  they  were  not  “original,”  but 
were  very  largely  “drawn  from  the  Word  of 
God.”  And  the  greatest  of  Aiwstolic  preachers 
and  reasoners  “  determined  not  to  know  any¬ 
thing  .  .  .  save  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  cruei- 
fied.”  The  New  Testament  preachers  “  preach¬ 
ed  the  Oonjtel  ”  (Acts  xiv.  7).  They  were  some¬ 
times  stoned  for  doing  it,  and  often  they  were 
’•ery  badly  used;  but  they  did  not  preach  to 
please,  hence  they  were  free  from  any  pressure 
to  be  “original.”  And  they  found  that  the 
only  efificacious  instrument  for  accomplishing 
their  purjxise,  which  was  the  conversion  of 
juen,  was  to  preach  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

And  every  preacher  has  to  settle  a  practical 
question  for  himself.  There  is  usually  a  small 
amount  of  cheap  information  in  the  preacher’s 
head,  and  (it  is  to  be  believed)  of  grace  in  his 
heart,  as  a  fund  from  which  he  may  draw  in 
the  comiMjsition  of  his  discourses ;  but  there  is 
an  enormous  amount  of  “good  material  for 
sermons  in  the  Bible.”  Perhaps  the  i>eople 
would  like  it  better  if  they  had  more  frequent 
opportunities  to  sample  it.  And  there  will  al¬ 
ways  be  a  fair  sprinkling  of  those  who  do  love 
the  Word.  And  they  will  all  the  time  grow  to 
like  it  more  and  more.  And  the  taste  onoe 
awakened  will  be  likely  to  grow.  The  experi¬ 
ment  is  worth  a  trial.  If  haply  we  should  find 
that  the  new  style  punctured  consciences,  as 
the  old  does  not;  if  under  the  preaching  of 
sermons  “drawn  from  the  Word  of  God”  the 
saints  were  edified,  and  sinners,  “  pricked  in 
their  hearts,”  began  to  inquire  after  the  way 
of  life,  would  not  any  of  us,  and  would  not  our 
congregations  cheerfully  bow  both  logic  and 
rhetoric  and  oratory  out  of  our  pulpits,  if  need 
be,  and  welcome  the  mightier  iKJwer  of  those 
who  come  wielding  the  sword  of  the  Siurit, 
which  is  the  Word  of  God  ?  What  would  the 
ministerial  brethren  say  to  the  proiiosal  that 
we  quit  trying  to  preach  “  original  ”  sermons, 
and  try  the  effect  of  those  “drawn  from  the 
Word  of  God  ”  ?  ^  ^ 

The  world  is  upheld  by  Gie  veracity  of  good 
men  ;  they  make  the  earth  wholesome.  Life  is  | 
sweet  and  tolerable  only  in  our  belief  in  such 
society ;  and  actually  or  ideally  we  manage  to 
live  with  superiors.  We  call  our  children  and 
our  lands  by  their  names ;  their  works  and  offi- . 
^es  are  in  our  houses.— Emerson. 


SOME  OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  FRENCH  SYSTEM 
OF  METRICS. 

“G.  J.”,  in  The  Evangelist  of  June  12  (“Ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  Metric  System  is  correct  in 
indicating  the  advantages  of  a  decimal  system 
of  weights  and  measures,  but  not  quite  so  con¬ 
clusive  in  his  advocacy  of  the  French,  or  (as 
he  terms  it)  the  “  Metric  System.”  The  fal¬ 
lacy  of  the  “Custom  House”  argument,  so 
called,  was  a  short  time  ago  conclusively 
shown  by  Lieut.  C.  A.  L.  Totten  of  the  United 
States  Army,  in  the  columns  of  The  New  York 
Herald.  It  was  there  shown  that  while  the  ar¬ 
gument  had  apparent  weight,  so  far  as  the  rel¬ 
ative  value  of  imiwrta  as  between  the  users  and 
non-users  of  that  system  were  concerned,  yet 
taken  in  the  light  of  the  exports  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  of  the  comjjarative  value  of  national 
industry,  wealth,  growth  of  population,  and 
the  total  carrying  trade  of  the  world,  the  ar¬ 
gument  is  overwhelmingly  and  conclusively  in 
favor  of  those  nations  who  still  adhere  to  An¬ 
glo-Saxon  measures  and  weights  (“  Why  An¬ 
glo-Saxon  Metrology  should  not  be  Abandon¬ 
ed,”  New  Y"ork  Herald ;  reprinted  in  The  In¬ 
ternational  Standard,  November,  1883).  It  is 
an  article  which  should  be  read  and  deeply 
IKindered  of  all. 

Before  showing  how  the  correlations  of  our 
own  fundamental  units  can  be  adjusted  to  a 
very  i>erfect  and  superior  decimal  system,  I 
ask  the  attention  of  your  thoughtful  readers 
to  the  following  defects  in  the  French  so-called 
Metric  System : 

1.  It  is  not  a  scientific  system.  In  its  funda¬ 
mental  idea  it  violates  the  philosophical  prin¬ 
ciple,  strongly  urged  by  Callet  (one  of  the 
ablest  mathematicians  of  France)  at  the  very 
time  the  system  was  under  discussion,  that  di¬ 
rect  and  square  measure  cannot  be  logically  ex¬ 
pressed  by  a  curved  line.  That  savant  strongly 
urged  the  axis  of  the  earth  as  the  base  of  a  dec¬ 
imal  system.  The  same  principle  underlies  the 
institutes  of  Ezekiel,  who  set  up  the  “  cubit 
and  a  hand-breadth  a  decimal  of  the  earth’s 
polar  semi-axis— as  the  common  measure  of 
land  and  architecture.  The  French  meter  was 
intended  to  be  a  decimal  of  the  meridian  ((uad- 
rant — the  curved  distance  from  the  eciuator  to 
the  pole.  But  they  took  as  a  guide  the  merid¬ 
ian  of  Paris  (a  length  almost  impossible  to  de¬ 
termine  in  fact),  while  it  is  known  that  the 
lengths  of  the  meridians  vary  greatly  in  differ¬ 
ent  longitudes;  and  there  was  so  serious  an 
error  in  their  computations,  even  from  the  data 
they  used,  that  their  unit  is  conceded  on  ali 
hands  to  be,  as  an  astronomic  or  cosmic  meas¬ 
ure,  an  absolute  failure. 

Again :  Their  system  is  simply  an  itineracy, 
or  geographical  measure,  based  on  a  very  im- 
lierfect  division  of  the  circle.  It  was  the  avow¬ 
ed  intention  to  divide  the  quadrant  decimally 
for  all  purposes;  but  in  the  sequel  the  plan 
proved  to  be  in  such  conflict  with  the  natural 
divisions  of  time,  and  with  the  rational  treat¬ 
ment  of  circular  relations  by  natural  functions, 
that  in  this  respect  the  system  absolutely  broke 
down ;  it  never  gained  a  foothold ;  and  the 
French  mathematicians  are  forced  to  use,  in 
circular  relations,  the  Babylonian  division  (it¬ 
self  an  error),  and  the  current  division  of  the 
day  into  twenty-four  hours,  in  common  with 
the  re.st  of  the  world.  This  is  on  their  part  a 
virtual  confession  of  the  failure  of  their  entire 
system.  Any  geometer  can  satisfy  himself,  by 
a  few  minutes’  reflection,  that  the  division  of 
the  circle  by  St.  John  in  the  Aixicalypse  (Rev. 
iv.  4)  into  twenty-four  (for  the  w’ord  HvuXdfjf  y, 
applied  to  the  twenty-four  thrones  and  the 
throned  elders,  means  encircliny ;  see  the  pas¬ 
sage)  major  units,  if  we  apply  to  them  the  dec¬ 
imal  subdivision,  is  the  purest,  most  exhaust¬ 
ive,  and  most  convenient  one  attainable.  I 
omit  the  demonstration  for  want  of  space. 

2.  As  to  the  ease  and  readiness  with  which 
the  change  from  our  own  units  to  those  of  the 
French  is  made,  your  correspondent  api>ears  to 
labor  under  a  strange  mistake.  The  French  sys¬ 
tem,  so  far  as  it  prevails,  has  everywhere  been 
established  by  sheer  despotism.  In  France  so 
great  was  the  popular  distaste  against  it  that 
the  Government  adopted  the  permissive  sys¬ 
tem  as  to  the  old  units— the  inch,  foot,  aune, 
&c. ;  but  after  many  years  of  trial,  so  immi¬ 
nent  was  the  entire  overthrow  of  the  metric 
system,  that  severe  penalties  had  to  be  enact¬ 
ed  against  the  use  or  naming  of  the  old  units 
among  the  people.  It  was  forced  into  Sweden 


by  Bernadotte  (a  brother-in-law  of  the  first 
Naixileon)  during  the  French  supremacy.  To¬ 
day  I  am  assured  the  iieople  are  oi)posed  to  it. 
It  was  so  in  Italy,  and  so  of  Spain.  I  have 
lately  been  assured,  too,  by  a  gentleman,  for¬ 
merly  a  Prussian  officer,  who  last  year  visited 
Europe,  that  the  people  of  the  German  States, 
in  all  transactions  among  themselves  which 
are  not  directly  controlled  by  the  Government, 
or  otherwise  conditioned  upon  some  fact  of 
foreign  fabrication,  adhere  to  their  old  meas¬ 
ures.  As  an  instance,  ladies’  dress  goods  which 
are  imported  from  France  are  sold  by  the  me¬ 
ter,  because  so  invoiced ;  while  fabrics  manu¬ 
factured  in  their  own  borders  are  universally 
bought  and  sold  by  the  el,  or  elle  (Ezekiel’s 
cubit,  most  generally).  It  is  so,  and  wiil  be  so 
elsewhere.  And  tlie  system  is  at  present  op¬ 
posed  by  some  of  the  best  mathematicians  and 
purest  thinkers  in  France.  It  lacks  the  essen¬ 
tial  element  of  native  popularity ;  its  unit,  the 
meter,  is  of  a  deeidediy  inconvenient  length, 
and  so  far  from  its  being  a  natural  measure,  it 
is  not  found  anywhere  represented  approxi¬ 
mately  to  the  popular  apprehension  in  the  hu¬ 
man  form,  nor,  to  be  strict,  in  anything  else 
“  in  the  heavens  above,  in  the  earth  beneath, 
or  in  the  waters  under  the  earth.”  True,  it  is 
decimal,  but  a  decimal  only  of  itself;  and 
speaking  pui'ely,  it  is  no  more  a  metric  system 
than  any  stick  or  string  picked  up  at  random 
would  be,  if  subjected  to  decimal  treatment. 

3.  The  advocates  of  this  change  in  our  own 
country,  are  mainly  non-practical  men— pro¬ 
fessors,  chemists,  some  druggists,  and  the  like 
—to  whom  the  convenience  of  decimal  reckon¬ 
ing  outweighs  the  far  greater  one  of  manipu¬ 
lation  in  engineering,  surveying,  and  the  con¬ 
structive  arts ;  or  else  of  those  who,  from  for¬ 
eign  training,  or  else  motives  of  interest,  desire 
a  change.  If  saving  of  labor  is  to  be  sought, 
experience  in  handling  the  measures  in  the 
broader  and  more  important  works  of  man 
might  effectually  change  their  views.  The 
testimony  of  such  experts  as  Mr.  Coleman 
Sellers,  one  of  our  most  prominent  manufac¬ 
turers  of  iron  machinery,  and  others  like  him 
w’ho  have  tried  the  French  system  for  years  at 
great  expense  in  their  own  works  only  to  re¬ 
ject  it  as  inconvenient,  together  with  the  al¬ 
most  universal  feeling  of  American  architects, 
engineers,  and  builders,  so  far  as  the  writer  of 
this  note-can  judge  from  an  extensive  aciiuaint- 
ance,  is  decidedly  against  the  attempt. 

4.  The  complexity  of  our  own  arithmetical 
correlations  in  metrics,  has  been  largely  the 
work  of  the  English  Government  in  striving 
to  harmonize  conflicting  and  non-scientific  ele¬ 
ments  imported  from  abroad  (Babylonian,  Ty¬ 
rian,  Roman,  and  the  like)  with  what  seems 
to  have  been  the  remnant  of  an  ancient  sys¬ 
tem,  originally  widely  spread  and  very  pure; 
and  while  the  majority  agree  that  the  funda¬ 
mental  units  in  any  good  system  should  be 
grouped  and  subdivided  decimally,  many  agree 
that,  within  limits,  simple  fractional  relations 
are  both  proper  and  desirable.  The  true  way 
would  seem  to  be  to  decimalize  and  fractional¬ 
ize  upon  the  soundest  units  that  can  be  found, 
and  drop  the  rest,  together  with  the  duodeci¬ 
mal  octonary  methods  for  general  reckoning. 
The  writer  well  remembers  when  the  engineers 
abandoned  the  use  of  Gunter’s  chain,  and  took 
up  with  one  of  100  feet,  dividing  the  foot  deci¬ 
mally.  This,  tliough  progressive  in  intent,  w^as 
retrograde  in  fact.  Had  they  known  what  is 

I  now  known,  they  would  have  counted  upwards 
decimally  from  the  inch. 

The  table  I  hand  you  exhibits  one  method 
of  establishing  these  correlations.  It  restores 
the  ancient  measures,  in  my  firm  belief.  It 
accords  with  the  suggestions  both  of  Callet  and 
Sir  John  Herschell. 

The  writer  has  been  able  to  prove  that  of  all 
the  widely-diffused  measures  in  existence  at 
the  time  the  French  made  their  attempt,  tak¬ 
ing  each  class— the  rod,  perch,  foot,  cubit,  etc., 
as  here  shown — the  following  proportions  were 
close  representatives  of  those  in  the  table :  Of 
the  perch,  85  per  cent. ;  the  rod,  518  per  cent. ; 
the  builder’s  reed,  50  per  cent. ;  the  fathom,  57 
per  cent. ;  etc. 

It  is  curious  that  if  we  take  the  .s^>a/(,  as  here 
given,  and  cube  it,  we  obtain  a  capacity  a  trifle 
below  ten  pints  and  a  little  above  the  imperial 
gallon,  and  in  water  its  weight  exceeds  ten  av- 

i  oirduftois  pounds  by  only  a  very  small  amount. 

!  Jacob  M.  Clark. 

I  EllaabeUi,  N.  J.,  Juuu  Hi,  1S81. 


METRIC  SYSTEM  PROPOSED  BY  MR.  JACOB  M.  CLARK. 

( Arranged  from  correspondence  irith  the  Committee  on  Standard  time.) 

Ailjnstment ;  Increase  the  English  inch,  and  also  the  Arabian  gauge  or  guz  (=  25  English  inches) 
each  by  its  1-1000  part.  ^ 

fbr  the  Arts :  Inch  decimally  subdivided.  . 

Denominatim.  Metric  Feel. 

City  or  Buihiers’  chain.  100.  =40  cubits  =5  rods  =4  perches ;  value,  =83.410  ,  English  feet. 

“  retnl,  10.  =4  cubits. 

“  foot.  1.  The  natural  foot. 

“  inch,  .1  =value,  1.001  English  inches. 

City  lot=30x  l’-20  feet  =12x  cubits  metric.  10,000  inches  metric  is  the  entire  boundarj-  of  a  square  acre. 

II. 

Engineering  and  Oeodesy :  .Cubit  decimally  subdivided. 

Denomination.  Metric  CubiU. 

®’8  send-axis  (polar).  10,000,000.  Grand  Unit  for  Astronomy  and  Geodesy. 

Acre  (side),  100.  Convenient  length  for  steel  tape-chain ;  value=208.5416  i  English  feet 

Perch,  10.  Convenient  length  for  base-bar ;  value  =20.854  English  feet. 

Cubit,  1.  Unit  for  Engineering,  leveling,  etc. ;  value  25.025  English  inches. 

Solid  cubit,  the  measure  of  Engineering  quantities. 

Superficial  acre  of  10,000  square  cubits  contains  43,489  and  44-100  sq\iare  English  feet,  and  differs 
from  the  English  acre  by  1-6  of  1  per  cent. 

Adaptations  for  Rural  and  Commercial  Purposes. 

8  cubits  =metric  rod  =200  inches  metric,  for  land,  etc. 

2  cubits  =metrlc  staff  =50  metric  inches,  for  wood,  etc.  The  metric  cord  =about  IJ  present  cord. 
Metric  ell  =40  metric  inches,  for  cloth,  etc. 

III. 

Circular  Measure:  Time,  arc  and  angle  measure. 


Denomination. 
S-’s  semi-axis  (polar). 
Acre  (side). 
Perch, 

Cubit, 


Ufwymitiatian, 

Circle, 

Metric  hour  angle, 

“  degree, 

“  minute  or  prime. 
“  second, 

“  third. 


Denomination. 

Mean  great  circle. 
‘‘  degree. 

“  offing. 


Metric  Degrteg. 

240. 

10. 

1. 

.1 

.01 

.001 


The  quadrant  =60  degrees  metric. 

The  Zodiacal  sign  =20  degrees  metric. 
=1|  degrees,  current  division. 


Geotp'nphic :  Road  and  sea  measure. 

Metric  Milee. 


Metric  mile. 


Metric  .stadium. 


road-chain. 


I  Terrestrial,  upon  radius  of  volume. 

]  The  true  Turkish  mile, 

I  J  of  ancient  parasang. 
Value  =5472  English  ft.  =  j-  J  sum  of  Jewish  ndle 
i  and  Sabbath  day’s  jour- 
I  ney. 

=8tadium  of  Posidonias. 

(  Knot-measure,  glass  1-100  of  an  hour. 

Mast-length,  the  height  from  which  the  hori- 
j  zon  appears  10  miles  away. 

=3  Jewish  civil  cubits  (Mosaic). 

=0.2624  cubits  =6  and  56-100  inchra  metric. 


Metric  furlong,  or  cable  length  =125  fathoms. 

(Kilometre  of  France  =6-10  of  metric  mile,  very  nearly.) 

8  furlongs,  or  [ 

10  stadia,  or  |  j  I  mile  =41  rods, 

328  rods,  or  1-  =one  mile  and  ;  J  furlong  =41  cubits, 

2,6-24  cubits,  or  j  !  1-16  stadium  =41  feet  metric. 

6,560  feet  metric  j  I 


A  LOST  DAT. 

Who’s  seen  my  day  ? 

’Tis  gone  away. 

Nor  left  a  trace 
In  any  place. 

If  I  could  only  find 
Its  footfalls  in  some  mind. 

Some  spirit  nature  stirred 
By  word  of  deed  and  word, 

I  should  not  stand  at  shadowy  eve 
And  for  my  day  so  grieve  and  grieve. 

Eddie  Gray  spmined  one  of  his  arms  recent¬ 
ly,  and  complained  that  the  “arm  Kmes  hurt 
him.”  On  being  called  upon  soon  after  to  read 
bis  acenstomed  morning  psalm,  he  said  “  Mam¬ 
ma,  shall  I  read  ‘  My  bones  are  sore  vexed  ’  ?  *’ 


j  Little  Rudolph  b<*gged  an  invitation  to  dinner 
at  the  house  of  a  little  friend  with  whom  he  had 
been  playing  during  the  morning.  At  the  table 
his  hostess  anxiously  Inquired  ‘  Rudolph,  can 
you  cut  your  own  meat  ?  ’  ‘  Humph !  ’  said 

Rudolph,  who  was  sawing  away,  ‘can’t  I?  I’ve 
cut  up  a  great  deal  tougher  meat  than  this  at 
home.’ — Boston  Post. 

I 

Annie  was  sobbing  as  she  entered  the  libra¬ 
ry  and  placed  her  head  sorrowfully  on  her 
grandfather’s  arm.  “What  is  it?”  said  the 
old  gentleman  softly.  “I’se  dot  sumpfln’  in 
my  eyes,”  she  wept.  4  l‘>ng  search  revealed 
nothing.  “There’s  nothing  in  it,”  said  the 
g(X)d  grandfather.  “Y’es  there  is,”  prote.sied 
Annie.  “  ’cause  Tom  said  my  eye  had  a  hcinkle 
in  it.” 


eijatftrn  at 

THE  DISCONTENTED  TREE. 

Within  the  forest  glad  and  free. 

Though  suns  were  hot  and  winds  were  keen, 

A  little  pine  grew  straight  and  fine. 

But  clad,  for  leaves,  with  needles  green. 

This  did  not  please  the  little  tree. 

Which  gayer,  brighter,  longed  to  be. 

“  How  prettily  my  mates  are  dressed 
In  gay  green  foliage  one  and  all ! 

But  not  a  child  will  look  at  me. 

Although  I’m  growing  straight  and  tall. 

Oh,  if  the  wish  were  not  too  bold, 

I  would  have  leaves  of  shining  gold  !  ” 

’Twas  night,  and  all  the  forest  slept. 

And  with  it  slept  our  little  tree ; 

At  mom  it  woke  with  golden  leaves. 

And  was  not  that  a  sight  to  see  ? 

“  There’s  not  in  all  the  wood  so  fine 
A  tree,”  it  said,  “with  leaves  like  mine.” 

But  long  before  the  day  was  done 
A  money-lender  came  that  way ; 

He  had  a  sack  upon  his  back. 

And  when  he  saw  the  glittering  prey 
He  gathered  all  the  leaves  of  gold, 

.\nd  left  the  branches  hare  and  cold. 

The  8ai)ling  hid  its  head  in  grief, 

.Vnd  mourned  its  glittering  leaves  of  gold. 

“  My  mates,”  it  said,  “are  nicely  clad. 

While  I  stand  naked  here  and  cold. 

I  dare  not  wish  again,  alas ! 

Or  else  I’d  wish  for  leaves  of  glass.” 

Twas  night  again,  and  all  things  slept. 

And  with  tliem  slept  our  little  tree ; 

It  woke  with  leaves  of  crystal  clear — 

It  was  a  brilliant  sight  to  see. 

“  No  tree,”  it  said,  “  like  me  can  shine. 

Or  lias  such  pretty  leaves  as  mine.” 

But  soon  a  mighty  wind  arose 
Tliat  turned  and  tos.sed  the  branclu's  all ; 

As  on  it  swept  across  the  wood 
It  made  the  crystal  leaflets  fall. 

And  morning  found  them  there,  ala-s ! 

Scattered  and  broken  on  tl»e  grass. 

Tlie  sapling  gave  a  lusav-y  moan. 

It  looked  so  naked,  p«)or,  and  mean, 

While  all  the  other  trees  stood  there 
Still  glorious  in  their  dress  of  green. 

“  I’m  sure,”  it  said,  “  this  wish  were  best. 

That  I  had  grmi  leaves  like  the  rest.” 

When  all  things  slept  at  eventide. 

And  woke  again  at  morning  gray 
.\dornetl  with  young  and  juicy  leaves. 

The  little  tree  was  glad  and  gay. 

••  They’ve  leaves,”  it  said,  “and  I’ve  the  saim> — 
I  need  not  hang  luy  head  for  shame.” 

A  goat  came  down  the  mountain-side 
In  search  of  Helds  and  pastures  fair; 

Its  young  ones  wanted  grass  and  herbs. 

But  all  the  hills  about  wore  bare. 

It  spied  our  saiding’s  foliage  green. 

And  sot  to  work  and  ate  it  clean. 

Our  little  tree  again  was  i)are. 

And  sadly  to  itself  it  said, 

“  No  more  I'll  wish  for  leaves  again. 

Or  green  or  yellow,  white  or  red. 

I’m  sure  I  never  should  complain, 

Had  I  my  needles  back  again.  ” 

It  sadly  slept  at  eventide. 

And  sad  at  morning  woke  the  tree. 

But  when  the  sun  shone  out  it  looked 
And  nearly  laughed  aloud  for  glee. 

The  reason  of  its  joy  was  plain — 

Its  needles  all  were  there  again. 

— Harper's  Young  Peopje. 

GRASSHOPPERS. 

By  Mrs.  Susan  T.  Perry. 

If  you  were  to  take  an  omnibus  at  the  Topeka 
railroad  depot  to  go  up  into  the  city,  you  would 
find  grasshoppers  in  all  sorts  of  humiliating 
attitudes  painted  on  the  woodwork  inside. 
Perhaps  you  would  ask,  as  a  little  girl  did  a 
few  days  ago,  why  the  decorator  chose  grass- 
hopi)er.s  for  his  subject,  instead  of  something 
prettier. 

To  the  people  of  Kansas  the  grasshopper 
has  a  history.  For  a  number  of  years  he  and 
millions  more  of  his  relations  and  friends, 
were  the  worst  enemies  the  early  settlers  of 
the  State  had.  They  were  worse  than  the  In¬ 
dians,  because  the  United  States  Government 
protected  the  pioneer  against  tlieir  depreda¬ 
tions;  and  if  they  did  make  raids  and  destroy 
property,  redress  could  be  had.  But  all  the 
Members  of  Congress  combined  could  not  pass 
a  bill  or  take  any  measures  that  would  compel 
the  grasshopper  to  keep  within  his  reservation. 
All  the  ndlitary  commanders,  with  all  the 
troops  they  could  muster,  could  not  vanquish 
them.  For  a  number  of  years,  just  as  the 
crops  were  at  tlmir  best,  and  tlie  i)oor,  hard- 
w^orking  toilers  of  the  soil  began  to  congratu¬ 
late  themselves  that  the  harvest  was  going  to 
be  plentifid  and  bring  them  in  some  money, 
the  grasshoppers  would  come  like  a  flying 
army,  and  settle  down  on  every  field  of  grain 
and  every  garden  of  vegetables ;  in  five  min¬ 
utes  every  field  would  be  bare,  not  a  vestige  of 
anything  green  to  be  seen. 

When  they  wore  on  tlieir  way  tliey  made  a 
noise  like  a  mighty  rushing  wind,  and  every¬ 
body  would  look  up  toward  the  sky  and  shout 
“The  grasslioppers  are  coming!  The  grass¬ 
hoppers  are  coming!  ”  Even  persons  walking 
in  the  street  had  their  clothes  almost  eaten  off 
from  them.  Hundreds  would  settle  on  a  man’s 
coat  and  eat  it  up,  so  there  would  only  be  a 
skeleton  of  a  coat  left.  We  saw  some  grass- 
hopi)er-eafen  garments  that  had  been  kept  as 
curiosities,  A  lady’s  lawn  sacque  had  been 
eaten  so  much  that  it  resembled  lace-work. 
The  lady  said  she  was  only  in  the  street  long 
enough  to  go  to  a  near  neighbor’s. 

On  their  journeyings  they  often  alighted  on 
the  railroad  tracks  and  stopiHjd  the  trains. 
Even  the  powerful  engines  could  not  run 
through  their  ranks.  They  left  such  u  sticky 
substance  on  the  tracks  that  the  wheels  of  the 
cars  couldn’t  run  through  it.  One  year  the 
Kansas  Senate  passed  a  bill  giving  bounty  for 
all  scalps  of  grasshoppers  furnished  with  the 
ears,  but  there  is  no  record  made  in  the  annals 
of  Kansas  of  any  bounties  being  paid  to  any 
one. 

When  the  great  corn  train  left  Kansas  last 
Spring  loaded  with  corn  for  the  flood  suffer¬ 
ers,  all  the  cars  were  embellished  with  grass¬ 
hoppers —grasshoppers  hung  up  by  the  neck, 
grasshoppers  trodden  upon  by  some  sturdy 
foot  of  a  Kansas  giant.  They  were  carica¬ 
tured  in  many  comical  ways. 

In  the  State  House  at  Topeka  there  is  a 
glass  case  full  of  this  variety  of  grasshopper. 
A  Kansas  farmer  who  was  looking  at  them 
said  “  I’m  glad  to  see  them  fellers  shut  up  in 
there,  and  pinned  down  so  they  can’t  get  out; 
they  almost  brought  us  to  starvation  a  few 
years  ago ;  we  lived  on  mouldy  meal  nearly  all 
Winter.”  Y'ou  would  8upi)ose  that  they  were 
much  larger  than  our  common  grasshopi>er,  to 
do  so  much  mischief;  but  they  were  much 
smaller.  Everybody  exclaims  when  they  look 
at  them  for  the  first  time  “  Why,  how  small 
they  are!  ” 

For  ten  years  imst  the  grasshoi)pers  have 
not  been  heard  from  in  Kansas.  Whether  that 
particular  species  liave  become  extinct,  or 
whether  too  many  people  have  moved  into  the 
State  and  frightened  them  away,  or  what  is 
the  reason,  we  do  not  know. 

Kansas  is  one  of  the  most  imi)ortant  States 
in  the  Union,  and  she  has  had  a  very  hard 
time  in  getting  her  present  position  and  pros¬ 
perity. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  Mr.  Seward,  a  great 
statesman,  said  in  the  United  States  Senate 
“  Kansas  Is  the  cinderilla  of  the  American  fam¬ 
ily.  She  Is  buffeted,  she  is  insulted,  she  is 
smitten  and  disgraced,  she  is  turned  out  of  the 
dwelling,  and  the  door  is  locked.  There  is  al¬ 
ways,  however,  a  fairy  who  takes  care  of  the 
younger  daughter,  if  she  be  the  most  honest, 
the  most  virtuous,  the  meekest,  and  the  most 
!  enduring  of  the  domestic  household.”  The 
I  great  statesman  has  been  dead  many  years ;  if 


he  could  look  upon  Kansas  in  this  month  of 
roses  of  1884,  he  would  find  his  words  had  been 
literally  fulfilled—”  the  younger  daughter  has 
been  taken  care  of.”  The  glass  slippt>r  be¬ 
longs  to  her,  as  regards  the  abundance  of  her 
crops  and  the  amount  of  her  prosperity.  There 
is  a  great  future  before  her.  If  you  will  look 
on  the  map  you  will  find  Kansas  occupies  the 
[  middle  spot  of  North  America,  equally  distant 
from  the  Atlantic  on  the  East,  and  the  Pacific 
on  the  West;  from  the  frozen  waters  of  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  on  the  North,  and  the  tepid  Gulf 
Stream  on  the  South,  constituting  the  centre 
of  the  whole  vast  continent. 

In  1819  “  The  Western  Engineer  ”  with  a  corps 
of  topographical  engineers,  under  Maj.  S.  H. 
Long,  was  the  first  steamboat  to  ascend  the 
Missouri.  It  was  a  stern-wheel  boat. 

A  LITTLE  HEROINE. 

BY  JOHN  A.  DOHRMAN. 

Just  between  the  towns  of  Hoboken  and 
Weehawken,  in  New  Jersey,  lies  the  little  ham¬ 
let  of  Union  Hill,  an  old-fashioned  village  peo¬ 
pled  mostly  by  Germans,  and  in  this  \illage 
has  stood  for  many  years  a  great  frame  build¬ 
ing,  used  principally  as  a  hotel,  and  known  to 
all  the  towns-people  l)y  the  name  of  ‘  The  Old 
Swan.’ 

In  years  gone  by  this  place  was  quite  a  fa¬ 
mous  resort,  but  it  gradually  ran  down  until  it 
became  at  length  a  cheap  boarding-house. 

Among  the  many  inmates  of  the  building 
were  Julie  Brohmer,  a  little  eight-year-old  girl, 
her  mother,  and  three  younger  children.  The 
smallest,  a  little  girl  baby  of  tsvo  years,  was  lit¬ 
tle  Julie’s  special  charge,  and  her  mother  could 
always  leave  the  little  baby  with  Julie,  sure 
that  no  harm  would  come  to  her  so  long  as  lier 
faithful  little  sister  was  near. 

Julie  attended  the  public  school  as  regularly 
as  her  duties  at  home  would  allow,  and  unlike 
most  little  girls  of  her  age,  when  she  came 
home  she  did  not  care  to  run  out  in  the  street 
and  play  at  ‘  tag  ’  or  ‘  hide-and-seek,’  but  in¬ 
stead  stayed  at  liome  and  relieved  her  mother 
of  the  care  of  her  younger  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  acted  the  part  of  a  small  liousewife. 

The  other  evening,  about  half  past  nine,  lit¬ 
tle  Julie  sat  in  a  room  on  one  of  the  lower 
flooi's  patiently  waiting  for  her  mother  to  come 
in  that  she  might  go  to  bed.  She  had  just  put 
her  little  baby  sister  to  sUsep  in  the  back  room, 
and  as  she  sat  waiting  so  quietly,  her  half- 
closed  eyes  and  frequent  yawns  told  only  too 
well  that  the  ‘  dust-man  ’  was  on  his  rounds. 

Suddenly,  as  she  sat  there,  some  bright 
sparks  fell  from  the  ceiling  and  smouldered  on 
the  floor.  Almost  at  the  same  instant  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  tenants  wlio  lived  upstairs  ran  wild¬ 
ly  through  the  ball  and  past  the  door,  scream¬ 
ing  ‘  Fire  !  fire !  ’  at  the  top  of  their  voices.  In 
another  moment  the  flames  appeared  in  the 
very  room  in  which  little  Julie  sat.  She  heard 
the  erics  of  fire,  and  the  people  rusliiug  madly 
into  the  street.  But  tliore  was  no  one  to  tell 
her  what  to  do,  or  even  to  think  of  her,  in  that 
moment  of  excitement. 

Perhaps  a  good  many  of  the  little  girl  read¬ 
ers,  if  they  had  been  in  Julie’s  place,  would 
have  screamed  and  run  out  of  the  house  as 
quickly  us  they  could.  But  that  was  not  what 
brave  little  Julie  thought  of  as  she  saw  the 
sparks  falling  about  lier,  and  the  red  glare  of 
the  fast  approaching  flames. 

No,  indeed ;  for  slie  knew  that  in  the  back 
room  lier  baby  sister  slept  unconscious  of  any 
danger,  and  the  brave  little  girl  thought  first 
of  her  duty  to  that  helpless  infant.  So  without 
thinking  twice,  slie  dashed  forward,  and  grop¬ 
ed  tlirongh  the  smoke  and  falling  sparks  until 
she  reached  the  baby’s  crib.  Tlien  snateliiug 
out  the  little  two-year-old,  sleejiing  peacefully 
as  it  was  in  its  little  night-dress — a  pretty  heavy 
burden,  too,  for  so  small  a  girl — and  clasping  it 
tightly  in  her  arms,  she  ran  out  of  the  room, 
struggling  through  tlie  smoke  of  the  hall,  until 
at  last  she  reached  tlie  open  air. 

She  did  not  stop  even  then,  but  ran  on  until 
she  had  reached  the  opposite  side  of  the  street. 
There  she  sat  down  on  a  convenient  rock  and 
watched  the  fire,  still  holding  her  little  sister 
tightly  to  her  breast  to  protect  her  from  the 
cold.  And  in  tliis  position,  after  hunting  all 
over,  and  almost  concluding  that  Julie  had  per- 
ished  in  the  flames,  lier  mamma  and  the  neigh¬ 
bors  found  her. 

Brave  little  girl !  Thougli  only  eight  years 
old,  when  danger  threatened  slie  did  not  have 
to  bo  told  what  was  riglit  for  her  to  do,  nor  did 
she  for  a  moment  lose  her  presence  of  mind, 
but  bravely  rescued  her  baby  sister. 

Think  what  a  brave  little  girl  she  was,  and 
try  to  learn  from  her  brave  act  a  lesson  of 
conrnye  and  self-control.— Harper’s  Young  Peo- 
l'l»-‘-  _ 

HOW  THE  CHILDREN  ANALYZED  A  DAISY. 

’Twas  tlie  afternoon  of  a  Summer’s  day, 

The  air  was  fragrant  with  new-mown  hay, 

The  fields  where  the  scythe  had  not  passed  over. 
Were  covereil  with  buttercups,  daisies  and  clover. 
And  then,  from  the  midst  of  the  flowere  so  gay. 
Came  jubilant  voices  of  children  at  play. 

But  every  delight  was  unheeded  by  me. 

As  I  sat  at  tlie  window  with  Gray’s  Botany ; 

A  poor  little  daisy  I  rudely  dissected. 

And  then  through  a  inlroscope  closely  inspected. 
Then  turned  to  my  book  and  endeavored  to  sec 
My  way  through  the  mazes  of  “  composite).” 

Swiftly  the  afternoon  hastonod  away, 

And  the  children,  all  weary  and  warm  with  play. 
Came  pressing  around  me  their  treasures  to  show. 
And  asking  what  auntie  was  studying  so. 

My  quiet  was  over,  that  surely  was  plain. 

But  my  afternoon’s  labor  had  been  all  in  vain. 

Slowly  I  lifted  my  poor  aching  eyes 
From  the  mystical  words  of  the  botanist  wise, 
Lifted  the  flower  where  in  fragments  ’twas  lying. 
Threw  it  out  of  the  window,  then  hopelssly  sighing, 
I  turned,  and  then  giving  pet  Mabel  a  kiss. 

Said  “  My  dear,  can  you  tell  me  what  a  daisy  is  ?” 

“A  daisy !  ”  cried  Mabel.  “A  daisy !  ”  cried  all. 
Their  i)itying  wonder  how  well  I  recall. 

Then  Mabel  informed  me,  all  glowing  and  flushing. 
Her  sweet  childish  prattle  to  Tow  whisper  hushing, 
That  daisies  were  children  of  fairies  at  play. 

And  they  wore  their  best  drosses  of  white  every  day. 

“  Ho- ho, ’’shouted  Tommy ;  then  quicker  than  tho’t 
A  wonderful  work  in  a  daisy  was  wrought — 

He  seized  my  best  scissors,  the  mischievous  fellow, 
And  clipped  the  white  petals  quite  close  to  the  yellow 
— All  the  petals  but  two,  which  he  left  in  one  place. 
And  then  in  the  centre  he  marked  out  a  face. 

“  Hee  there !  ”  shouted  Tom.  “  In  each  daisy  I  see 
There  is  waiting  a  little  old  woman  for  me.” 

And  there,  to  be  sure,  was  a  snowy  cap-border. 
With  strings  hanging  down  as  if  just  made  to  order. 
While  the  little  round  face  with  complexion  so  bright 
Made  the  whole,  I  assure  you,  a  comical  sight. 

But  while  I  was  laughing  at  Tom’s  piece  of  fun. 
Gentle  Annie  came  forward — our  slow,  dreamy  one — 
“  Why,  Auntie,”  she  cried,  with  accents  appealing, 
“I  thought  they  were  fortune-tellers,  revealing 
Wonderful  secrets  delightful  to  know — 

Don’t  you  remember  you  said  it  was  so  ?  ” 

Ah,  yes !  I  remembered  that  morning  full  well. 

And  the  beautiful  fortune  the  daisies  did  tell. 

And  how  in  the  evening  was  brought  me  a  letter 
Which  told  the  same  story  In  language  far  better; 
So  I  said  as  I  carrie<l  my  textbook  away, 

“The  children  arc  wiser  than  you.  Dr.  Gray.” 

— CbriHtian  at  Work. 

HOW  TOMMY  TENDED  THE  BABY. 

Tommy  Teal  wan  just  six  years  old.  It  was 
his  birthday,  but  instead  of  having  a  good  time 
to  celcbr-ate  such  a  grand  event,  he  had  to  take 
care  of  the  baby.  His  mother  went  out  to  do 
some  errands  and  left  him  alone  with  his  little 
sister.  Tommy  felt  very  bad  about  it.  Little 
Nellie  cried  a  good  deal.  Tommy  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with  her.  He  liked  her  very  much, 
but  did  not  like  to  take  ejire  of  her  when  she 
was  cross. 

As  he  stood  at  the  window,  Ned  Brown  came 
out  to  play  on  the  sidewalk. 

‘Come  out.  Tommy  1 '  he  shouted. 

'  ‘  I  can’t,’  Tommy  shouted  back,  ‘  I’ve  got  to 

■  tend  the  baby.’ 

‘  Shut  the  door  tight  and  she  can’t  get  out.’ 
,  Ned  said. 

Tommy  thought  it  over.  He  knew  more 
I  about  babies  than  Ned  Brown  did.  Nellie 
might  burn  herself  on  the  stove,  or  pull  the 
cover  off  the  table,  or  break  the  lamp.  An  idea 
'  came  into  Tommy’s  head.  He  ran  to  the  closet 
I  for  tacks  and  hammer.  He  drove  four  tacks 
!  through  her  dress  and  fasiened  her  down  to 


the  floor.  When  this  was  done,  he  ran  ou 
doors  as  fast  as  his  legs  would  carry  him. 

In  about  an  hour  Tommy’s  mother  cam 
home.  He  had  not  shut  the  door  tight  bocau 
he  was  in  such  a  hurry.  Right  on  the  top  st 
she  found  the  baby.*  But  her  little  fat 
and  arms  were  bare.  She  had  no  dress  (» 
Her  mother  carried  her  into  the  sitting-roonl 
There  was  the  dress  nailed  to  the  floor.  Thf 
baby  had  torn  it  all  off  trying  to  get  away,  an# 
it  had  to  go  into  the  rag-bag.  I 

Tommy  came  in  a  few  minutes  after.  H4 
was  very  much  surprised  to  hear  what  his  mo* 
ther  told  him. 

‘  I  never  did  see  such  a  baby !  ’  he  said.  ‘  I 
thought  you  only  wanted  me  to  keep  her  out 
of  mischief,  and  I  guessed  the  nails  would  do 
it,  sure  !  ’  The  naughty  boy ! — Our  Little  Ones.^ 

CRABS  AND  COCOANUTS. 

Cocoanuts  are  essentially  shore-loving  trees, 
and  thrive  best  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  the  sea.  Among  the  fallen  nuts,  the  clumsy- 
looking  thief  of  a  crab  (his  appropriate  Latin 
names  is  Birgits  latro)  makes  great  and  dread¬ 
ed  havoc.  To  assist  him  in  this  unlawful  ob, 
ject  he  has  a  handy  pair  of  front  wi 
specially  strong  and  heavy  claws,  8b«eme 
ed  by  a  last  or  tail-end  pair,  armeA  ^ly 
very  narrow  and  slender  pincers.  He  subs 
entirely  upon  a  cocoanut  diet  Setting  to  worn, 
upon  a  big  fallen  nut  (a  husk  on  cocoanuts 
measure  in  a  raw  state  about  twelve  inches  the 
long  way),  he  tears  off  all  the  coarse  fibre  bit 
by  bit,  and  gets  down  at  last  to  the  liard  shell. 
Then  he  hammers  away  with  his  heavy  claw 
on  the  softest  eye-hole  till  he  has  pounded  an 
opening  right  through  it.  This  done,  he  twists' 
round  his  body  so  as  to  turn  his  back  upon  the 
cocoanut  he  is  operating  upon  (crabs  are  aevet 
famous  either  for  good  manners  or  gr^ 
ness),  and  proceeds  awkwardly  but  effesl„„ 
to  extract  all  the  white  kernel  or  pulp  through' 
the  breach  with  his  narrow  pair  of  hind  pincerat 
Like  man,  too,  the  robber  crab  knows  the  value  , 
of  the  outer  husks  as  well  as  of  the  eatable  nui 
itself,  for  he  collects  the  fibre  in  surprising' 
quantities  to  line  his  burrow,  and  lies  upon  It 
(the  clumsy  sybarite!)  for  a  luxurious  couch. 
Alas,  however,  for  the  helplessness  of  crabg, ' 
and  the  rapacity  and  cunning  of  all-appropriat¬ 
ing  man !  The  spoil-sport  Malay  di^  up  the 
nest  for  the  sake  of  the  fibre  it  contains,  which 
spares  liim  the  trouble  of  picking  junk  on  his 
own  account,  and  then  he  eats  the  industrious 
crab  who  has  laid  it  all  up,  while  he  melts  down' 
the  great  lump  of  fat  under  the  robber’s  capa¬ 
cious  tail,  and  sometimes  gets  from  it  as  much 
as  a  good  quart  of  what  may  be  practically  ' 
considered  as  limpid  cocoanut  oil.  Sic  vos  non  , 
I'obis  is  certainly  the  melancholy  refrain  of  all 
natural  history.  The  cocoanut  p^m  intends  the 
oil  for  the  nourishment  of  its  own  seedling ;  the 
crab  feloniously  appropriates  it,  and  stores  it 
up  under  his  capacious  tail  for  future  person^ 
use ;  the  Malay  steals  it  again  from  the  thief 
for  his  own  purposes  ;  and  ten  to  one  the  Dutch 
or  English  merchant  beguiles  it  from  him  with 
sized  calico  or  poisoned  rum,  and  transmits  it 
to  Europe,  where  it  serves  to  lighten  our  nights 
and  assist  at  our  matutiual  tub,  to  point  a 
moral  and  adorn  the  present  tale. 

_  i 

CROSSING  THE  LINE. 

A  boy  who  went  with  his  father  on  a 'voyage 
to  South  America  was  anxious  to  see  tli©  equa¬ 
torial  line,  and  said  to  an  old  sailor 

‘Jack,  will  you  show  me  the  line  wjlien  we 
cross  it  ?  ’  j 

‘  O  yes,  my  boy.’  J 

After  a  few  days  tlie  boy  asked  whetfiei  JAey 
had  crossed  the  line.  The  old  tar  said 

‘  Yes,  my  lad.’ 

‘  Why  didn’t  you  tell  me,aud  show  It  to  me? ' 

The  sailor  replied  ‘  O  my  lad,  we  always  cross 
the  line  in  the  dark.’ 

Moderate  drinker,  yon  always  cross  the  line 
between  moderate  and  immoderate  in  the 
dark.  Mental  and  moral  night  settles  down  on 
you  as  you  cross  the  line  between  moderate 
drinking  and  inebriety,  bringing  you  to  the  aw¬ 
ful  facts  of  ruin  and  death  only  a  little  way 
farther  on  in  the  road  you  are  travelling. 

EXPLORING  EAST  GREENLAND. 

Lieut.  Holm  of  the  Danish  navy,  wl)o  has  for 
some  years  been  surveying  the  west  Greenland 
coast,  will  endeavor  this  Summer  to  extend  the 
exploration  of  the  eastern  shore.  He  intends  to 
take  a  party  north  from  Capo  Farewell  in  boats, 
and  will  try  to  connect  the  northern  limit  of 
Graah’s  discoveries  with  tlie  most  southern 
point  readied  by  Scoresby.  The  New  York  Sun 
says : 

While  west  Greenland  is  bettor  known  to  us 
than  any  other  Arctic  coast  line,  a  great  part 
of  the  east  shore  is  wholly  unknown.  An  im¬ 
penetrable  ice  barrier  from  the  Siberian  sea,  of¬ 
ten  one  hundred  miles  wide,  piles  up  every  year 
against  the  eastern  shores  of  Spiizbergeu  and 
Greenland.  The  outline  of  east  Spitzbergen  has 
only  recently  been  satisfactorily  determined, 
though  every  cape  and  fiord  of  the  west  coast 
was  known  to  geographers  and  whalers  over 
two  hundred  years  ago. 

Among  all  the  expensive  expeditions  to  east 
Greenland  only  two  ever  reachetl  the  coast. 
Danish  kings  have  sent  out  eight  parties,  in  the 
belief  that  one  of  the  Norman  colonies  settled 
on  the  east  coast  eight  hundred  years  ago,  and 
that  evidences  of  their  occupancy  might  be  dis¬ 
covered.  These  expeditions  were  baffled  by  the 
ice.  But  Scoresby  in  1822  and  Koldeway  in  1869 
pushed  through  the  ice  floes  and  outlined  the' 
coast  for  over  four  hundred  miles  north  of  lati¬ 
tude  70^,  and  Gapt  Graah  in  1828  skirted  the 
shore  ice  in  a  small  boat,  travelling  over  three 
hundred  miles  north  of  Cape  Farewell. 

One  of  the  chief  aims  of  Lieut.  Holm  will  be 
to  add  to  our  scanty  knowledge  of  the  east 
coast  inhabitants,  whom  the  ice  barrier  has  un¬ 
til  recently  isolated.  Scoresby  and  Koldeway 
saw  no  human  beings,  but  Graah  found  six  bun- 
cred  Esquimaux  scattered  along  two  hundred 
miles  south  of  latitude  65°.  Lieut  Holm  in  bis 
preliminary  expedition  last  year  met  sixty  na¬ 
tives  on  their  way  to  the  west  coast  to  sell  bear 
and  seal  skins  at  Juliaushaab.  Among  them 
were  men  who  said  they  lived  five  days  beyond 
the  most  northern  settlement  found  by  Graah, 
and  that  in  their  Winter  journeys  they  often 
met  people  who  lived  still  further  north.  These 
natives  were  making  their  first  trip  to  Danish 
Greenland. 

It  Is  believed  that  their  settlement,  Kelalsla- 
lik,  is  north  of  latitude  67°,  and  geographers  in¬ 
fer  from  their  statements  that  the  whole  line  of 
coast  from  latitude  62°  to  70°  is  to  some  extent 
inhabited.  All  reports  agree  that  the  east 
Greenlanders  differ  much  from  the  west  coast 
Esquimaux.  Many  of  them  are  taller,  wear  black 
beards,  and  have  a  Caucasian  cast  of  features. 
These  peculiarities  are  most  noteworthy  in 
those  who  live  furthest  north. 

LITTLE  POLLY  FLINDERS. 

Katie  was  only  two  years  old,  but  she  knew 
“  Mother  Goose  ”  by  heart.  She  bad  a  little 
baby  sister,  and  one  morning  she  found  her 
mother  sitting  by  the  hot  ashes  in  the  grate 
holding  baby’s  feet  to  them  and  patting  her, 
for  baby  had  the  colic. 

‘  What  shall  we  call  little  sister,  Katie?’  said 
mamma. 

Katie  looked  at  the  ashes  and  the  baby,  and 
answered  promptly  ‘Call  her  Polly  Flinders, 
’cause 

“  Little  Polly  Flinders 
Sat  down  among  the  cinders 

To  warm  her  little  toes. 

Her  mother  oame  and  caught  her, 

And  spanked  her  little  daughter 
For  soiling  all  her  nice  new  (Hothes.”’ 

The  Sunday-school  as  we  now  kno«r  it,  is 
little  over  one  hundred  years  old.  Yet  how  It 
has  grown !  How  mighty  is  the  tree,  and  bow 
widespread  are  its  branches  I  According  to  a 
recent  and  carefully  prepared  estimate,  the 
number  of  children  and  teachers  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Sundiy-sohools  throughout  the  world  is 
15,000,000.— Examiner. 

A  young  mother  while  dressing  her  young 
child  said  in  a  rather  impatient  tone  “  You  are 
such  a  queer-shaped  lump  of  a  thi^  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  make  anything  fit  you.”  The  lips  of  the 
child  quivered,  and  looking  up  with  tears  in  its 
eyes  it  said  in  a  deprt'cating  tone  “  God  made 
me.”  The  mother  was  rebuked,  and  the  little 
”  lump  ”  was  kissed  a  dozen  times. 
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kill  it.  Or,  mix  with  swamp  muck,  turning  it 
over  in  the  same  way.  If  sufficient  muck  is 
used  it  will  do  to  drop  the  corn  upon  it  with¬ 
out  covering.  Poultry  manure  is  one  of  the 
best  of  fertilizers,  and  farmers  would  do  well  to 
save  it  carefully. 


tion  so  sad  in  the  case  of  the  boys,  the  Adver-  width,  all  give  it  a  very  peculiar  physiognomy, 
tiser,  rightly  we  doubt  not,  sets  down  to  the  j  Its  intelligence  seems  to  be  but  slightly  devel- 
smoking  of  cigarettes.  Medical  and  scientific 
investigation  have  alike  demonstrated  that 
these  adulterated  abominations,  for  which  the 
boys  show  such  a  passion,  are  injurious  and 
destructive,  and  particularly  so  to  the  young. 

So  clear  is  this  to  practical  men  that  the  As¬ 
sembly  has  passed  a  bill  prohibiting  the  sale 
or  giving  awaj’  of  cigarettes  to  minors  under 
fourteen  years  of  svge.  This  bill,  we  regret  to 
say,  has  not  received  the  signature  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  and  so  has  failed  to  become  a  law. 
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ONE  THUIG  AHD  ANOTHEB. 

The  wise  gardener  never  allows  any  soapsuds 
to  be  wasted.  It  is  a  valuable  fertilizer  for  all 
forms  of  v^etation,  and  is  especially  service¬ 
able  for  small  fruits. 

The  method  of  crossing  corn  is  to  plant  the 
different  kinds  in  adjacent  rows  or  hills,  and  to 
cut  off  the  tassels  from  the  kind  that  is  to  be 
improved  as  soon  as  they  appear. 

To  destroy  potato  bugs,  the  general  custom 
is  to  mix  one  part  of  Paris  green  with  from  100 
to  150  or  200  parts  of  gypsum.  If  the  Paris 
green  is  pure,  the  highest  dilution  is  sufficient. 

Get  some  crude  petroleum  to  soak  your  cart 
and  wagon  wheels  when  the  tires  get  loose  in¬ 
stead  of  pouring  on  water,  which  makes  them 
worse  every  time  they  dry. 

It  is  feared  the  entire  huckleberry  crop  of 
New  England  was  ruined  by  the  May  frosts. 
Tbe  huckleberry  usually  gives  profitable  em¬ 
ployment  to  hundreds  of  women  and  children 
in  July  and  August. 

Market  gardeners  find  the  growing  of  small 
cucumbers  for  pickles  one  of  their  most  profit¬ 
able  crops.  In  most  farm  neighborhoods  a 
patch  tif  cucumbers  for  pickles  will  find  a  mar¬ 
ket  among  farmers  at  better  prices  than  the 
market  gardeners  obtain  at  wholesale  for  their 
crop. 

By  sowing  melons  at  this  time  germination 
and  growth  will  take  place  rapidly,  with  excel¬ 
lent  chances  of  a  good  crop,  other  things  being 
suitable.  The  soil  to  raise  good  melons  should 
be  light,  sandy,  and  rich. 

Geraniums  are  special  favorites  for  bedders, 
as  they  are  so  free  flowering,  with  every  shade 
of  pink,  crimson,  scarlet,  and  white.  Their 
only  drawback  is  their  lack  of  perfume,  which 
can  be  supplied  by  edging  their  beds  witli  mign¬ 
onette  or  sweet  alyssum,  or  with  plants  of  pur¬ 
ple  and  white  beliotropes.  Snow-wreath  is  the 
latest  acquisition  in  heliotropes,  and  Juliette 
the  darkest  purple. 

One  acre  of  well  cured  meadow  hay  will  keep 
a  cow  flve  or  six  months ;  she  will  require  on 
an  average  about  three  acres  of  pasture  for  her 
Summer  support.  One  acre  on  the  soiling  sys¬ 
tem  will  support  her  all  the  year  round. 

To  make  a  circular  flower  bed,  drive  a  stake 
in  the  centre,  tie  a  cord  to  it  equal  in  length  to 
the  radius  of  the  bed,  securing  at  the  other  end 
a  large,  long  knife  by  which  the  sod  may  be  cut. 

Few  eCfects  are  more  beautiful  and  striking 
than  that  produced  by  planting  together  roses 
and  clematises.  The  habits  of  growth  of  the 
two  are  so  similar,  and  their  general  appear¬ 
ance  is  so  dissimilar,  that  they  group  nicely. 
They  both  blossom  about  tlie  same  time. 

The  practice  of  placing  lime  or  ashes  around 
peacli  trees  to  exclude  the  grub,  is  partly  effec¬ 
tual  ;  but  the  most  certain  remedy  is  to  remove 
a  portion  of  the  earth  from  the  base  of  the 
stem,  and  dig  out  the  grubs  with  the  point  of 
a  knife,  carefully  following  the  hole  till  the  in¬ 
sect  is  found.  The  eggs  are  commonly  laid  in 
the  bark  from  early  Summer  till  August. 

The  milking  tendency  of  the  Jersey  cow,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  American  Dairyman,  is  so  strong 
that  heifers  of  this  breed  sometimes  produce 
milk  without  the  incentive  of  maternity.  An 
instance  is  cited  in  the  case  of  a  Jersey  heifer 
fourteen  montlis  old,  owned  by  Mrs.  Fanny  Vi¬ 
las  of  Madison,  Wis.,  that  a  few  days  since  gave 
milk  so  rich  that  from  less  than  a  quart  an 
ounce  and  a  lialf  of  butter  was  made.  Tlie  milk 
was  described  as  exceedingly  rich,  tlie  cream 
measuring  three-quartei’s  of  an  inch  in  thick¬ 
ness,  and  the  butter  was  made  by  simply  stir¬ 
ring  it  in  a  bowl  after  skimming. 

The  large  and  apparently  increasing  loss  of 
cattle  and  sheep  in  transit  across  the  Atlantic 
is  noted  in  the  annual  report  of  the  English 
Agricultural  Department.  It  appears  tliat  last 
year  from  vessels  bound  to  the  ten  cliief  ports 
from  Canada  and  the  United  States  5K)9G  ani¬ 
mals  were  tlirown  over  board,  GUI  were  landed 
dead,  and  526  were  so  much  injured  or  exhaust¬ 
ed  that  they  were  killed  at  the  place  of  landing, 
making  a  total  of  10,286  animals  which  were  lost 
on  the  passage,  or  so  much  injured  tliat  it  was 
necessary  to  slaugliter  tltem  at  the  place  of 
landing.  In  1882  the  total  number  of  animals 
lost  or  injured  in  the  Transatlantic  passnge  was 
only  3i:i0.  It  is  stated  that  tlie  casualties  at¬ 
tendant  on  the  carriage  of  animals  across  the 
Channel  are  as  a  rule  unimportant. 

The  death  rate  among  the  negroes  in  South¬ 
ern  cities  is  remarkable,  and  should  be  narrow¬ 
ly  looked  into.  A  comparison  of  statistics  in 
regard  to  mortality  during  the  month  of  May 
shows  that  in  Washington  the  annual  death 
rate  among  tlie  whites  was  but  12.8  per  thous¬ 
and,  while  among  the  blacks  it  was  27.3 ;  in 
Cliarleston  the  figures  were  respectively  18.7 
and  39.3  ;  in  Atlanta,  19  an<l  49.4  ;  and  in  Rich¬ 
mond,  19.7  and  50.3.  If  the  death  rate  among 
the  blacks  in  the  rural  districts  reached  any¬ 
thing  like  such  proportions  as  these,  the  race 
would  appear  doomed,  but  the  last  census  show¬ 
ed  that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
mortality  among  them  throughout  the  South 
generally,  is  alarming.  They  die  off  in  droves 
in  the  cities  because  they  are  there  huddled  to¬ 
gether  in  close  quarters,  wliere  they  fall  an  easy 
prey  to  idleness  and  vice,  ns  well  as  disease. 

Passengers  on  an  afternoon  train  from 
Springfield,  Mass.,  daily  witness  in  IVesttieid 
an  instance  of  canine  intelligence  that  is  worthy 
to  go  on  record.  Soon  after  the  train  passes  a 
trap  rock  quarry  on  the  outside  of  the  track 
used  by  eastward-bound  trains,  a  dog  can  be 
seen  racing  along  with  the  cars  until  a  paper  is 
tlirown  off  by  the  baggage-master.  The  dog  in¬ 
stantly  seizes  it,  and  after  giving  a  bark  of  ac¬ 
knowledgment,  trots  down  the  embankment  to 
the  house  of  his  owner  not  far  away.  The  saga¬ 
cious  animal  is  apparently  of  Newfoundland 
breed,  and  for  three  or  four  years  has  acted  as 
news-carrier  in  the  way  described.  Every  day 
except  Sunday,  summer  and  winter,  he  goes  to 
his  post  on  the  track  at  about  the  time  the  train 
is  due,  and  there  awaits  the  throwing  of  the  pa¬ 
per.  It  is  said  that  he  not  only  knows  the  hour 
when  the  train  should  come  along,  but  also  that 
on  one  day  in  seven  there  is  no  need  of  his  ser¬ 
vices.  Apparently  the  dog  has  also  learned  to 
know'  the  whistle  of  his  train  from  that  of  any 
other,  for  if  in  the  road  or  yard  when  the  whistle 
is  sounded  half  a  mile  down  the  track  he  rushes 
for  his  station. 


Colonel  Malezewski,  who  died  recently  at 
Guiezno,  Prussia,  at  the  age  of  100,  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  military  collie  of  Berlin,  and  en¬ 
tered  the  Prassian  army  ;  at  Jena  he  was  ta¬ 
ken  prisoner,  whereupon  he  joined  the  French 
army,  and  followed  Napoleon  steadfastly  to 
the  end  ;  after  Waterloo  he  returned  to  Ger¬ 
many,  entered  the  Polish  army  in  1830,  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  was  exiled  to  Siberia  ;  after 
forty-seven  years  there,  he  was  allowed  to  re¬ 
turn  home  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Sale  of  the  Celebrated  Foi'Ntaine  Collec¬ 
tion. —  London,  June  20.  —  Messrs.  Christie, 
Mansen  &  Woods  have  concluded  the  sale,  oc¬ 
cupying  four  days,  of  the  Foimtaine  collection 
of  art  treasures,  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the 
great  ancestral  art  collections  of  England. 
The  objects  sold  consisted  of  Limoges  enamels. 
Majolica,  Palissy,  and  Henry  Deux  ware,  with 
many  other  miscellaneous  treasures.  Tlie 
amount  realized  from  the  sale  was  £91,112. 
This  celebrated  collection  was  got  together  in 
the  main  150  years  ago  by  Sir  Andrew  Foun- 
taine,  who  is  accounted  to  have  been  the  imme¬ 
diate  predecessor  of  Horace  Walpole  as  nation¬ 
al  arbiter  in  matters  of  taste  and  virtue,  and  in 
many  respects  a  more  serious  and  accomplish¬ 
ed  connoisseur.  Sir  Andrew  Fountaine  was  a 
Norfolk  squire  of  good  fortune  and  ancient  lin¬ 
eage,  was  liiglily  educated,  and  travelled  ex¬ 
tensively  on  the  Continent.  He  made  long 
sojourns  in  Italy,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  famous  virtuosi  and  literati  of  the 
day,  and  had  every  opportunity  for  collecting 
art  treasures.  Cameos,  intaglios,  miniatures, 
bronzes,  numerous  examples  of  all  the  famous 
ait  potteries,  enamels,  rare  books,  and  illumi¬ 
nated  manuscripts,  were  the  objects  wliich  Sir 
Andrew  most  cared  for.  But  besides  this,  he 
made  a  fine  collection  of  prints  and  drawings 
of  the  old  masters,  and  he  had  many  examples 
of  the  works  of  Albert  Durer  and  Mark  An¬ 
tonio.  Sir  Andrew  died  in  1753,  leaving  no 
children,  and  his  property  went  to  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  female  branch  of  the  family  who 
assumed  the  Fountaine  name  and  arms.  Three 
generations  of  gentlemen  succeeded,  all  men  of 
culture,  and  each  added  more  or  less  to  Sir 
.Andrew’s  original  collection.  The  last  Andrew 
Fountaine  died  in  1873.  He  collected  a  limited 
series  of  Dutch  and  Flemish  pictures  of  the 
highest  quality,  and  some  fine  ancient  armor. 
He  also  enriched  the  majolica  collection  with 
some  splendid  specimens,  chiefly  of  the  earlier 
period  of  the  art. 

The  Old  Protestant  Church  .4T  Breda. — In 
stately  splendor  from  the  old  houses  of  the 
market-place  rises  the  noble  Hervormde  Kerk 
(Protestant  church),  with  a  lofty  octagon  tower 
and  a  most  characteristic  bulbous  Dutch  spire. 
Here,  as  we  wanted  to  see  the  interior,  we  first 
were  puzzled  by  our  ignorance  of  Dutch,  find¬ 
ing,  as  everywhere  in  the  smaller  towns,  that 
the  natives  knew  no  language  but  their  own. 
But  two  old  women  in  liigh  caps  and  gold  ear¬ 
rings  observed  our  puzzledom  from  a  window, 
and  pointed  to  a  man  and  a  key — we  nodded  ; 
the  man  pointed  to  himself,  a  door,  and  a  key 
— we  nodded ;  and  we  were  soon  insiile  the 
building.  It  was  our  first  introduction  to 
Dutch  Calvinism  and  iconoclasm,  and  piteous 
indeed  was  it  to  see  so  magnificent  a  church 
tliickly  covered  with  whitewasli,  and  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  statues  which  it  contains  of  deceased 
Dukes  and  Duchesses  of  Nassau  bereft  of  their 
legs  and  petticoats.  Only,  in  a  grand  side 
chapel  on  the  left  of  the  choir,  the  noble  tomb 
of  Engelbrecht  II.  of  Nassau,  general  under 
the  Emperor  Maximilian  (1505),  remains  intact. 
The  guide  lights  matches  to  sliino  through  the 
transparent  alabaster  of  tlie  figures— that  of 
tlie  Duke  represents  death,  tliat  of  the  Duchess 
sleep — as  they  lie  beneath  the  stone  slab  which 
bears  tlie  armor  of  Engelbreidit,  and  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  figures  of  Caesar,  Hannibal,  Regulus, 
and  Philip  of  Macedon  ;  that  of  Cicsar  is  sub¬ 
lime.  The  tomb  of  Sir  Francis  Vere  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey  is  of  the  same  design,  and  is 
supjiosed  to  be  copied  from  this  famous  monu¬ 
ment.  Outside  the  chapel  is  the  tomb  of  Eu- 
gelbreeht  V.  of  Nassau,  with  all  his  family 
kneeling,  in  (luaint  head-dresses.  The  other 
sights  of  the  church  are  the  brass  font  in  the 
Baptistery  and  a  noble  brass  in  the  choir  of 
William  de  Gaellen,  Dean  of  the  Cliapter,  1539. 
It  will  be  observed  that  liere  and  almost  every¬ 
where  else  in  Holland,  the  names  of  saints  which 
used  to  be  attached  to  the  churches  have  dis¬ 
appeared  ;  the  buildings  are  generally  known 
as  the  old  church,  or  new  churcli,  or  great 
church. 


1  SELLDTO  EGGS  BT  WEIGHT, 

mere  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the 
gevral  practice  of  selling  eggs  by  the  dozen 
sh^d  not  be  superseded  by  the  more  rational 
on«  of  selling  them  by  weight.  There  is  from 
twenty  to  thirty  per  cent,  difference  in  weight  of 
egii,yet  tbe  custom  is  almost  universal  in  the 
EiWti^  markets  of  selling  them  by  the  dozen 
at  •  aniform  price.  Even  ducks’  eggs,  which 
are  much  larger  and  regarded  by  some  as  rich- 
efrbring  no  more  than  the  smallest  hens’  egga 
of  not  half  the  weight.  In  California,  eggs, 
tiotts,  and  many  other  articles  that  are  here  sold 
bjr  the  dozen,  the  bunch,  or  by  measure,  are  sold 
by  weight  The  practice,  says  the  American 
A^cukurist,  is  a  good  one,  and  works  benefi¬ 
cially  for  all  parties,  especially  for  the  producer. 
It  operates  as  a  premium  upon  the  cultivation 
of  the  most  productive  varieties  of  fruits,  veg- 
e‘.able8,  and  farm  stock.  The  farmer  who  is 
pai^taking  with  bis  poultry  and  gets  the  larg- 
weight  in  eggs  has  a  fair  reward  for  his  skill 
^<d  industry.  The  present  custom  is  a  premi- 
U  to  light  weight  and  good  layers.  We  need 
ihange  in  the  interest  of  fair  dealing  in  trade, 
4)  if  necessary  it  should  be  enforced  by  legis- 
ladt.  If  the  Legislature  is  competent  to  fix 
the  reight  of  a  bushel  of  corn  or  potatoes,  it 
cavfasily  reflate  the  weight  of  a  dozen  eggs, 
a/^thus  promote  exact  justice  between  buyer 
Ita  seller. 

While  this  would  to  a  certain  extent  be  a 
ipre  equitable  arrangement,  it  is  nevertheless 
frong  in  principle,  from  the  fact  that  the 
Heists  of  eggs  do  not  vary  directly  as  their 

fameters,  but  as  the  cubes  thereof,  and  unless 
e  price  were  graded  in  the  same  ratio  the  sys- 
m  would  not  be  an  equitable  one.  Taken  al- 
f^ether,  there  seems  to  be  no  more  just  or 
Limple  way  than  selling  eggs  by  weight. 
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WE  ARE  ADDING  NOVELTIES  IN  TRIMMED 


THE  HOUSEHOLD. 


DAILY,  AND  OFFER  A  MOST  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT 
OF  STRAW  GOODS  IN  ALL  THE  SHADES  OF 
BEIGE,  ECRU,  AND  BROWN,  AS  WELL 
AS  WHITE  AND  BLACK,  IN  ALL 
THE  MOST  POPULAR  SHAPES. 


Strawberry  Jei.ly.  —  Crush  the  fruit  and 
strain  through  a  flannel  bag.  To  each  pound 
of  juice  allow  one  pound  of  white  sugar.  Boil 
ten  minutes,  skim,  and  strain  into  hot  jelly- 
glasscs  ;  stand  in  the  sun,  protected  from  in¬ 
sects,  the  sunny  part  of  two  days,  then  paste 
paper  over  the  tops. 

Egos  Baked. — Break  as  many  eggs  as  may 
be  desired  for  a  meal,  in  any  tin  dish  that  will 
hold  them.  Place  them  in  a  hot  oven,  and  be¬ 
fore  you  can  fairly  turn  around  they  are  ready 
for  the  table.  In  fact  they  will  bake  in  a  few 
seconds,  and  they  retain  their  shape  as  well  as 
when  poached  in  water.  The  tin  should  be 
buttered  and  heated  before  placing  the  eggs  in 
it,  and  you  may,  if  you  choose,  place  a  small 
bit  of  butter  and  some  salt  and  pepper  on  each 
egg  before  baking. 

Cooking  Pie  Plant. — Cut  the  stems  so  as  to 
form  cubes,  place  them  in  an  earthen  vessel, 
put  a  good  deal  of  sugar  on  them,  and  let  them 
stand  in  a  warm  place  for  two  or  three  hours, 
then  stew  them  just  enough  to  cook  them. 
The  sugar  draws  out  sufficient  juice  to  cook 
them  without  a  drop  of  water  being  necessary, 
and  it  hardens  the  plant  so  that  each  piece  re¬ 
tains  its  shape  and  prevents  that  mushy  ap¬ 
pearance  so  repugnant  to  looks  as  well  as  taste. 
If  the  skin  is  not  removed,  the  bright  color  at 
the  base  of  the  stem  gives  it  a  delicious  pink 
tinge,  which  adds  to  its  beauty.  If  put  into 
glass  air-tight  cans,  it  will  keep  all  Winter  for 
pies  and  preserves,  and  is  very  delicious. 

Pressing  Beit. — Any  cheap  part  of  beef  will 
answer.  I  usually  select  a  piece  weighing 
about  ten  pounds.  Free  it  from  fat,  but  let  the 
bones  remain  in  it.  Cut  into  thive  or  four 
piei^es.  Just  cover  with  water.  Let  it  come  to 
a  boil,  skim,  set  on  the  back  of  the  range,  sea¬ 
son  with  snlt,  pepper,  and  half  a  dozen  whole 
cloves,  and  let  simmer  six  or  eight  hours,  or 
until  the  meat  will  fall  from  tlie  bones.  Then 
remove  meat,  trim  off  any  fat  or  skin,  take  out 
ail  pieces  of  bone,  and  slightly  chop.  Let  the 
liquor  cool,  take  off  every  particle  of  grease, 
and  if  necessary,  boil  it  down.  When  I  think 
the  liquor  will  not  jelly,  I  dissolve  two  spoon¬ 
fuls  of  gelatine  in  a  little  cold  water,  and  add 
to  it.  Put  the  meat  into  a  deep  earthen  dish 
or  pan,  pour  over  the  hot  liquor,  cover,  and 
put  weights  on  top.  Sot  in  a  cool  place  over 
night.  The  meat  can  then  be  «*ut  into  slices, 
and  will  be  found  very  nice.  I  frequently  pre¬ 
pare  chicken  in  the  same  way. 

Making  Ice  Cream.  —  Made  with  cream  is 
richer  than  with  milk  ;  with  eggs  it  is  better 
and  richer  tlian  without.  The  addition  of 
starch  or  arrowroot  injures.  One  quart  of 
milk  or  cream,  four  to  six  eggs,  eight  to  four¬ 
teen  ounces  of  granulateti  sugar.  Beat  the 
eggs  and  sugar  well  togi'tlier,  put  tlie  milk  into 
a  tin  can  or  pail,  and  set  it  into  boiling  water  ; 
wlien  it  boils  stir  in  the  eggs  and  let  it  just 
come  to  a  boil,  then  strain,  and  flavor  witli  any 
desired  extract  or  tlie  j  uice  of  f resli  strawber- 
rl<^,  lemons,  pineapple,  etc.;  put  it  in  cold 
water  to  cool,  and  tlien  freeze.  A  very  good 
freezer  may  be  made  by  using  a  tin  pail  with 
a  tight-fitting  cover,  put  into  a  tub  of  ice  or 
snow  and  salt.  Whirl  often,  and  scrape  from 
the  sides  as  fast  as  it  freezes.  Freipient  stir¬ 
ring  makes  a  fine  grain.  Less  eggs  may  be 
used  by  substituting  one  tablespoonful  of  coin 
stall'll  in  place  of  each  egg  ;  moisten  the  stareli 
with  a  little  cold  milk,  and  stir  into  the  boiling 
milk  with  the  egg  and  sugar. 


IN  COLORED 


It  has  special  designs  in  Woodwork  that  are  artistlo,  la- 
gant,  and  durable.  It  has  a  finer  set  of  attachments  than 
any  other.  Both  Woodwork  and  Attachment  are  secured  by 
patents,  and  can  only  be  obtained  wltb  the  **  DOMESTIC.” 


WE  ARE  SHOWING  THE  MOST  COMPLETE  LINE  OF 
COLORS  AND  STYLES  IN  ALL  SEASONABLE  GOODS. 


OUR  FINE  STOCK  OF 


Broadway  and  Focbteenth  St.,  New  York. 


GARDEN  SEEDS 

Direct  from  the  Farm 
AT  THE  LOWEST  WHOLESALE  RATES. 
Warranted  fresh  and  sure  to  grow  or  money  refunded 


IS  BEING  CONSTANTLY  REPLENISHED  WITH  THE 
MOST  STYLISH  PATTERNS  OF  FOREIGN  AND 
DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURE. 


FOR  THE  MILLION  AT  LOWER  PRICES  THAN  EVER 
BEFORE  OFFERED. 


Please  send  for  my  Catalogue,  with  direction  tor 
cultivation,  free. 

SEEDS  for  the  CHILDREN’S  GARDEN,  25  per  cent,  less 
than  catalogue  rates.  Let  the  children  send  for  my  cata¬ 
logue,  and  try  my  seeds.  Address 


WE  HAVE  ONE  OF  THE  LARGEST  AND  MOST  VARIED 
STOCKS  OF 


JOSEPH  HARRIS, 


IN  THIS  COUNTRY,  ALL  AT  LOWEST  PRICES. 


ICoreton  Farm,  Xlocliester,  IT.  T. 


A  FULL  AND  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  OUT-DOOR 


GAMES 


tSPABBOWS. 

The  sparrow  is  referred  to  in  various  places 
the  Bible.  Dr.  Thomson,  for  many  years  an 
American  missionary  in  Syria,  in  his  very  inter¬ 
esting  work  “  The  Land  and  the  Book,”  gives 
some  facts  in  reference  to  these  birds,  which 
are  very  numerous  in  Syria,  which  present  sev¬ 
eral  passages  of  Scripture  in  a  clear  and  inter¬ 
esting  light  He  says : 

“They  are  a  tame,  troublesome,  and  imperti¬ 
nent  generation,  and  nestle  just  where  you  don’t 
want  them.  They  stop  up  your  stove  and  wa¬ 
ter  pipes  with  their  rubbish,  build  in  the  win¬ 
dows  and  under  the  beams  of  the  roof,  and 
"would  stuff  your  hat  full  of  stubble  in  half  a 
day  if  they  found  it  hanging  in  a  place  to  suit 
them.  They  are  extremely  pertinacious  in  as- 
i  siting  their  right  of  possession,  and  have  not 
^e  least  reverence  fer  any  place  or  thing.  Da¬ 
vid  alludes  to  these  characteristics  of  the  spar¬ 
row  in  the  Ixxxivth  Psalm,  when  he  complains 
t‘®.t  they  had  appropriated  even  the  altars  of 
fRid  for  their  nests.  Concerning  himself,  he 
says  (Psalm  ciL  7)  ‘  I  watch,  and  am  as  a  spar¬ 
row  upon  the  housetop.’  When  one  of  them 
has  lost  its  mate — a  matter  of  every-day  cccur- 
renoe — he  will  sit  on  the  housetop  alone,  and 
lament  by  the  hour  bis  sad  bereavement. 
These  birds  are  snared  and  caught  in  great 
ipumbers,  but  as  they  are  small  and  not  much 

Ilished  for  food,  flve  sparrows  may  still  be 
id  for  two  farthings ;  and  when  we  see  their 
untless  numbers,  and  tlie  eagerness  with 
aieh  they  are  destroyed  as  a  worthless  nui- 
nce,  we  can  better  appreciate  the  assurance 
at  our  heavenly  Father,  w'ho  takes  care  of 
em,  so  that  not  one  can  fall  to  the  ground 
thout  His  notice,  will  surely  take  care  of  us, 
10  are  of  more  value  than  many  sparrows 
[att.  X.  29  and  Luke  xii.  7).” 


59  Carmine  N.  Y. 


COMPRISING  LAWN  TENNIS,  CROQUET,  ARCHERY, 
PITCH  A  RING,  RING  TOSS,  BATTLEDORE, 
ENCHANTMENT,  LAWN  POOL,  ETC., 

ALL  ABOUT  TEN  PER  CENT. 

LOWER  IN  PRICE  THAN 
LAST  YEAR. 


ORDERS  BY  MAIL  WILL  RECEIVE  PROMPT  AND  CARE¬ 
FUL  ATTENTION. 

SEND  FOB  CATALO<lUE. 


PULPITS,  FONTS, 
TABLETS,  &c.,  &c. 


Memorial  STAINED  8LASS  windows  in  new  designs. 

Send  tor  hand  book  by  mall. 


a  /ADHHBSeenritySto 

■  V/  AIR.  etiinesloan. 

■  I  INTEREST 

W  I  seml-aiinoal 

f  and  paia  at  Tour  home.  28th  year  of 
I  reeidenoe,  and  luth  of  buBlnesa.  No  In- 
'  veetor  ever  bad  to  pay  taxca,  coeta  of  f oro- 
cloenre,  wait  fnr  inteieet,  or  take  land. 
BE8T  of  Iteferences  all  aroimd  you. 
Write  if  you  have  money  to  loan.  Addresa 


The  Finest  Grade  of  Church  Bells. 

Greatest  Experience.  Largest  Trade. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

CUHTON  E  MEHEELT  BEU  COHPAHT, 

raOT,  IT.  T. 


MeShane  Bell  Foundry 

Manufacture  those  celebrated  Bella  and  Chimsa 
for  Churches,  Tower  Clocks,  Ac.,  Ac.  Prices  aiwi 
.catalogues  sent  tree.  Address 
I  H.  MCSHANE  A  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDRY 

Favorably  known  to  the  public  since 
Church,  Chapel,  School,  Fire  Alarm 
and  other  bells  •  also  Chimes  a.id  reato* 

Meneely  &.  Co.,  West  Troy,  N.Y. 


TJ.  8.  IVTail  Steamships 

Sail  from  New  York  every  Saturday  for 

GLASGOW  via  LONDONDERRY, 

From  Pier  20,  North  River,  New  York. 

Cabin  Passage,  $60  to  $80.  Second  Cabin,  $4U. 
Steerage,  Outward  $18.  Prepaid,  $21. 
LIVERPOOE  via  q,UEKNSTOWIV. 

CITY  OF  ROME . satis  Saturday,  July  12  and  Aug.  9. 

AUSTRAL . sails  Saturday,  July  26  and  Aug.  ‘Xi. 

Superbly  fitted ;  passenger  accommodations  unsurpassed. 

Anchor  Line  Drafts  issued  at  lowest  rates  are  paid  free  ol 
charge  In  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

For  Passage,  Cabin  Plans,  Book  of  Tours,  Ac.,  apply  to 

SEITDEESOXT  BEOTEERS,  ITeiir  Torls. 


feD^)IA  WHEAT. 

!  Civil  and  Military  Gazette,  published  in 
re,  India,  is  a  well  edited  public  journal, 
tract  from  one  of  its  editorials  gives  food 
r^ul  thought  to  all  interested  in  the  grain 
iction  of  tills  country.  It  says ; 
r  xne  aiea  under  wheat  cultivation  in  India  is 
mow  about  twenty-six  million  acres,  and  it  is 
[no  figure  of  speech  to  say  that  India  is  already 
a  formidable  rival  of  those  countries  which 
|bave  hitherto  supplied  the  European  markets. 

the  ^turday  Review  has  put  it,  the  area  of 
Iwbeat  oultivatiun  in  India  is  “  about  nine  times 
fme  area  under  wheat  in  the  United  Kingdom  ; 
it  is  fully  six  times  the  area  under  it  in  Hun- 

I -itself  an  important  wheat-growing  couu- 
it  is  very  nearly  equal  to  the  area  under 
rrain  in  European  Russia,  and  it  is  fully 
hirds  of  the  area  under  the  crop  in  the 
d  States.”  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  tliat 
even  now  ranks  third  among  the  nations 
e  world  as  a  wheat-grower  ;  aad  that,  in 
pinion  of  those  who  are  best  qualified  to 
?,  she  only  wants  proper  railway  commu- 
ion  to  enable  her  to  take  the  place  of  both 
ica  and  Russia  as  the  groat  source  of  sup- 
)r  the  home  markets. 


Nos.  204  and  ao6  West  Baltimore  Street, 
Baltimore.  No.  11a  Fifth  Avenue.  N.  Y. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL, 


Bricks  made  of  Cork  now  constitute  one  of 
tlie  new  German  industries.  Tlie  usual  size  is 
ten  by  four  and  three-fourths  and  two  and  a 
half  inches.  They  are  prepared  from  small 
corks,  refuse,  and  cement,  and  have  not  only 
been  used  for  certain  building  purposes,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  tlieir  lightness  and  isolating  proper¬ 
ties,  but  are  also  employed  us  a  covering  for 
boilers  in  preventing  the  radiation  of  heat. 

The  CoRPOR.tTioN  of  Berlin  announced  last 
year  that  prizes  would  be  given  for  the  neatest, 
most  durable,  and  most  practical  set  of  furni¬ 
ture  for  a  small  dwelling,  consisting  of  bed¬ 
room,  sitting-room,  and  kitelien,  at  a  price  not 
exceeding  8125,  and  to  be  competed  for  by  Ber¬ 
lin  cabinetmakers  alone.  Numerous  firms  re¬ 
sponded,  and  on  the  14th  of  May  a  special  ex¬ 
hibition  w'as  opened  by  the  Crown  Princess, 
wlio  I'xpressed  sreat  satisfaction  and  astoiiisli- 
ment  that  so  many  u.seful  things  could  be  fur- 
nislu'd  at  sucli  a  price.  The  furniture  is  in 
every  way  likely  to  fulfil  the  intention  of  tlie 
Corporation  in  desiring  to  make  the  poor  man’s 
home  as  comfortable  as  possible. 

Visit  of  the  British  Association. — During 
the  discussion  in  tlie  Dominion  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  upon  the  vote  of  825,000  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  meeting  in  Montreal  in  .August 
next  of  the  British  Association,  some  furtlier 
arrangements  for  the  reception  of  members 
were  made  know'u.  The  excursion  to  tlie  Rocky 
Mountains  w'ill,  it  is  announced,  take  place  on 
Sept  4,  the  members  being  taken  by  the  New 
Canadian  Pacific  Lake  Route,  where  specially 
constructed  steamers  make  ilirect  connection 
with  the  railway  on  each  side.  The  excursion 
will  probably  occupy  two  weeks,  and  arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  made  that  members  of  the 
party  may  not  be  put  to  greater  expense  tlian 
one  dollar  and  a  half  jier  diem  during  the  trip. 
Of  the  825,000  granted  by  the  Dominion  Parlia¬ 
ment,  85,000  w'ill  be  used  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  meeting  itself,  and  a  fund  is  iieing  raised 
to  guarantee  the  Association  against  loss  in 
connection  with  the  publication  of  their  pro¬ 
ceedings.  In  addition  to  the  Rocky  Mountain.s 
excursion,  others  will  be  arranged  to  Ottawa, 
Quebec,  and  probably  to  BeUeil  Mountain,  a 
locality  of  great  geological  interest.  Active 
preparations  are  being  made  at  Montreal,  To¬ 
ronto,  and  other  places  wliich  will  be  visited,  to 
give  the  members  a  due  reception.  It  has  also 
been  arranged  by  the  Associated  Atlantic  (,’ablo 
Company  that  social  cable  messages  to  and 
from  the  delegates  and  their  friends  shall  be 
sent  free  of  ehaige.  This  is  regarded  as  a  con¬ 
siderable  contribution  toward  the  suoi'ess  of 
the  meeting  in  Montreal. 

The  Gorilla  .<t  the  Paris  Mi'sei  m  of  Natu¬ 
ral  History. — At  the  beginning  of  last  Winter 
the  Paris  Museum  of  Natural  History  I’ame 
into  possession  of  a  young  male  gorilla  that 
had  been  re«*ently  imported  from  Gaboon. 
This  is  the  first  living  specimen  of  this  large 
species  of  anthropomorphous  monkey  that  has 
ever  reached  Fiance.  A  study  of  it  presents  a 
great  interest,  as  well  from  a  zoological  point 
of  view,  as  from  that  of  the  development  of 
intellectual  faculties.  This  gorilla  is  about 
three  years  of  age,  and  already  has  all  its  milk 
teeth,  as  well  as  its  canines,  which  are  long  and 
pointed,  and  considerably  exceed  the  molars. 
Its  character  is  very  different  from  that  of  the 
chimpanzee  and  orang-outang,  for  it  is  just  as 
savage,  morose,  and  ugly  in  captivity,  as  the 
latter  are  mild  and  sociable.  It  has  nev'er 
shown  its  keeper  the  least  mark  of  affwtion. 
It  allows  itself  to  be  touched  t  nly  with  the 
greatest  repugnance,  and  it  usually  responds 
to  caresses  by  biting.  It  takes  no  part  in  the 
play  of  the  other  monkeys,  and  seems  to  scarce¬ 
ly  tolerate  them  alongside  of  it.  It  is  not  very 
active,  and  usually  remains  squatting  in  one 
corner  of  its  cage,  or  seated  upon  a  branch 
with  its  back  against  the  wall,  and  scarcely 
ever  moving  except  to  go  in  quest  of  food.  It 
makes  skilful  use  of  its  hands,  which  are  very 
strong.  Its  lips  are  less  movable  than  those 
of  the  chimpanzee,  especially  the  lower  one, 
which  it  never  protrudes  in  the  form  of  a  spoon 
when  it  drinks.  Its  extremely  movable  eyes, 
the  prominence  of  its  sufierciliary  arches,  its 
flattened  nose,  and  its  nostrils  of  immoderate 


IMPROVED  METHOD  OF  STRINGING 


IIHPROVRD 


Entire  iron  ft-ame*,  to  which  the  atringa  are 
directiy  attached  by  metal  faatenlnga,  necurlng 

1.  Best  quality  of  tone,  which  Is  very  musical  and  refined ; 
free  from  the  tubbineii  which  Is  common. 

2.  Greater  durability  and  freedom  from  liability  to  get 
out  of  order;  adaptation  to  trying  poeltlons  and  climates. 

3.  Increased  capacity  to  stand  In  tune;  will  not  re<iulre 
tuning  one-quarter  as  often  as  planus  on  the  old  system. 

Haring  tested  this  new  system  of  construction  for  two 
years  and  proved  Ite  advaiitages,  this  Company  are  now 
Increasing  their  manufacture  of  pianos,  and  offer  them  to 
the  public  generally.  Every  piano  of  their  make  will  Illus¬ 
trate  that  supreme  excellence  which  has  always  character¬ 
ized  their  Organs,  and  won  for  them  highest  award  at 
every  great  world’s  exhibition  for  sixteen  years. 

Illnstrated  and  descriptive  Catalogue  of  Pianos 
and  Organs,  free. 

MASON  A  HAMUN  ORUAN  AND  PIANO  CO., 

154  Tremont  Ht.,  Boston  ;  46  East  14th  8t.  (Union  Hquare), 
New  York  ;  149  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


THE  LINE  SELECTED  BT  THE  U.  B.  OOTY 
TO  CABBY  THB  EAST  MAIL 


the  AMERICAN  CAMELS. 

The  camels  now  running  wild  in  Arizona, 
were  bought  by  the  United  States  Government 
in  Asia  Minor.  There  were  seventy-six  camels 
tn  tho  first  “  colony,”  Tliey  were  first  employ¬ 
ed  in  packing  between  Fort  Tejon  and  Albu¬ 
querque,  in  some  instances  carrying  100  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  to  the  animal,  and  going  nine 
days  without  water  themselves.  Tiring  of  the 
eamels,  the  Government  condemned  them,  and 
they  were  sold  at  Benicia  to  two  Frenchmen, 
who  took  them  to  Reese  River,  where  they  were 
used  in  pa(;king  salt  to  Virginia  City.  After¬ 
ward  the  animals  were  brought  back  to  Arizo- 
Ba,  and  for  some  time  were  engaged  in  packing 
ore  from  Silver  King  to  Yuma,  but  through 
some  cause  or  other  the  Frenchmen  became 
disgusted,  there  being  no  market  just  then,  and 


THE  PNEUMATIC 

FSOIT  DBOBS. 


Awarded  the  Silver  Medal 

over  all  compeUtom  at  \eie  Knglanii  Fair,  1883. 

Tbe  operation  Ih  auch  that  they  retain  the 
natural  fruit  flavor.  The  evaporation  le  tbe 
moet  rapid,  wltb  leaet  fuel. 

All  elzee  for  farm  or  factory  use. 

We  manufacture  the  t)e8t  Evaporators  for 
making  Apple  Jelly  from  Cider,  without 
sugar.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 

Vormont  Pam  Machine  Oo- 

Bellows  Kalls.^Vt. 


or  VIS  asDsss  uw  sna  Aicnisoa  10  uenvsr,  eon* 
Bcctlnglo  Union  Depots  st  Ksssss  City,  Atchison, 
Omans  and  Denver  with  throjgh  trains  tor 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 

and  all  points  In  tbs  Far  West.  Shortest  Line  lo 

KANSAS  CITY, 

And  all  points  la  the  Soatb-West. 

TOURISTS  AND  HEALTH-SEEKERS 

Hhonld  not  forget  tbe  fact  that  Round  Trip  tteksts  at 
reduced  rates  cau  be  purebsaed  via  this  (Jreat 
Thronali  LIba  to  all  tbe  Health  and  Pleasure 
Resorte  of  tbe  west  and  Soutb-West,  iDClodiug 
tbe  Mountains  of  CO  1,0 KA DO,  tbe  valley  of  tbe 
Yusemlie,  the 

CITY  OF  MEXICO, 

aod  all  points  in  tbe  Mexican  Sepnbllc. 

HOME-SEEKERS 

Hboold  also  remember  that  tills  line  leads  direct  to 
tbe  heart  of  tbe  Government  and  Rail  road  Lands  In 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  'Texas,  Uolorado  and  Wasblug- 
ton  Territory. 

It  Is  known  as  tbe  great  THROUGH  CAR  UHB 
sf  America,  uid  Is  nnlversally  admitted  to  be  tbe 
Piaest  Eqaipped  RallrMd  la  the  World  for 
all  elaseee  ei  Travel. 

Tbrougb  Tickets  vis  this  line  fOr  sale  at  all  Raii. 
rood  Uoupon  Ticket  Omoes  in  tbe  United  Btatee  and 

T.J.  POTTKR, 

Vice  Pres,  and  Gen.  Manager 

pkrcbvIl  LOWKLL. 

Gen.  Pees.  Ag’t  Cblcagk 
JHO.  U.  A.  BKAN,  Gen.  Eastern  Ag*!, 

417  Broadway.  New  York,  aod 
iM  Wasbiogton  BL,  Rostoo. 


[turned  the  camels  loose  upon  the  desert  near 
IlCaricopa  wells,  and  to-day  they  and  their  de- 
jocendants  are  roaming  through  tho  Gila  Val- 
^y  increasing  and  multiplying,  and  getting  fat 
upon  the  succulent  sage-brush  and  grease  wood, 
with  which  the  country  abounds. 


Hay  Fever 

,  “My  brother  Myron  and  my¬ 
self  were  both  cured,  to  all  ap¬ 
pearances,  of  Catarrh  and  Hay 
Fever  last  July  and  August.  Up 
to  this  date  (Dee.  28)  neither 
have  bad  any  return  of  these 
troubles.  Ely’h  Cbeam  Balm 
was  the  medicine  used.” — Oa- 
ibrlel  Ferris,  Spencer,  Tioga  Co., 
N.  Y. 

•tpply  Into  the  nostrils. 

ELY'S  CREAM  BALM  Is  a  rem¬ 
edy  founded  on  a  correct  diag¬ 
nosis  of  this  diseases,  and  can 
be  depended  upon. 

56cts.  at  druggists;  60  cts.  by 
mall.  Sample  bottle  by  mail  10c. 

ELY  BB03. ,  Druggiiti,  Owego,  M.  Y. 


A  CLOSE  SHAVE 


YANKEE  SOAPl 


CABE  AND  USE  07  POULTBT  MANURE. 

To  get  the  best  results  from  the  use  of  hen 
manure,  it  should  be  storetl  under  cover  until 
a  few  days  before  it  is  wanted  for  use.  It 
should  then  be  thoroughly  worked  over,  break- 
liog  up  all  lumps  and  mixing  two  parts  of  fine 
loam  with  one  of  hen  manure.  Let  it  stand  to 
heat  for  two  or  three  days,  and  then  give  it 
another  thorough  pulverizing  by  forking  over. 
Tn  two  or  three  days  it  is  at  its  best,  flue  and 
in  a  proper  condition  to  be  taken  up  as  plant 
food.  It  can  be  used  with  good  results  on  the 
00m  crop  by  using  a  large  iiandful  of  the  mix¬ 
ture  to  each  hill  where  stable  manure  lias 
been  spre^  and  harrowed  in.  It  gives  the 
00m  a  quick  rigorous  growth  witli  a  nice  dark 
green  color,  and  will  cause  the  com  to  mature 
at  least  two  weeks  earlier  than  if  it  is  not  used. 
It  should  be  dropped  in  the  hill  and  then  light- 
IjbDOvered  with  loose  soil.  It  also  makes  an 
^Lellent  fertilizer  for  fodder  com  and  any  kind 

grain  crop,  as  it  is  very  rich  in  nitrogen  and 
phosphoric  acid.  I  used  it  to  grow  potatoes 
^t  season  without  any  other  manure,  with 
excellent  results  considering  the  dry  season. 
The  tubers  were  large  and  smooth,  being  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  the  scabby  appearance,  and 
were  very  mealy  when  cooked.  If  properly 
treated  and  used  I  believe  hen  iuanur»’  to  lie 
worth  82  per  barrel  in  eonipaiison  with  tlie 
prices  of  the  best  eomuiereial  fertilizers.  It 
should  be  carefully  saved  by  every  practical 
farmer  as  a  very  valuable  addition  to  his  sup¬ 
ply  of  barnyard  fertilizer.  Another  way  is  to 
place  a  layer  of  the  manure,  then  a  layer  of 
plaster,  and  so  on  until  the  manure  is  useil  up 
—  about  one  barrel  of  plaster,  or  one-sixth  of  a 
ton  t<*  25  bushels  of  manure.  L*‘t  it  lie  over 
night,  when  if  the  manure  is  quite  wet  it  will  be 
found  hot.  If  not,  add  water  enough  to  moist¬ 
en  it  thoroughly,  turn  it  over  once  a  day  for 
three  or  four  days,  and  you  will  have  a  quanti¬ 
ty  of  very  fine  (^impost.  I  use  it  for  corn,  one 
single  handful  in  the  bill  at  planting.  It  must 
be  covered  before  dropping  the  com,  or  it  will 


(Oopp  of  froHt  Label,  adopted  1840.) 

For  forty  yoars  the  recogDlzed  standard  for  Shaving. 
Lather  rich,  mild,  and  lasting.  No  soap  In  the  world  so 
much  counterfeited.  Decisions  of  U.  H.  Courts  sustaining 
cur  “  Trade  Mark  ”  sent  free  on  application.  For  a 

PERFE<rrL.Y  pi:rr  toilrt  noap 

use  our  “Barbkbh’  Bab  soap.”  Sample  malted  fur  3c., 
and  a  cake  of  Yankee  Soap  for  12c.  Address 

J.  B.  WIIXIAM8  &  CO.,  aiaetonbary.  Conn. 


HEALTH  PARAGRAPHS. 


Turpentine  in  Infectious  Diseases.  —  The 
Medical  Record  tells  us  that  H.  Vilandt  writes 
in  the  Ugeskrift  for  Laeger,  concerning  the 
value  of  the  oil  of  turpentine  in  the  treatment 
and  prophylaxis  of  diphtheria  and  the  exan¬ 
thematous  diseases.  He  states  that  be  has 
never  seen  any  of  these  diseases  spread  from  a 
sick  child  to  other  members  of  the  family  when 
this  remedy  was  employed.  In  many  of  his 
oases  no  isolation  could  be  attempted,  as  the 
mother  was  the  only  female  in  the  family,  and 
wai  obliged  to  take  eare  of  both  the  sick  and 
the  well,  continually  passing  back  and  forth 
from  one  to  the  other.  His  method  was  to 
pour  from  twenty  to  forty  drops  of  a  mixture 
of  efjual  parts  of  turpentine  and  carbolic  a  id 
into  a  kettle  of  water,  which  was  kept  simmer¬ 
ing  over  a  slow  fire,  so  that  the  air  of  the  sick 
ro4im  was  constantly  impregnated  with  the 
odor  of  tliese  two  substances.  He  claims  also 
that  by  this  means  a  favorable  influence  is  ex¬ 
erted  upon  the  exudation  in  diphtheria,  al¬ 
though  it  is  by  no  means  curative  of  the  dis¬ 
ease,  and  should  never  be  relied  upon  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  remedies. 

The  Poisonous  Cigarette. — One  familiar  with 
the  round  and  ruddy  countenance  of  the  boys 
in  the  country,  is  struck  with  the  contrast  of 
so  many  pale-faced,  hollow-eyed,  sapless-look¬ 
ing  boys  seen  upon  the  avenues  and  streets  of 
the  city,  and  k*d  to  inquire,  how  comes  this 
contnist  ?  The  Commercial  Advertiser  answers 
in  part  this  inquiry.  A  healthy,  robust-looking 
boy,  of  tlie  old-fasliioned  type,  especially  among 
what  may  be  oallcd  the  Bohemian  classes,  it 
says,  is  “  the  exce[>tion.”  Not  a  little  of  this 
loss  of  roumlness  and  freshness,  and  deteiiora- 


>t  senie,  energy  end  respecUblllty  for  oar  baslneea  In  her 
.ocsllty,mlddle-»gedpref'd.  Salary  93a  to  Natk* 
References  exchanged.  Oat  Bbos.,  14  Barclay  Su,  M.T» 

Hartford,  Ct., 
tor  A  copy  of  tu 


r  A  MONTH  and  BOARD  tor  3  live  Young  Men 
)  or  Ladles  In  each  county,  to  take  orders  tor  the 

BLAINE  and  LOGAN. 

Addrees  P.  W.  ZiEOLEB  A  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


How  to  rear 
and  manage, 
poultry.  I 

Send  a  teii-cent 
piece  to 


AGENTH  WANTED  for  the  ..w  h^k 

■’OURPAMOITS  WOMEN.”  Jtut eovodeled br XtixebelA 
lifwtrt  Phehot,  MarUm  Harhmio  aod  19  otiier  Eminent 
Writer*.  ThttrtmAftiihookofihf.mgt.  fl^Aj^ntoieU  lOto 
HO  edej.  Send  for  Circular*.  Rrtrm  TVrTmt.  ^tecimen  PleUt 
etc., to  A.  P.  WOKTUINPTOa^  A;CO.,UnriA»r4,OMM* 


1  BeU«Te  dr.  TOWNSEND'S  Renedj  for 


^  HAY-FEVER  % 


gRHMQSMBk=l  and  not 

w WAR  oil 

by  wstctmiAkerH.  Ly  rniilSSe.  Clrc’la-" 
liw.  j.R.BiBCua  Co..S8D(iy8L. N.  V 


'  ASTHMA  and  CATAKKH 
will  be  sure  in  ninety  ratet  in  a  hundred,  an.l  recommend 
All  sufferers  to  make  a  tborough  trial  of  It."  signed. 


S Hand-Book  FREE. 

R.  S.  i  A.  P.  LACEY, 

PAteat  Att’ys,  WAshlagtea,  D.  0. 


Sold  by  all  draggists.  For  Pamphlets  send  to 
Db.  M.  M.  TowNSkSD,  Frostburg,  Md. 


RAPID  ACeVM VL ATION  ! 

Can  Handle  Bums  Large  or  Small. 


I  A  sufferer  from  chronic  dlar- 
I  rhora  writes :  “  I  tried  various 

31  preparations,  but  even  the  slm- 
j  plpst  gruel  caused  pain  at  night. 
cCommencIng  with  Ridge’s  Food, 
I  found  full  satisfaction  to  the 
appetite,  and  it  was  never  at¬ 
tended  with  the  least  discomfort 
^jln  digestion.”  Four  sizes — re- 
tailing  at  35c.,  65c.,  $1.25,  and 
2$1.75.  Bold  ererj-where. 


For  Circular  address  the 

(Vntnii  llliom  ruMriai  Aftnt},  JarkMiivillf.  Illinm. 


CATARRH 


And  OliMtM  af  tlw 
HEAD,  THROAT  A  LUNGS! 

Can  be  uk«n  *t  koNir.  NecM* 
Incnrebie  when  our  nuestioet 
ere  properly  aiuwerea.  Write 
for  ctreubir*.  tnttimoniels.  etc.. 

RIT.T.  r.OUIMiTref.fy^ 
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TWO  OOHHEHCEHEIITS. 

By  Anson  Smyth,  D.D. 

Cleveland,  June  27,  18H4. 

Dear  Brother  Field:  It  is  a  beneficent  ar¬ 
rangement  in  nature  that  all  good  things  do 
not  come  to  us  in  a  heap.  When  we  begin  to 
tke  of  strawberries,  they  step  down  and  out, 
and  are  succeeded  by  raspberries,  and  they  by 
blackberries,  peaches,  grapes,  and  so  on  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter. 

The  same  law  applies  in  the  fioral  kingdom. 
Just  now  as  dandelions  are  drying  up  and  dy¬ 
ing  out  for  a  year’s  vacation,  the  hot  sun  is 
Ixinging  to  maturity  Commencement  occa¬ 
sions  in  all  schools  and  universities.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  them  have  been  harvested  in  Ohio 
during  the  present  month.  I  can  now  take 
time  to  siieak  of  but  two  of  them,  though  oth¬ 
ers  may  be  equally  worthy  of  mention.  I 
could  not  attend  the  Commencement  of  Adel- 
bert  College,  but  I  am  informed  that  the  exer¬ 
cises  were  to  a  high  degree  interesting  and  full 
of  promise  for  the  future. 

Wooster  University  held  its  annual  Com¬ 
mencement  last  week,  and  it  was  my  high 
privilege  to  be  there  through  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday.  The  city  of  Wooster  is  not  as 
large  as  London  or  even  New  York,  but  it  is 
charmingly  situated  in  the  most  beautiful  and 
productive  part  of  Ohio.  Finer  farms  are  no¬ 
where  found  than  in  Wayne  county.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  is  in  its  early  youth,  having  existed  but 
fourteen  years.  The  buildings  are  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  town,  upon  an  eminence  over¬ 
looking  the  city  and  country  for  many  miles 
around.  If  I  could  make  any  objection  to  the 
site,  I  should  say  there  is  too  much  uphill  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  centre  of  the  town.  As  I  walk¬ 
ed  up  the  street  for  a  mile  on  a  hot  afternoon, 

I  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  Scriptural 
truth  that  “  the  hill  of  the  Lord  is  a  high  hill.” 
It  is  also  a  long  one.  But  residences  are  gath¬ 
ering  around  the  University,  and  it  is  proi)os- 
ed  to  erect  there  several  cottages  as  boarding 
places  for  the  lady  students. 

It  is  seldom  that  one  attends  a  more  deeply 
interesting  literary  exercise  than  that  of  the 
“Willard  Society,”  held  on  Tuesday  forenoon. 
The  recitations,  poems,  and  addresses  to  the 
number  of  six  or  eight,  were  by  the  young  wo¬ 
men  of  the  senior  class,  and  they  gave  evidence 
of  talent,  culture,  and  genuine  feminine  taste 
of  the  best  quality.  The  Commencement  prop¬ 
er  was  held  on  Wednesday  forenoon,  when  a 
class  of  twenty-eight  graduated.  It  has  been 
my  fortune  to  attend  Commencements  in  many 
of  our  Eastern  and  Western  colleges,  but  not 
one  of  them  all  has  afforded  higher  testimony 
to  the  excellence  of  the  instruction  given,  than 
that  which  was  apparent  in  the  addresses  of 
the  stalwart  young  gentlemen  who  last  week 
went  forth  from  Wooster.  I  know  of  no  college 
in  the  land  in  which  I  would  prefer  that  a  son 
should  be  educated.  It  is  true  that  many  of 
our  universities  are  far  more  richly  endowed, 
have  a  greater  number  of  departments,  and 
faculties  famed  for  greater  learning.  To  say 
of  a  young  man  that  he  is  a  graduate  of  Har¬ 
vard  or  of  Yale,  sounds  large ;  but  I  have  no¬ 
ticed  that  in  colleges  in  which  there  has  been 
a  vast  increase  of  facilities  for  liberal  educa¬ 
tion,  there  has,  it  has  seemed  to  me,  been  a 
sad  loss  in  othet  directions  of  higher  impor¬ 
tance.  In  our  most  distinguished  universities, 
there  has  as  I  judge  been  a  loss  of  Christian  in- 
fiuence  and  i)ower.  Of  late  years  I  have  sel¬ 
dom  heard  of  revivals  of  religion  in  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  highest  educational  grade.  If  this 
ides  is  correct,  no  fact  could  be  more  lamenta¬ 
ble.  At  such  a  time  as  this,  when  Ingersolls 
are  blaspheming  God,  and  other  skeptics  are 
drawing  after  them  many  of  the  young  men  of 
our  land,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  our 
universities  should  stand  for  the  defence  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  so  that  they  may  send  out 
educated  minds  which  shall  bless  rather  than 
curse  the  world. 

Wooster  University  is  owned  and  controlled 
by  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Ohio.  But  while 
it  is  denominational,  it  is  eminently  Christian 
and  liberal,  in  the  best  sense  of  that  word  hh- 
eral.  In  no  bad  sense  is  it  sectarian  and  exclu¬ 
sive.  It  teaches  classics,  literature,  mathe¬ 
matics.  science,  and  philosophy,  and  it  also 
teaches  the  Bible.  The  very  first  branch  nam¬ 
ed  in  the  first  terms  of  the  Freshman  year  is 
Old  Testament  History,  and  the  first  in  the 
Sophomore  year  is  New  Testament  history; 
and  these  I  was  told  are  to  be  taught  by  the 
President.  The  evidences  of  Christianity  and 
lectures  upon  the  Bible,  run  like  a  golden 
thread  throughout  the  course.  A  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  all  the  students  there  are  Christians, 
and  revivals  of  religion,  resulting  in  the  con¬ 
version  of  souls,  are  no  strange  events  in  this 
University.  Thus  the  students  there  are  train¬ 
ed  not  only  for  the  life  that  now  is,  but  for  that 
which  is  to  come.  Many  of  the  graduates  are 
already  in  the  Christian  ministry,  and  a  good 
proportion  of  them  are  missionaries  in  hea¬ 
then  lands. 

After  a  faithful  and  most  successful  presi¬ 
dency  of  ten  years,  the  Rev.  A.  A.  E.  Taylor, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  one  year  ago  resigned,  and  his 
place  was  filled  by  Rev.  Sylvester  F.  Scovel. 
He  is  a  native  of  Ohio,  a  graduate  of  Hanover 
College,  and  the  New  Albany  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary  that  was ;  was  for  several  years  pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Springfield, 
Ohio,  then  for  many  years  of  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  Pittsburgh.  It  is  my  good 
fortune  to  have  known  him  well  during  his 
ministerial  life,  a  life  which  has  been  an  honor 
to  himself,  and  has  abounded  in  blessings  to 
those  who  have  come  under  his  infiuence.  He 
has  taken  hold  of  his  work  at  Wooster  in  a  way 
that  gives  the  highest  satisfaction  to  the 
friends  of  that  University,  and  as  he  is  still  but 
forty -eight  years  of  age,  the  hoi>e  and  the  pros¬ 
pects  are  that  his  administration  will  be  not 
less  successful  than  have  been  his  pastoral 
charges.  Nothing  more  could  be  desired. 

The  University  is  not  now  in  debt  to  the 
amount  of  one  dollar.  At  one  time  it  was 
necessitated  to  draw  for  current  expenses  uiK>n 
the  Permanent  Fund,  but  that  has  all  been  re¬ 
placed.  When  the  trustees  met  last  week,  they 
contributed  from  their  own  iKX'kets  $1500,  in 
order  that  the  University  might  stand  square 
with  the  world  in  its  finances.  Still,  its  endow¬ 
ment  is  less  than  $200,000,  and  it  should  be 
made  at  least  twice  that  amount  within  the 
coming  year.  At  present  too  much  dependence 
NS  had  uix>n  tuition  fees,  and  the  salaries  of  the 
excellent  members  of  its  Faculty  are  far  below 
what  they  should  be.  I  know  of  no  place 
where  money  could  be  Invested  for  the  cause 
of  sound  learning  and  the  Christian  religion, 
which  would  pay  better  dividends,  than  Woos¬ 
ter  University. 

I  have  given  but  a  faint  outline  of  the  doings 
of  Commencement  week.  To  fill  up  this  out¬ 
line  would  require  many  columns  of  The  Evan- 

OEUBT. 

From  several  colleges  President  Scovel  has 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Di¬ 
vinity,  but  he  has  returned  them  all,  belienng 
with  Albert  Barnes  and  the  Master  that  minis¬ 
ters  should  not  be  called  Rabbi.  Still,  the 
trustees  granted  this  title  to  Rev.  Francis  A. 
Horton,  formerly  of  this  city,  and  now  of  Oak¬ 
land,  Cal.,  and  to  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Lamar  of 
Maryville,  Tenn. 

The  Lake  Erie  Female  Seminary  has  this  week 
oelebrated  in  appropriate  style  the  completion 
of  its  first  quarter  century.  So  much  has  been 


written  of  this  admirable  Seminary,  and  so 
widely  is  its  excellence  known  and  appreciated,  j 
that  I  shall  make  but  bare  allusion  to  its  Com¬ 
mencement  week.  I  hardly  dare  trust  myself  j 
to  speak  of  this  school,  fearing  that  those  who  ^ 
have  no  actjuaintance  with  it  would  charge  me  j 
with  exaggeration.  If  there  is  a  better  school 
for  girls  and  young  women  than  this,  I  have  no 
expectation  of  ever  making  its  acquaintance ; 
and  the  only  change  that  I  have  to  suggest  is 
to  strike  out  of  its  name  the  words  “Lake 
Erie,”  and  make  it  to  read  “The  Mary  Evans 
Seminary,”  which  would  not  be  doing  too 
great  honor  to  the  Principal  to  whom  it  owes  | 
so  much  of  its  worth. 

On  Thursday  the  Commencement  exercises 
came  to  their  close  by  addresses  from  Rev. 
Dr.  H.  C.  Haydn,  a  former  pastor  of  Paines - 
ville,  and  President  Scovel  of  Wooster.  What 
these  men  do  not  know  about  writing  and  de¬ 
livering  grand  and  eloquent  addresses,  is  the 
smallest  of  fractious. 

Cleveland  Pastors.  Fix  things  the  best  way 
you  can  in  this  world,  and  there  is  no  certainty 
of  their  continuance.  A  little  more  than  one 
year  ago  all  the  Christian  churches  in  this  city 
had  pastors  who  seemed  to  be  settled  here  for 
life.  I  do  not  know  that  there  was  one  of 
them  all  that  did  not  give  full  satisfaction  to 
the  people  of  his  charge.  One  year  has  made 
most  noticeable  breaks  in  their  ranks.  In  the 
Presbyterian  churches  Dr.  Arthur  Mitchell  of 
the  “Old  Stone,”  and  his  assistant.  Rev.  J.  W. 
Simpson,  have  both  resigned ;  the  former  to  go 
to  New  York  and  the  latter  to  Cincinnati. 
Drs.  Pomeroy  and  Davis  are  both  in  Europe  on 
long  vacations.  A  humorous  character  once 
remarked  that  he  could  “call  spirits  from  the 
vasty  deep,  but  they  wouldn’t  come,”  and  so  it 
has  been  with  Drs.  Pomeroy  and  Spiniug,  who 
have  declined  calls  to  other  important  posi¬ 
tions.  Our  Congregational  churches  have  lost 
by  death  a  pastor  whom  they  deeply  loved. 
Rev.  Charles  Terry  Collins,  and  Rev.  N.  M. 
Calhoun  has  been  obliged  to  resign  his  pas¬ 
torate  of  the  Jennings  Avenue  Church,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  long  continued  illness  of  his  wife. 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  W.  Brown  of  Trinity  Einscopal 
church  has  removed  to  Buffalo,  and  Rev.  Dr. 
Nelson  S.  Rulison  was  a  few  days  ago  elected 
Bishop  of  Central  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  King  of 
the  Willson  Avenue  Baptist  church  has  resign¬ 
ed,  and  Mr.  Moxon  of  the  First  Baptist  church, 
on  account  of  ill  health,  offered  his  resigna¬ 
tion,  which  has  not  been  accepted,  but  he  is 
now  far  away  on  a  long  vacation.  The  Meth¬ 
odist  ministers  seem  to  be  more  i)erinanently 
established  here  than  their  brethren  of  other 
denominations.  If  they  live  and  do  well  they 
are  sure  of  three  years  in  their  respective  con¬ 
gregations. 

Less  than  four  years  ago  Rev.  Dr.  Haydn 
gave  place  to  Rev.  Dr.  Mitchell,  and  went  to  a 
Foreign  Missionary  Secretaryship  in  New 
York.  Last  week  the  pastoral  relation  be¬ 
tween  Dr.  Mitchell  and  his  church  here  was 
dissolved  by  Presbytery,  and  he  goes  to  a  like 
Secretaryship  in  New  York,  and  a  very  loud 
call  has  been  made  upon  Dr.  Haydn  to  take 
the  place  of  Dr.  Mitchell  here.  His  acceptance 
of  this  call  is  strongly  expected,  and  his  return 
here  will  give  unlimited  pleasure  not  only  to 
t  he  Old  Stone  church,  but  to  all  our  Christian 
l)eople. 

REFLECTIOXS  OX  GRADUATIXG  EXERCISES. 

I  recently  attended  the  closing  exercises  of 
an  high  school.  The  day  was  pleasant.  The 
audience  was  large,  and  in  sympathy  with  the 
I>erformers.  The  young  graduates  were  in  the 
highest  pitch  of  excitement.  They  felt  that 
the  day  marked  an  era  in  their  career.  The 
young  ladies  of  the  class  were  beautifully  and 
elegantly  attired.  The  graduating  lueces  in 
t  bought  and  expression  were  all  that  could  be 
exijected  from  students  of  their  age.  They  had 
been  carefully  trained.  Their  articulation  was 
distinct,  their  pronunciation  accurate,  their 
tones  were  well  modulated,  and  their  voices 
could  be  heard  in  any  i)art  of  the  hall.  Anxious 
and  loving  friends  gave  the  closest  attention 
to  every  word.  The  applause  was  demonstra¬ 
tive,  and  each  performer  was  well-nigh  over¬ 
whelmed  with  thejprofusion  of  flowers.  Little 
flower  girls  beautifully  dressed,  gathered  often 
as  many  as  twelve  or  fifteen  baskets  full  of 
bouquets,  and  stacked  them  up  at  the  gi'adu- 
ates’  feet.  Indeed  nearly  half  as  much  time 
w’as  consumed  in  collecting  the  flowers  from 
t  he  audience  as  was  required  for  the  literary 
exercises.  When  the  time  came  for  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  diplomas,  it  was  difficult  to 
find  room  for  the  graduates  to  form  in  line,  so 
much  space  did  the  flowers  occupy.  It  can  be 
said  without  any  exaggeration,  that  the  per¬ 
formance  as  a  whole  was  creditable  to  all  con¬ 
cerned,  but  it  did  not  present  any  marked  con¬ 
trast  when  comirtired  with  hundreds  of  other 
graduating  exercises. 

I  have  a  word  or  two  of  criticism,  however, 
and  my  strictures  will  apply  to  a  majority  of 
schools  as  well  as  to  the  one  in  mind.  In  the 
first  place  teachers  and  parents  alike  should 
discountenance  such  a  display  of  dress  as  is 
seen  at  nearly  all  of  our  Commencements. 
Poor  families  cannot  afford  the  exi^ense  thus 
incurred,  and  yet  members  of  families  in  strait¬ 
ened  circumstances  desire  to  appear  as  well  as 
the  average  on  the  stage.  Their  pride  will  not 
l^ermit  that  there  shall  be  a  marked  contrast 
in  the  matter  of  dress.  This  often  necessitates 
sacrifices  that  many  cannot  afford.  Hundreds 
of  girls  are  able  to  remain  in  our  high  schools, 
simply  because  at  home  there  are  quiet,  noble, 
self-sacrificing  mothers  who  toil  early  and  late 
over  the  wash-tnb,  or  at  other  work  not  less 
tiresome,  to  earn  a  livelihood  for  their  fami¬ 
lies,  and  to  clothe  those  who  are  prosecuting 
their  studies.  Who  can  ix)int  to  a  higher  tyix* 
of  heroism  than  that  displayed  by  such  mo¬ 
thers? 

Few  suri)ass  me  in  genuine  admiration  for 
Goorge  Eliot.  I  cannot  read  her  writings  with¬ 
out  loftier  aspirations,  and  without  feeling  that 
particularly  in  her  early  life  she  must  have 
had  a  deep  religious  experienwe,  genuine  piety. 
But  society  is  strong,  not  because  there  ap¬ 
pears  now  and  then  a  George  Eliot,  a  woman 
with  astonishing  intellectual  ability,  but  be¬ 
cause  in  thousands  of  our  homes  are  found 
these  quiet,  unassuming  mothers,  whose  men¬ 
tal  vigor  and  goodness  of  heart  manifest  them¬ 
selves  in  complete  self-abnegation — they  give 
their  very  lives  for  the  mental  and  moral  train¬ 
ing  of  their  cdiildren.  No  words  of  praise  in 
behalf  of  such  women  can  be  made  too  strong. 
Let  not  one  needless  sacrifice  be  retjuired  of 
these  over-burdened  mothers.  I  have  rejoiced 
to  know  that  many  lady  graduates  have  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  platform  with  calico  dresses,  in 
deference  to  the  large  and  worthy  class  who 
really  cannot  afford  such  displays  as  are  too 
often  seen. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  our  high 
schools  are  the  people’s  colleges;  that  a  large 
majority  of  families  cannot  afford  to  give  their 
children  any  other  educational  advantages 
th  an  those  of  the  high  school.  It  is  then  wrong 
to  i  ndulge  in  any  display  that  will  destroy  the 
e  fficiency  of  such  schools. 

Kindred  to  the  evil  I  have  mentioned,  is  the 
practice  too  prevalent  of  making  extravagant 
floral  offerings  to  the  young  graduates.  There 
Is  something  fitting  in  sending  a  few  beautiful 
bouquets  to  a  iterformer,  but  what  sense  is 
there  in  sending  a  bushel  of  flowers  to  the 


stage  in  honor  of  any  i)erformance  V  The  spirit 
of  vanity  that  prompts  one’s  friends  to  outdo 
all  others  in  floral  offerings,  is  simply  ridicu¬ 
lous.  The  number  of  bouquets  sent  to  the 
stage  at  any  time,  is  not  in  general  the  slight¬ 
est  indication  of  the  excellency  of  a  perform¬ 
ance.  It  is  too  frequently  only  a  slight  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  capacity  of  a  parent’s  pocketbook. 
Let  there  be  a  real  reform  in  these  particulars, 
and  all  our  institutions  will  widen  their  influ¬ 
ence  and  increase  their  power  for  good. 

W.  W.  Gist. 

Marion,  Iowa. 


MARIBTTA  COLLEGB. 

The  forty-ninth  Commencement  of  Marietta  Col¬ 
lege  was  held  to-day,  and  as  is  usual,  the  attend¬ 
ance  wa.s  large.  There  was  a  fine  class  of  fifteen 
to  graduate,  and  they  showed  much  power  of 
thought  and  ease  of  manner  in  their  speeches. 
Four  of  the  number  intend  to  preach,  and  one  or 
two  others  have  not  yet  decided  on  a  profession. 
They  are  (luite  young,  and  may  yet  determine  to 
study  for  the  noblest  and  grandest  work  which 
God  ever  commits  to  mortals.  I  have  preached 
for  over  forty  years,  and  I  would  not  exchange  it 
for  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  American 
people. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  conferred  the  title  of  D.D. 
upon  Rev.  Chas.  E.  Lindsley  of  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y., 
a  son  of  Dr.  Joel  Lindsley,  the  first  President  of 
the  College,  and  one  well  worthy  to  wear  this  honor. 
They  also  conferred  LL.D.  upon  Judge  Manning  F. 
Force  of  Cincinnati.  They  appointed  Rev.  James 
F.  Rigg.s  of  Cranford,  N.  J.,  and  a  son  of  Dr.  Elias 
Riggs,  so  long  and  favorably  known  as  a  mission- 
aiy  in  Turkey,  to  the  Chair  of  Greek  Language 
and  Literature,  made  vacant  by  tlie  resignation  of 
Prof.  Maiiatt,  who  accepted  the  chancellorship  of 
Nebraska  University.  Mr.  Riggs  comes  with  the 
highest  recommendations  for  the  place.  Prof. 
Chamberlain  was  made  a  full  professor  of  the  Latin 
language  and  literature,  which  chair  he  has  filled 
successfully  for  some  time.  The  Board  had  to 
fill  tlie  place  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of 
President  Andrews.  This  matter  was  committed 
to  an  able  committee  at  a  called  meeting  of  the 
Board  held  in  April  last.  They  finally  united  upon 
a  man  in  the  full  vigor  of  manhood,  and  who 
comes  highly  recommended  as  possessing  qualifi¬ 
cations  for  the  place  of  the  highest  order.  But  as 
no  notice  of  his  election  had  yet  been  given  to  tlie 
President-elect,  and  it  was  not  entirely  certain 
whether  he  would  accept,  it  was  deemed  courte¬ 
ous  to  him  to  withhold  his  name  for  the  present 
from  the  public.  Dr.  Andrews  in  the  mean  time 
consemts  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  until 
his  successor  is  inaugurated,  so  there  will  be  no  in¬ 
terregnum.  This  College  maintains  its  high  stand¬ 
ing  as  one  of  the  first  colleges  in  the  country, 
modelled  after  our  best  New  England  institutions. 
It  needs  a  larger  endowment,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
make  an  effort  to  raise  $100,000  for  this  object 
during  the  year;  and  wlien  we  shall  meet  at  the 
semi-centennial  anniversary  next  year,  we  hope  to 
find  the  College  fully  endowed  and  equipped  for 
its  great  work.  There  is  money  enough  in  the 
country,  and  the  Lord  can  open  the  hearts  and  the 
purses  of  tliose  who  hold  it,  to  consecrate  it  to  this 
noble  purpose  f)f  endowing  a  really  first-class 
Christian  college.  E.  P.  Pratt. 

Marietta,  June  25,  1884. 

PARSOWN  COLLBGB. 

Coiiiniencennuit  Week  at  Parsons  College  lias 
come  to  lie  an  event  of  intere.st,  and  visitors  from 
all  parts  of  Iowa  and  from  other  States  were  to  be 
found  in  Fairfield  this  year.  The  exercise-s  began 
on  Friday  evening,  when  the  Literary  Societies 
held  their  fan'well  meeting  to  confer  diplomas  on 
the  graduates.  Tliti  iiaciialaureate  sernion  on  Sun¬ 
day,  June  15,  was  from  Prov.  iv.  7,  and  spoken 
with  President  Ewing’s  usual  power  and  earnest¬ 
ness.  The  annual  sermon  to  the  students  was  de¬ 
livered  in  the  evening  by  Dr.  H.  D.  Ganse  of  Chi¬ 
cago  from  Acts  iii.  36,  and  was  a  discourst?  of  great 
grace  and  vigor.  The  graduating  exercises  of  the 
preparatory  department  took  place  on  Monday  eve¬ 
ning.  Sevf!nte«m  appeared  and  received  certificates 
of  graduation.  On  Tu<wday  evening  the  prize  con¬ 
test  in  oratory  and  declamation  drew  out  a  great 
crowd.  Miss  Mary  M.  Thompson  of  Fairfield  re¬ 
ceived  the  Kellogg  prize  of  $50  as  victor  in  the 
Junior  contest  in  oratory --her  theme,  “The  Fatal 
Talisman.’’  being  an  eloquent  argument  for  wo¬ 
man’s  (jueenship  in  the  home  rather  than  at  the 
ballot-box.  H.  J.  Hasbrouck  of  Humeston  receiv¬ 
ed  the  DuBois  prize  in  declamation  in  the  fresh¬ 
man  contest.  On  Wednesday  the  six  members  of 
the  graduating  class  .spoke  and  received  their  di¬ 
plomas.  Two  tine  master’s  orations  were  also  de¬ 
livered  by  members  of  former  classes.  The  dc- 
gr<(e  of  D.D.  was  conferred  on  Rev.  Andrew  Mcll- 
waln  of  Philadelphia  and  Rev.  Charles  J.  Fulton 
of  .\lleghany.  Pa.,  and  LL.D.  on  Hon.  Alexander 
W.  Achwoii  of  Washington,  Pa.  The  State  Sun¬ 
day-school  Convtmtion  is  now  in  session  in  this 
citv.  with  full  attendance. 


Presbyterian  and  Congregational  Churches,  for  the 
special  training  of  young  women  only. 

The  buildings  arc  massive  three-story  edifices, 
with  dormitories  and  recitation-rooms  complete,  in 
a  beautiful  campus  of  lawn  and  shade  in  the  midst 
of  the  village  of  Fox  Lake,  Dodge  county,  Wis. 
Fox  Lake  is  a  pretty  village  of  a  thousand  inhabi¬ 
tants  on  the  southern  shore  of  a  sparkling  lake  of 
the  same  name,  on  the  northern  division  of  the 
Chicago,  Wilwaukee,  and  St.  Paul  railroad,  about 
69  miles  west  of  Milwaukee,  and  150  from  Chicago, 
by  which  it  is  easily  reached  by  two  daily  trains 
east  and  west.  It  is  in  a  region  of  surpassing  beau¬ 
ty  and  bracing  climate,  greatly  admired  by  the 
Summer  visitors  and  all  who  come  here  for  rest 
and  recreation.  No  better  or  healthier  place  can 
be  found  in  the  West  for  parents  to  educate  their 
daughters,  and  the  loving  care  of  faithful  teachers 
is  a  pledge  of  culture  and  improvement  of  all  in  at¬ 
tendance.  T.  S.  J. 

THB  NBU'  YORK  NORMAL  COLLBGB. 

The  Normal  College  of  New  York  city  is  an  in¬ 
stitution  of  large  proportions.  It  does  things  on  a 
great  scale.  Its  graduates,  all  told,  number  over 
three  hundred  the  present  year.  Dr.  Thos.  Hunter 
is  at  its  head,  with  an  able  Faculty  under  him.  He 
is  efficiently  aided  in  the  internal  management  of  the 
College  by  the  vice-president.  Miss  Lydia  F.  Wad- 
leigh,  fomierlj’  and  for  many  years  the  very  suc¬ 
cessful  neadof  the  Twelfth-street  Grammar  School. 

The  education  of  teachers  is  a  prime  object  of 
the  College,  and  this  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
admirable  Training  School  now  for  some  years  un¬ 
der  the  principalship  of  Miss  Isabelle  Parsels.  Its 
curriculum  is  equal  to  that  of  the  best  grammar 
schools,  and  wiiilethe  machineryis  necessarily  more 
complex,  it  all  seems  to  work  smoothly  and  yield 
results  which  are  a  credit  to  all  concerned,  and 
which  President  Hunter  as  generously  as  properly 
ascribed  very  largely  to  the  ability  and  diligence 
of  Miss  Parsels  and  the  twenty-six  or  more  teach¬ 
ers  under  her.  Over  fifty  young  ladies  graduated 
from  this  department  of  the  College,  and  its  pupils 
of  all  grades  number  al)Out  twelve  hundred.  Pres¬ 
ident  Hunter,  Dr.  H.  M.  Field,  Messrs.  Walker, 
Wood,  and  others  of  the  Board  of  Education,  were 
prew'nt,  and  made  remarks  on  the  occasion. 

A  FAVORABLE  REPORT. 

Blackburn  University  has  just  graduated  the 
largest  class  in  its  history,  and  its  able  president, 
Dr.  E.  L.  Hurd,  writes  of  its  good  prospects  in  a 
verj’ cheerful  strain.  He  says:  “  We  have  increas¬ 
ed  facilities  in  several  directions  for  doing  better 
work  than  hitherto.  The  last  senior  class,  just 
graduated,  did  individual  work  in  analytical  chem¬ 
istry,  which  would  do  honor  to  any  institution. 
And  a  thorough  supervision  of  the  preparatory 
studios,  with  new  apparatus  in  different  depart¬ 
ments,  either  alreadj'  obtained  or  provided  for 
the  coming  year,  give  prondse  of  greater  intere.st 
and  better  work.  The  Faculty  are  determined 
that  thoroughness  and  good  discipline,  with  kind 
interest  in  every  student  of  either  sex,  shall  secure 
the  be.st  possible  results.  In  all,  it  is  our  most 
earnest  wish  and  prayer  that  as  we  have  had  the 
evident  tokens  of  the  Divine  blessing  upon  us,  the 
fruits  of  which  are  still  evident,  so  wo  may  have 
the  same  remaining  with  us.’’  Blackburn  is 
making  a  most  worthy  record,  and  has  fairly  earn¬ 
ed  the  prosperity  and  enlargement  which  seem 
now  at  hand. 


MT.  HOLYOKE  SEMINARY. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  John  H.  Vincent  of  the  multi¬ 
tudinous  t'hauta,u(|ua  Assembly  gave  the  address, 
on  “  Woman  and  her  Sphere,”  at  Mt.  Holyoke  Sem¬ 
inary,  June  26th.  The  past  year  has  been  one  of 
much  success.  Miss  Blanchard,  principal ;  Miss 
Edwards,  associate  principal.  A  new  departure 
was  taken  by  the  trustees  in  electing  the  principal 
ex  officio  a  trustee,  and  electing  also  as  trustee 
Miss  A.  Lyman  Williston  of  Northampton.  The 
graduating  class  numbered  45,  and  the  whole  num¬ 
ber  of  students  is  289.  The  excellent  care  given  to 
the  students  is  a  continued  feature  of  this  institu* 
tion ;  also  the  religious  culture  and  training.  Ex¬ 
ternal  as  well  as  internal  improvements  have  been 
made  tlie  past  year.  The  lawns,  groves,  hill,  and 
little  iHiating  lake  cover  sixty  acres.  Expenses  are 
$175  per  year,  besides  about  an  hour’s  light  em¬ 
ployment  each  day,  which  is  healthful,  physically, 
socially,  ami  morally.  No  abatement  .seems  to 
take  place  in  high  moral  tone.  The  spirit  of  the 
students  is  animated  and  hopeful.  Very  few  leave 
the  institution  without  being  Christians;  almost 
none  if  they  are  present  during  the  four  years; 
and  Christians  find  it  not  difficult  to  increase  in 
godlim'ss  and  love  for  Christ’s  service. 

WISCONSIN  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

'I'lie  twenty-eighth  anniversary  exercises  of  Wis¬ 
consin  Female  Collide  at  Fox  Lake,  Wis.,  took  place 
on  June  15th  to  18th.  The  baccalaureate  sermon 
was  pn«che<l  by  Rev.  T.  8.  Johnson  of  Beaver 
Dam.  Wis.  The  examinations,  and  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  was  on  Monday 
and  Tinsiday.  On  Monday  evening  Rev.  C.  H. 
Richards,  D.D.,  of  Madison,  Wis.,  deliven*d  the 
address  before  the  Clioniao  Society.  On  Tuesday 
evening  Mr.  Thomas  Armstrong  of  Portage,  Wis., 
addr«*HS*‘<l  the  students  and  alumnee.  On  Wednes¬ 
day  the  Commencement  exercises,  when  ten  grad¬ 
uates  r**ceiv<*d  their  diplomas,  and  the  fiowers  and 
decorations,  and  cheerful  music,  and  hearty  con¬ 
gratulations  of  friends.  Rev.  Judson  Titsworth  of 
the  Plymouth  ('ongregational  chtirch,  Milwaukee, 
delivered  the  annual  address  on  the  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion  of  Women,  and  after  the  usual  e.xercis«s  of 
prayer  and  singing,  the  friends  of  the  college  as¬ 
sembled  at  the  college  and  dined  together  in  the 
hall.  The  grounds  and  college  buildings  have  been 
greatly  improv«Hi  during  the  past  year,  and  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  a  more  cheerful  or  inviting  place 
for  the  higher  Christian  education  of  the  daughtws 
of  the  West,  under  the  instruction  of  Miss  Helen 
A.  Pepon  and  her  a8.sociates.  The  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees  have  formally  accepted  the  conditions  of  the 
will  of  the  late  Hon.  Jason  Downer  of  Milwaukee, 
and  the  boys’  school  which  has  been  kept  in  the 
college  for  several  years  will  !>♦>  discontinued,  and 
the  institution  is  now  under  the  direction  of  a  Board 
of  Trustees  three-fourtlis  of  whom  arc  members  of 


TRIBUTE  TO  BISHOP  SIMPSON. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  June  24, 1884. 

JJenr  Evangelist :  I  enjoyed  a  great  privilege  this 
morning.  Sailing  eight  miles  down  the  Mississip¬ 
pi  I  nmehed  the  camp-grounds  at  Red  Rock.  The 
prea<*her  was  Bishop  Foss,  and  his  sermon  was  a 
eulogy  of  Bishop  Simp.son,  an  eloquent  sermon  on 
a  grand  character.  In  fervid  language  he  describ¬ 
ed  the  salient  gifts  and  graces  which  made  this  de¬ 
parted  saint  by  common  consent  the  Nestor  of 
American  Methodism.  He  was,  said  the  speaker, 
“called  of  God,”  wise  in  counsel,  zealous  in  labor, 
glowing  and  impassioned  in  sp(H>ch,  eager  to  win 
souls,  a  loving,  sympathetic,  nianli/  man.  He  was 
no  raven  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  He  was  always 
an  optimist,  and  with  all  his  heart  believed  in  the 
future  tritimph  of  God’s  Kingdom.  Bishop  Foss 
seems  to  have  recovered  from  his  severe  illness, 
has  a  fine  presence,  and  a  clear,  musical  voice. 

Dr.  Breed,  of  the  House  of  Hope,  is  still  in 
Europe.  Report  says  his  health  is  improved,  and 
that  he  will  sail  for  America  in  July.  He  will  not, 
however,  return  to  his  work  in  St.  Paul  before  Sep¬ 
tember.  Rev.  R.  F.  McLaren  is  again  at  his  post, 
having  returned  from  the  Assembly  on  the  13th  of 
June.  All  the  rest  of  our  pastors  are  doing  their 
work  w'ith  zeal  and  success.  Many  will  sympathize 
with  Rev.  John  Irwin  (our  Synodical  missionary) 
and  his  wife.  He  left  home  for  his  Sabbath  work 
on  Saturday,  June  14th,  anil  before  the  morning  his 
only  boy,  less  than  two  years  old,  died  in  convul¬ 
sions.  Our  church,  as  your  columns  have  already 
indicated,  is  making  substantial  progress  in  this 
North  Star  State. 

Between  the  twin  cities,  McAlister  College  (con¬ 
trolled  by  our  Synod)  is  approaching  completion. 
Dr.  Milne  of  Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  having  declined  the 
presidency,  the  trustees  have  decided  to  postpone 
the  opening  until  the  Autumn  of  1885.  Meantime 
they  will  enlarge  the  building  and  erect  a  presi¬ 
dent’s  house. 

The  weather  has  been  very  warm,  with  frequent 
showers  for  the  past  ten  days,  and  the  crops  are 
having  a  ‘boom.’  The  Northwest  gives  promise  of 
an  abundant  harvest.  A.  O.  F. 


Current  lanrntD 


PERSONAL  AND  NEWS  ITEMS. 

Ex-Gov.  Long  of  Massachusetts  has  called  whis¬ 
key  “  the  dynamite  of  civilization.” 

Serious  damage  has  been  done  to  railroads,  crops 
and  other  property  in  Western  North  Carolina  by 
floods. 

The  dreaded  seventeen-year  locui4ts  have  appear¬ 
ed  in  large  numbers  in  the  woods  a  few  miles  south 
of  Manasquan,  N.  J. 

Storms  and  tornadoes  in  South  Carolina  during 
the  past  ten  days,  have  damaged  crops  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  over  $100,000. 

Five  hundred  and  thirty-one  Mormon  converts, 
mostly  Scandinavians,  airlved  from  Liverpool  June 
23,  on  the  “Arizona,”  and  left  for  Salt  Lake  in  the 
evening. 

The  Than  of  the  Greek  Department  of  the  Chau¬ 
tauqua  School  of  Theology  proposes  to  teach  the 
rudimentary  elements  of  New  Testament  Greek  by 
a  kindergarten  system,  at  their  Summer  session, 
which  will  continue  from  July  28  to  August  22. 

Miss  Ella  Thomp.son,  aged  15  years,  whose  fa¬ 
ther  keeps  a  drug  store  at  Park  Hill,  near  Scran¬ 
ton,  Pa.,  on  the  morning  of  Friday  last,  playfully 
took  a  grain  and  a  half  of  strychnine,  putting  it  up 
herself  and  joking  with  the  clerk  while  she  did  it. 
Two  hours  later  she  lightly  remarked  that  she  was 
going  upstairs  to  die.  She  told  her  stepmother 
"I’ve  taken  enough  strychnine  to  kill  me,  but  I 
prepared  the  dose  for  you.”  She  died  at  4  P.  M., 
suffering  intensely. 

Louisville  has  abandoned  Standard  time,  and 
thus  joins  Cincinnati  apd  Cleveland,  the  only  two 
important  elties  in  the  country  which  originally 
refused  to  accept  the  reform.  The  railroads,  of 
course,  use  Standard  time,  and  most  people  have 
been  satisfied  with  the  new  system,  but  there  were 
some  in  the  City  Council  who  couldn’t  abide  it,  and 
they  have  passed  an  ordinance  requiring  a  return 
to  the  old  way. 

The  remnant  of  the  Pequot  Indian  tribe,  now 
numbering  less  than  a  hundred  persons,  living  in  a 
half-civilized  condition  on  their  reservation  of 
about  a  thousand  acres  between  Ledyard  and  Ston- 


ington.  Conn.,  have  been  obliged  to  appeal  to  the 
local  authorities  to  put  a  stop  to  the  practices  of 
the  whites  in  robbing  Indian  graves  of  relics,  bones, 
etc. 

Capt.  John  Traynor,  who  about  two  years  ago 
saileti  across  the  Atlantic  in  a  dory  eighteen  feet 
long  with  one  companion,  reached  England  after 
many  hardships  in  forty-six  days.  There  he  made 
a  show  of  himself  and  boat,  and  came  back  with 
$15,000.  He  has  again  fltteil  out  a  dory  at  Bath, 
Me.,  but  sixteen  feet  long,  in  which  he  proposes  to 
row  to  England.  His  only  companion  will  be  his 
dog.  He  will  row  nights  and  sleep  days,  and  ex¬ 
pects  to  be  100  days  on  the  trip.  He  intends  to 
start  next  Saturday.  Mr.  Bergh  ought  to  rescue 
the  dog  before  the  day  named. 

There  will  be  interesting  memorial  services  on 
different  days  this  week  on  the  battle-field  of  Get¬ 
tysburg.  July  1st  the  veterans  of  the  Seventeenth 
Connecticut  Regiment  dedicated  a  monument  there. 
On  Wednesday  (yesterday)  veterans  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty-fourth  New  York  dedicated  a 
monument,  Stewart  L.  Woodford  of  Brooklyn  de¬ 
livering  the  oration.  Monuments  to  the  memory  of 
fallen  comrades  will  also  be  dedicated  by  veterans 
of  the  Tw'enty-seventh  and  the  One  Hundred  and 
Fifty-third  Pennsylvania  regiments,  and  the  Four¬ 
teenth  Connecticut. 

Peter  H.  Mulhern,  engineer  in  the  Albany  Argus 
establishment,  is  living  with  his  second  wife,  his 
first  wife  having  obtained  a  divorce  from  him  twen¬ 
ty  years  ago.  His  last  marriage  was  performed  by 
a  priest  four  years  ago.  He  has  children  by  both 
wives.  On  Sunday  at  the  Immaculate  Conception 
Church,  the  Rev.  Father  Walsh  denounced  a  com¬ 
municant  member  (meaning  Mulhern),  saying  he 
had  been  guilty  of  bigamy,  and  if  he  attempted  to 
approach  the  communion  table  again  he  would  be 
arrested.  Mulhern  says  he  will  unite  with  some 
other  Catholic  church. 

WASHINGTON  MATTERS. 

During  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  on  Monday 
about  $100,000,000  of  the  National  debt  has  been 
paid  off.  The  revenue  for  the  year  is  about  $40,- 
000,000  loss  than  last  year.  The  commercial  bal¬ 
ance  in  favor  of  the  United  States  this  year  will  be 
$60,000,000  against  $90,000,000  last  year.  The  re¬ 
duced  revenue  is  due  mostly  to  the  tariff  and  inter¬ 
nal  revenue  legislation  of  last  session. 

The  Senate  has  adopted  an  amendment  to  the 
legislative  appropriation  bill,  providing  that  the  re¬ 
ports  in  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be  an  ac¬ 
curate  transcript  of  the  proceedings  and  debates, 
that  no  speech  shall  be  published  which  is  not 
spoken,  and  that  speeches  shall  be  printed  as  de- 
llvcrtHl,  except  for  verbal  corrections  made  by  the 
author.  The  House  ought  to  accept  th|s  amend¬ 
ment,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  a  long  standing 
abuse. 

One  Important  refonn  is  to  be  secured  from  this 
Congress.  The  Sundry  Civil  Appropriation  bill 
contains  a  provision  which  abolishes  the  system  of 
foes  and  substitutes  fixed  salaries  in  the  cases  of 
all  United  States  marshals,  district-attorneys,  and 
clerks  of  Federal  courts.  The  fee  system  has  been 
prolific  of  gross  abuses,  especially  in  the  South, 
and  its  abolition  is  a  distinct  gain  for  the  cause  of 
good  government. 

Prof.  Baird  of  the  National  Museum  at  Washing¬ 
ton  has  made  the  discovery  that  a  plant  which  was 
with  much  labor  and  expense  introduced  into  the 
carp  ponds  of  Washington  as  an  excellent  fish  food 
really  eats  the  small  fish  in  great  numbers.  Direc¬ 
tions  have  been  given  to  d(*stroy  the  plant  where- 
ever  found.  . 

It  is  given  out  that  Lesseps  has  already  expend¬ 
ed  50,000,000  francs  on  the  Panama  Canal  project, 
and  but  one-thirtieth  of  the  length  has  been  cut, 
and  this  portion  has  been  somewhat  injured  by 
floods  in  the  Chagres  River.  Beside  the  mone.v 
loss,  there  has  been  terrible  loss  of  life  on  account 
of  the  unhealthy  climate.  It  is  astlmated  that  over 
2,000  of  the  employes  of  the  De  Lesseps  company 
have  perished  already.  Recently  the  Frenchman 
is  reported  to  have  come  to  the  (conclusion  that  a 
canal  by  the  Nicaragua  route  is  the  most  feasible, 
and  that  he  had  begun  to  negotiate  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Nicaragua  for  the  right  of  way  through 
the  country.  Ho  hoped,  it  is  .said,  to  obtain  the 
charter  of  the  Maritime  Canal  Company,  which 
will  lapse  next  September  because  of  the  failure  of 
the  last-named  company  to  pay  $200,000  by  that 
time.  According  to  a  statement  published  in  a 
Washington  paper.  Secretary  Frelinghuysen  was 
moved  to  ask  for  an  appropriation  of  $230,000  as 
an  item  of  the  Consular  and  Diplomatic  Appropria¬ 
tion  bill  by  a  knowledge  that  Germany  and  Eng¬ 
land  were  Intriguing  with  the  Nicaraguan  Govern¬ 
ment  to  control  the  route  of  this  only  feasible  wa¬ 
terway  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  except  that 
to  which  the  French  Government  has  obtained  a 
(juasi  claim.  The  prompt  action  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  in  this  matter,  if  confirmed  by  Congress, 
will,  it  is  said,  frustrate  tho.se  foreign  schemes. 

CITY  AND  VICINITY. 

The  New  York  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor¬ 
tionment  on  Friday  last  adopted  a  resolution  to 
give  the  Departments  of  Charities  and  Correction 
$25,000  to  buy  1064  acres  of  land  on  the  Long  Is¬ 
land  Railroad,  between  Farrington  and  Deer  Park, 
as  a  farm  for  the  insane  poor. 

The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  of  New 
York  have  in  progress  three  new  buildings.  Two 
are  for  Gorman  branches,  and  will  cost  about  $50,- 
000. 

The  Intelligencer  claims  to  have  observed  Coney 
Island  for  over  thirty  years,  and  maintains  that 
there  cannot  be  found  one  man  or  one  firm  which 
has  retired  from  business  there  with  a  competency. 
It  adds:  “At  the  Manhattan  Beach  Hotel  there 
was  a  so-called  religious  service.  The  pulpit  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  card  table  on  which  a  champaign  basket 
was  placed,  and  a  white  cloth  cast  over  the  whole. 
Over  this  arrangement  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Newman, 
D.D.,  preached  a  short  sermon.” 

The  failure  of  George  I.  Seney,  has,  it  appears, 
necessitated  the  stoppage  of  work  on  the  Seney 
Hospital  in  Brooklyn,  Mr.  Seney’s  affairs  being  in 
such  a  condition  that  ho  cannot  complete  the  build¬ 
ing.  It  Is  thought  the  work  will  be  taken  up  by 
the  Methodists  of  Brooklyn.  The  lots  on  which 
the  building  rests  are  valued  at  $40,000,  and  these 
have  been  deeded  to  the  trustees  of  the  hospital. 
It  is  said  that  up  to  the  date  of  his  failure  the 
building  and  grounds  had  cost  Mr.  Seney  $250,000, 

A  despatch  from  Paris  says  that  the  Franco- 
American  Committee  will  deliver  the  Bartholdi 
Statue  of  Liberty  Enlightening  the  World  to  United 
States  Minister  Morton  on  July  8th,  in  the  presence 
of  Prime  Minister  Ferry  and  a  delicate  represenfa- 
ing  President  Grevy.  The  statue  will  be  shipped 
to  New  York  late  in  July.  Will  Now  York  be  ready 
to  receive  it  ?  So  far,  if  the  reports  are  true,  not 
one-half  the  money  necessary  for  the  pedestal  has 
been  raised.  It  was  proper  that  the  placing  of  a 
statue  given  by  France  to  America  should  interest 
the  entire  people ;  but  after  all.  New  York  is  the 
city  that  is  to  enjoy  its  possession,  and  New  York 
must  therefore  see  that  the  work  is  done. 

FROM  ABROAD. 

A  verdict  was  given  against  Mr.  Bradlaugh  in  the 
Crown  suit  against  him  for  his  Parliamentary  vot¬ 
ing. 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  quite  ready,  it  appears,  to  bring 
his  haltiHg  Egyptian  policy  to  the  usual  test. 
June  30th  in  the  House  of  Commons  he  moved  that 
the  proposed  vote  of  censure  he  given  precedence 
of  all  other  business.  This  with  a  view  to  its  thor¬ 
ough  discussion,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  sol- 
leagues  in  the  Grovernment  voted  with  the  conser¬ 
vatives,  but  to  their  surprise  the  motion  failed  190 
to  148.  The  sight  of  the  members  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  voting  with  the  opposition,  caused  great 
amTiseraent.  The  Pamellites  and  the  majority  of 
the  Liberals  opposed  the  motion.  Before  propos¬ 
ing  the  motion  Mr.  Gladstone  stated  that  he  antici¬ 
pated  asking  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  vote  to 


sustain  or  reject  the  Anglo-French  agieement 
the  result  of  the  conference. 

There  has  bem  a  cholera  panic  at  Touh>n, 
France,  the  disease  having  broken  cat  ameing 
troops  and  dock  laborers.  The  Ministry  of  Com¬ 
merce  pronounced  it  sporadic  and  not  Astatic 
era.  due  to  local  infection,  and  therefore  coni  »ed 
the  place  of  its  origin.  The  later  opinio  i  is, 
however,  that  the  malady  is  genuine  Asiatic  (  nd- 
era,  but  of  a  mild  type.  The  deaths  at  To  Ion 
have  averaged  from  six  to  eight  dally  since  the  »ut- 
break,  and  there  has  been  a  great  rush  from  the  slty 
the  country.  The  panic  is  now  abating.  Tpere 
were  four  deaths  by  the  disease  at  Marseilles  on 
June  30th,  and  twp  at  Saluzzo,  a  city  of  North 
Italy. 

A  BRAVE  DEED  AND  1T8  REWARD. 

Plymouth,  June  30. — To-day,  while  a  gang_pf 
twenty-five  convicts  were  at  work  here,  one  of  tie 
number  threw  a  largo  stone  at  the  solitary  wardsr, 
hich  struck  the  officer  in  the  head,  inflicting  a 
stunning  blow .  The  entire  gang  then  rushed  upon 
the  keeper,  but  a  convict  named  Stevens,  who  was 
serving  a  lifelong  sentence,  outstripped  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  gang,  seized  the  warder’s  rifle  and  am¬ 
munition,  and  fired  upon  the  advancing  crowd  of 
outlaws,  six  of  whom  he  seriously  wounded.  When 
the  ammunition  was  exhausted,  Stevens  oluhffM 
five  others  with  the  rifle,  and  when  assistance  a 
rived  he  was  completely  exhausted.  The  detail 
of  this  affair  were  promptly  reported  to  the  Go.' 
eminent,  and  Sir  Vernon  Harcourt,  the  Home  ft' 
retarj’,  gave  orders  that  Stevens  should  be  rew, 'fl¬ 
ed  and  immediately  released  from  his  sentese. 
When  this  was  made  known  to  the  convict,  he 'm 
overcome  with  emotion  and  fainted. 


Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

in  Indigeatlon*  j 

Dr.  Daniel  T.  Nelson,  Chicago,  says :  “  I  flw 
it  a  pleasant  and  valuable  remedy  in  IndigeetiiAr*^ 
particularly  in  overworked  men.”  j  ^ 


Mknsman’s  Peptonized  Beef  Tonic  is  the  only 
paration  of  beef  containing  its  entire  nulritums  pro^. 
ties.  It  is  not  a  mere  stimulant  like  the  extracts 
beef,  but  contains  blood-making,  force-generating,  u. 
life-sustaining  properties ;  is  Invaluable  in  all  enfeebli 
conditions,  whether  the  result  of  exhaustion,  nervo 
prostration,  overwork,  or  acute  disease ;  and  in  eve^ 
form  of  debility,  particularly  if  resulting  from  pulm^ 
ary  complaints.  Caswell,  Hazabd  A  Co.,  Proprietors 
New  York. 
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Wonei^  aniDf 

New  York,  Monday,  June  30,  1884. 

The  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  an  increase 
of  $3,101,550  in  surplus  reserve,  which  now  stands 
at  $13,121,625  against  $9,239,925  at  the  same  time 
last  year,  and  $5,431,025  at  the  corresponding  dat^ 
in  1881.  The  loans  show  a  gain  this  week  o‘K . 
$397,800;  the  specie  is  up  $4,469,800;  the  legar 
tenders  are  decreased  $2,700 ;  the  deposits  other  ( 
than  United  States  are  up  $5,460,200,  and  the  oil*, 
culation  is  decreased  $14,900. 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the 
week  is  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  flnal  column 
of  which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  fo' 
convenience  of  comparison : 

...  „  Highest.  Lowest.  1888. 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute .  204 

American  Cable .  49 

American  Ey>re88  .  87 

Boston  Air  Line  pref .  84 

Bur..  Cedar  Rapids  and  Northern... 

Canada  Southern . . 

Canadian  Pacific . 

Central  Pacific  . 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio . 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Ist  preL . 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  ‘2d  pret . 

Chicago  and  Alton . 

Chicago  and  Northwestern . 

Chicago  and  Northwestern  pret.... 

Chicago,  Burlington  A  Quincy .  lllf 

Chicago.  Milwaukee  A  St.  Paul.  ... 

Chicago.  MU.,  and  St.  Paul  pret.... 

Chicago.  Bock  Island  A  Pacific . 

Chicago.  St.  Louis  A  Pittsburg . 

Cleveland  and  Pittsburg .  130 

Cleveland.  0.,  C.  A  Indianapolis ....  3S 

Colorado  Coal .  7| 

Delaware  A  Hudson  Canal .  . .  93 

Delaware.  Lack.  A  Western .  ...  lilt 

Denver  A  Bio  Orande  . . 

Dubuque  and  Sioux  City . 

E.  Tenn.,  Va.,  A  Georgia . . 

E.  Tenn.,  Va.,  A  Georgia  pret.. 

Houston  A  Texas  . 

Illinois  Central .  114i 

Illinois  Central  leased  lines .  80 

Ind.,  Bloom.  A  Western  .  12 

Lake  Erie  A  Western . 

Lake  Shore . 

Long  Island . 

Louisville  A  Nashville .  26  j 

Louisville,  New  Albany  A  0 .  13 

Manhattan  Beach .  IS 

Hanhattan . 

Manhattan  Ballroad,  new . 

Manhattan  1st  pret . 

Memphis  and  Charleston . 

Michigan  Central  . 

MU.,  Lake  Shore  A  Western  pret.... 

Minneapolis  A  St.  Louis .  12 

Minneapolis  A  St.  Louis  Pret . 

Missouri  Pacific . 

Missouri,  Kansas  A  Texas . 

Morris  and  Essex  . 

Nashville,  Chat.  A  St.  Louis . 

New  Jersey  Central  . 

New  York  Central . 

New  York  Elevated  .  IIS' 

New  York  A  New  England . 

New  York,  Chic.  A  St.  Louis . 

N.  Y.,  Chic.  A  St.  Louis  pret .  11 

New  York,  Lack.  A  Western . 

New  York,  L.  E.  A  Western . 

New  York,  L.  B.  and  Western  pret.. 

Nortolk  A  Western  pret .  26 

Northern  Pacific . 

Northern  Pacific  pret . 

Ohio  Central .  . 

Ohio  A  Mississippi  . 

Ohio  Soutnern  . 

Ontario  A  Western . 

Oregon  Improvement .  lOj 

Oregon  Railway  A  Navigation .  68] 

Oregon  A  Transcontinental .  lOj 

Pacific  Mail .  411 

Peoria,  Decatur  A  Evansville .  10 

Philadelphia  A  Beading . 26 

Pullman  Palace  Oar  Company .  96 

Quicksilver  pret .  21 

Richmond  and  Allegheny .  2| 

Richmond  A  Danville .  67 

Richmond  A  West  Point .  18| 

Rochester  A  Pittsburg .  4 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco .  IS 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco  pret . 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco  1st  pret. 

St.  Paul  A  Omaha .  ‘26] 

St.  Paul  A  Omaha  pret .  86 

St.  Paul.  Minn.  A  Manitoba  .  86 

Texas  Pacific .  81 

Union  Pacific .  662 

United  States  Express .  47] 

Wabash.  St.  Louis  A  Paolflo . . 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  A  Pacific  pret.. 

Wells-Fargo  Express .  100 

Western  Union  Telegraph .  67  602  *661 1 
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•  Ex-dlvidend^ _  ^  ^  ^ 

The  Government  Chemiet  Analyses  two  o^ 
the  Leading  Baking  Powders,  and  what 
he  finds  them  made  of.  { 

The  beet  baking  powder  is  made  from  pure 
Cream  of  Tartar,  Bicarbonate  of  Soda,  and 
small  quantity  of  flour  or  etarch.  Frequentl} 
other  ingredients  are  used,  and  serve  a  pur 
in  reducing  the  cost  and  increasing  the  profit 
of  the  manufacturer. 

We  give  the  Government  Chemist’s  analya 
of  two  of  the  leading  baking  powders : 

I  have  examined  samples  of  “Cleveland’s 
Superior  Baking  Powder,”  manufactured  at] 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  “Reyal  Baking  Powder,’’ 
both  purchased  by  myself  in  this  city,  and  I  j 
find  they  contain : 

“  Cleveland’s  Superior  Baking  Powder.” 
Cream  of  Tartar 
Bicarbonate  of  Soda 
Flour 

Available  carbonic  acid  gas  12.61  per  ora 
equivalent  to  118.2  cubic  Inches  of  gas  perl 
of  Powder.  _ 

“  Boyal  Baking  Powder.” 

Cream  of  Tartar 
Bicarbonate  of  Soda 
Carbonate  of  Ammonia 
Tartaric  Acid 
Starch 

Available  carbonic  add  gas  12.40  per  cent,  ^ 
equivalent  to  116.2  cubic  inches  of  gas  per  o$. 
of  Powder. 

Ammonia  gas  0.43  per  cent.,  equivalent  to ; 
10.4  cubic  inches  per  oz.  of  Powder. 

Note. — The  Tartaric  Add  was  doubtless  in-  i 
troduced  as  free  add,  but  subsequently  oom- 
bined  with  ammonia,  and  exists  in  the  Powder ; 
ag  a  Tartrate  of  Ammonia. 

NEW  YORE,  JAM’T  17TH,  1881.  E.  O.  LOVE,  Ph.]>. 

The  above  analyses  Indicate  A  preferenos  for 
“Cleveland’s  Superior  Baking  Powder,”  and^ 
our  opinion  is  that  it  is  the  better  preparation. 
—Hall's  Journal  of  Health. 

[Printed  by  Henry  Buaaell.  90  Teaay  alreat.  Saw  YorA.  | 
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tion,  there  has,  it  ha«  seemed  to  me,  been  a  I 
sad  loss  in  othet  directions  of  higher  impor¬ 
tance.  In  our  most  distinguished  universities, 
there  has  as  I  judge  bt^en  a  loss  of  Christian  in¬ 
fluence  and  iKiwer.  Of  late  years  1  have  sel¬ 
dom  heard  of  revivals  of  religion  in  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  highest  educational  grade.  If  this 
idea  is  correct,  no  fact  could  be  more  lamenta¬ 
ble.  At  such  a  time  as  this,  when  Ingersolls 
are  blaspheming  God,  and  other  skeptic^s  are 
drawiiiir  aft^'r  them  many  of  the  young  men  of 
our  land,  it  is  of  the  first  imiHiruiiiee  liiai  uui 
universities  should  stand  for  the  defeiwe  of  flu* 
Gosih'1  of  (Christ,  so  that  they  may  send  out 
edueate<l  minds  which  shall  Itless  rather  than 
oume  the  worlti. 

Wooster  llniversity  Is  owntvl  and  control !»•< I 
by  the  I’ri'sbyterian  Hymsl  of  Ohio.  But  while 
it  is  denominational,  it  is  eminently  Christian 
and  lilsTal,  in  the  Is'st  sens**  of  that  word  hh- 
crol.  In  no  bad  s«‘nse  is  it  seetarian  and  exelu- 
sive.  It  teaehes  elassies,  liU'rature,  mat  he¬ 
matites,  sciene«‘,  and  philos«iphy,  and  it  also 
teaches  the  Bil)le.  The  very  first  brunch  nam¬ 
ed  in  the  first  terms  of  the  Freshman  year  is 
Old  Testanmnt  History,  un<l  the  first  in  the 
Sophomore  year  is  New  Testament  history  ; 
and  these  I  was  told  are  to  be  taught  by  the 
President.  The  evidences  of  Christianity  and 
lectures  ujwn  the  Bible,  run  like  a  golden 
thread  throughout  the  course.  A  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  all  the  students  then*  are  Christians, 
and  revivals  of  religion,  resulting  in  the  con¬ 
version  of  souls,  are  no  strange  events  in  this 
University.  Thus  the  students  there  are  train¬ 
ed  not  only  for  the  life  that  now  is,  but  for  that 
which  is  to  come.  Many  of  the  gradiiatt's  are 
already  in  the  Christian  ministry,  and  a  good 
proportion  of  them  are  missionaries  in  ht'a- 
then  lands. 

After  a  faithful  and  most  successful  presi¬ 
dency  of  ten  years,  the  Rev.  A.  A.  E.  Taylor, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  one  year  ago  resigned,  and  his 
place  was  tilled  by  Rev.  Sylvester  F.  Scovel. 
He  is  a  native  of  Ohio,  a  graduate  of  Hanover 
College,  and  the  New  Albany  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary  that  >cos ;  was  for  several  years  jmstor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Si)ringfield, 
Ohio,  then  for  many  years  of  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  Pittsburgh.  It  is  my  good 
fortune  to  have  known  him  well  during  his 
ministerial  life,  a  life  which  has  been  an  honor 
to  himself,  and  has  abounded  in  blessings  to 
those  who  have  come  under  his  influence.  He 
has  taken  hold  of  his  work  at  W ooster  in  a  way 
that  gives  the  highest  satisfaction  to  the 
friends  of  that  University,  and  as  he  is  still  but 
forty -eight  years  of  age,  the  hoi>e  and  the  pros¬ 
pects  are  that  his  administration  will  be  not 
less  successful  than  have  been  his  pastoral 
charges.  Nothing  more  could  be  desired. 

The  University  is  not  now  in  debt  to  the 
amount  of  one  dollar.  At  one  time  it  was 
necessitated  to  draw  for  cuiTent  exix'nses  ui)on 
the  Permanent  Fund,  but  that  has  all  been  re¬ 
placed.  When  the  trustees  met  last  week,  they 
contributed  from  their  own  i>ockets  $1500,  in 
order  that  the  University  might  stand  square 
with  the  world  in  its  finances.  Still,  its  endow¬ 
ment  is  less  than  $200,000,  and  it  should  be 
made  at  least  twice  that  amount  within  the 
coming  year.  At  present  too  much  dei)endence 
w  had  uix>n  tuition  fees,  and  the  salaries  of  the 
excellent  members  of  its  Faculty  are  lar  below 
what  they  should  be.  I  know  of  no  place 
where  money  could  be  Invested  for  the  cause 
of  sound  learning  and  the  Christian  religion, 
which  would  pay  better  dividesds,  than  Woos 
ter  University. 

I  have  given  but  a  faint  outline  of  the  doings 
of  Commencement  week.  To  fill  up  this  out¬ 
line  would  require  many  columns  of  The  Evas 

OKUST. 

From  several  colleges  President  Scovel  has 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Di 
vinity,  but  he  has  returned  them  all,  believing 
with  Albert  Barnes  and  the  Master  that  minis¬ 
ters  should  not  be  called  Rabbi.  Still,  the 
trustees  granted  this  title  to  Rev.  Francis  A. 
Horton,  formerly  of  this  city,  and  now  of  Oak 
land,  (ill.,  and  to  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Lamar  of 
Maryville,  Tenn. 

The  Lake  Erie  Female  Seminary  has  this  week 
oelebrated  in  appropriate  style  the  completion 
of  its  first  quarter  century.  So  much  has  been 


here  will  give  unlimiren  i>reHsure"‘TM7t  .Tmj  ... 
t  he  Old  Stone  clmrch,  but  to  all  our  Cliil.-tliii 
IM'ople. 

REFLECTIONS  ON  (IKAOrATINTi  EXERCISES. 

I  rcceiitly  attended  the  closing  exercises  of 
an  high  school.  The  day  was  pleasant.  The 
audiemre  was  large,  and  in  sympathy  with  the 
jH'i  formers.  The  young  graduates  were  in  the 
highest  pitch  of  excitement.  They  felt  that 
the  thi\  inark('»l  mi  cm  in  their  eurcer  The 
young  ladies  of  the  ela.ss  were  heauiiluii^  and 
elegantly  attired.  The  gra<luating  piei-es  in 
thought  and  expri-ssioii  were  all  that  eoiild  be 
exjM'cteil  from  students  of  th)‘ir  age.  They  had 
lieen  carefully  trained.  Their  articulation  wa.n 
di.stinet,  their  pronuindation  aeeiirate,  their 
toiies  were  well  modulated,  ainl  tln-ii  voiee.s 
could  l>e  heard  in  any  iwirt  of  the  hall.  .\nxiou.<- 
and  loiing  friend.'^  gave  the  e|ose>t  attention 
to  every  word.  The  applaiiM-  was  demonstra¬ 
tive,  and  each  iKTformer  wa>*  well-nigh  over¬ 
whelmed  with  the’profusion  of  llower.-*.  Little 
flower  girls  Iteautirully  dressed,  gathereil  uften 
a.s  many  as  twelve  or  fifteen  liaskets  full  of 
bouquets,  and  slacked  them  up  at  the  gradu¬ 
ates’  feet.  Indeoil  nearly  half  as  much  time 
was  consumed  in  eollei-ting  tin*  Ibiwers  from 
t  he  audience  as  was  r*‘quired  for  tin-  literary 
exercises.  When  the  time  came  for  tiie  pre- 
sentiition  of  the  di|)loma.s,  it  was  diflieult  to 
find  room  for  the  graduates  to  form  in  line,  .so 
mmdi  SI  nice  <  lid  the  flowers  occupy.  It  can  be 
saiil  without  any  ••xaggeration,  tliat  the  per- 
fortniiiH*e  as  a  whoU*  was  ercilitable  to  all  eon- 
eerned,  but  it  did  not  pre.sent  any  markisl  con¬ 
trast  when  compared  witli  hundreds  of  other 
gra<iuating  exercises. 

I  have  a  word  or  two  of  eriticism,  however, 
and  my  strictures  will  apply  to  a  majority  of 
schools  as  well  as  to  the  one  in  mind.  In  the 
first  i>lace  teachers  atid  jiarents  alike  should 
discountenance  such  a  display  of  dress  as  is 
seen  at  nearly  all  of  our  (^'ommencements. 
Poor  families  cannot  afford  the  exjiense  thus 
incurred,  and  yet  members  of  families  in  strait¬ 
ened  circumstances  desire  to  ai)pear  as  well  as 
the  average  on  the  stage.  Their  pride  will  not 
l>ermit  that  there  shall  be  a  marked  contrast 
in  the  matter  of  dress.  This  often  necessitates 
sacrifices  that  many  cannot  afford.  Hundreds 
of  girls  are  able  to  remain  in  our  high  schools, 
simply  because  at  home  there  are  quiet,  noble, 
self-sacrificing  mothers  who  toil  early  and  late 
over  the  wash-tnb,  or  at  other  work  not  less 
tiresome,  to  cam  a  livelihood  for  their  fami¬ 
lies,  and  to  clothe  those  who  are  prosecuting 
their  studies.  Who  can  point  to  a  higher  type 
of  heroism  than  that  displayed  })y  such  mo¬ 
thers  ? 

Few  surpass  me  in  genuine  admiration  for 
George  Eliot.  I  cannot  read  her  writitigs  with¬ 
out  loftier  aspirations,  and  without  feeling  that 
particularly  in  her  early  life  she  must  have 
had  a  deep  religious  exiK'rien«e,  genuine  piety. 
But  society  is  strong,  not  because  there  ap¬ 
pears  now  and  then  a  George  Eliot,  a  woman 
with  astonishing  intellectual  ability,  Imt  be¬ 
cause  in  thousands  of  our  homes  are  found 
these  <iuiet,  unassuming  mothers,  who.se  men¬ 
tal  vigor  and  goodness  of  heart  manifest  them¬ 
selves  in  complete  .self-abnegation— they  give 
their  V€»ry  lives  for  the  mental  and  moral  train¬ 
ing  of  their  children.  No  wonls  of  pruis*“  in 
behalf  of  such  women  can  be  made  too  strong. 
Let  not  one  needless  sacrifice  be  ie<iuired  of 
these  over-burdened  mothers.  I  have  rejoiced 
to  know  that  many  lady  gnuluates  have  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  platform  with  calico  dresses,  in 
deference  to  the  large  and  worthy  class  who 
really  cannot  afford  such  displays  as  are  too 
often  seen. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  our  high 
schools  are  the  i)eople’s  colleges;  that  a  large 
majority  of  families  cannot  afford  to  give  their 
children  any  other  educational  advantages 
than  those  of  the  high  school.  It  is  then  wrong 
to  indulge  in  any  display  that  will  destroy  the 
e  fficiency  of  such  schools. 

Kindred  to  the  evil  I  have  mentioned,  is  the 
practice  too  i)revalent  of  making  extravagant 
floral  offerings  to  the  young  graduates.  There 
is  something  fitting  in  sending  a  few  beautiful 
bouquets  to  a  i>erformer,  but  what  sense  is 
there  in  sending  a  bushel  of  flowers  to  the 
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P.ARSOVS  COEnKtil!.. 

Comiiiciifcmciil  Week  at  larsonn  College  1ms 
coiiM'  to  be  an  event  of  interest,  and  visitors  from 
all  parts  of  Iowa  and  from  other  States  were  to  lie 
found  in  Fuirtield  this  ye.ir.  The  cxerci.ses  Imgan 
on  Friday  evening,  when  the  Literary  Societies 
helii  their  farewell  meeting  to  confer  diplomas  on 
the  gradiiate.s.  The  liacealaureate  .sermon  on  Sun¬ 
day,  June  15,  was  from  I’rov.  iv.  7.  and  spoken 
with  President  Kwing's  usual  power  and  earnest¬ 
ness.  The  annual  sermon  to  the  students  was  de- 

o\...  !  ;!;  *  l|.  Moi  r  l,\  I>r  H  It  t'liin^e  of  Chl- 

eugo  from  .\els  iii.  ;tri,  and  was  a  discourse  of  great 
grace  and  \ igoi .  'I'he  graduating  e.xi'rei-.e-  ol  the 
preparatory  department  took  place  on  Monday  eM>- 

ning.  Si'venteen  appeared  and  . . ived  eerl lllentis. 

of  gradual  ion.  <  In  'I’ln'sday  e\  enliig  t  lie  pri/.e  con¬ 
test  in  oratory  and  deela  mat  ion  dn-w  out  a  great 
crowd.  Miss  Mary  M.  Tlioni|>Mon  of  Falrlbdil  re- 
eeiMsl  llie  Kellogg  pri/.e  of  S.5H  Hs  victor  III  the 
junior  i-oiilest  ill  oralorv  her  theme.  ' The  Palal 
Talisimiii  '  lieiiig  all  eloipieiil  argument  for  wo¬ 
man's  i|ueeii-liip  in  the  home  rather  Ilian  at  tin* 
ballol-l>o\.  II.. I.  Ilaslirouek  of  liullieslon  reeeiv - 
ed  the  ItiiKoi-  pri/e  ill  disduimilloii  in  the  fre-h- 
man  conle-t.  i  In  W'ednesday  the  si.x  member-  of 
the  graibiating  ela-s  spoke  and  n>eeiv«sl  their  di¬ 
ploma-.  'I'wo  line  master's  onitloiis  were  also  de- 
li\<-r«‘d  by  iiiemliers  of  former  cliiss«*s.  Tlie  ih- 
gris- of  It.lt.  was  eonfeiTisI  on  Ucv.  .\ndrew  .Mell- 
wain  of  I'liiladelphia  and  ilev .  Charles  .1.  I'ulton 
of  .Mlegtiiiny.  Pa.,  and  LL.I).  on  Mon.  .Xlexander 
W.  .\eh<s-on  of  Washington,  Pa.  ’I'he  Stale  Sun- 
day-sehool  Convention  is  now  in  session  in  this 
city  with  full  attendanee. 

.MT.  IIOL.VOKK  KK.MIKAKI. 

The  Kev.  Dr.  John  H.  Vincent  of  the  multi¬ 
tudinous  Chautauqua  Assembly  gave  the  address, 
on  “  Woman  and  her  S[)here,"  at  Mt.  Holyoke  Sem¬ 
inary.  June2i!th.  'Fhe  past  year  has  be<>n  one  of 
niiieh  Huec«*88.  Miss  Blanchard,  principal;  Miss 
Edwards,  associate  principal.  A  new  departure 
was  taken  by  the  trustees  in  electing  the  principal 
*«  officio  a  trustee,  and  electing  also  a.s  trustee 
Miss  .A.  Lyman  Williston  of  Northampton.  The 
graduating  class  numbered  45,  and  the  whole  num¬ 
ber  of  students  is  2S!t.  The  excellent  care  given  to 
the  students  is  a  continued  feature  of  this  in.stitu- 
tion  ;  also  the  religious  culture  and  training.  Ex¬ 
ternal  as  well  as  internal  improvements  have  been 
made  the  past  year.  The  lawns.  grovi»,  hill,  and 
little  boating  lake  cover  sixty  acres.  Expenses  are 
$175  per  year,  besides  about  an  hour’s  light  em¬ 
ployment  each  day.  which  is  healthful,  physically, 
socially,  and  morally.  No  ababmient  seems  to 
take  place  in  high  moral  tone.  The  spirit  of  the 
students  is  animated  and  hopeful.  Very  few  leave 
the  institution  without  being  Christians;  almost 
none  if  they  are  present  during  the  four  years; 
and  Christians  find  it  not  difficult  to  inerwse  in 
godline.ss  and  love  for  Christ’s  s<*rviee. 

FK.M.XLK  COI^I^EGK. 

The  twenty-eighth  anniversary  exercises  of  Wis¬ 
consin  Female  College  at  Fox  Lake,  Wis.,  took  place 
on  June  15th  to  18th.  The  baccalaureate  sermon 
was  preached  by  Rev.  'f.  S.  Johnson  of  Beaver 
Dam.  Wis.  The  examinations,  and  the  animal 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  was  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday.  On  Monday  evening  Rev.  C.  H. 
Richards,  D.D..  of  Madison,  Wis..  delivered  the 
address  before  the  Clionian  Society.  On  'Fuesday 
evening  Mr.  'Fhoinas  Armstrong  of  Portage,  Wis., 
adilressed  the  students  and  alumnae.  On  Wednes¬ 
day  the  Commencement  exercises,  when  tiui  gra<l- 
uates  receivisl  their  diplomas,  and  the  flowers  luid 
decorations,  and  chw-rful  mu.sic,  and  hearty  con¬ 
gratulations  of  friends.  Rev.  Juiison  Titsworth  of 
the  Piymouth  Congregational  church,  Mllwaukw, 
deliveriHl  the  annual  addr<*sson  the  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion  of  Women,  and  after  the  usual  exercisejs  of 
prayer  and  siaging,  the  friends  of  the  college  as- 
sembh.sl  at  the  college  and  dined  together  in  the 
hall.  The  grounds  and  college  buildings  have  been 
greatly  improved  during  the  past  year,  and  it  would 
be  hard  to  flnil  a  more  cheerful  or  inviting  place 
for  the  higher  Christian  education  of  the  daughters 
of  the  We.st,  under  the  instruction  of  Mi.s.*.  Helen 
A.  Pepon  and  her  associates.  The  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees  have  formally  accepti.Kl  the  conditions  of  the 
will  of  the  late  Hon.  Jason  Downer  of  Milwaukee, 
and  the  boys’  school  which  has  be«»n  kept  in  the 
college  for  .several  years  will  he  discontinued,  and 
the  institution  i.s  now  under  the  direction  of  a  Board 
of  Trust»“es  three-fourtlis  of  whom  ari'  members  of 


TRIBUTK  TO  BI8HUP  MI.WPSON. 

St.  Fnul,  Minn.,  .June  24,  ISM. 

Jh‘nr  h't'aiKjeiiiit :  I  enjoyisl  a  great  privih^ge  this 
morning.  Sailing  eight  mill's  down  the  Mississip¬ 
pi  I  reacheil  the  camp-grounds  at  Ri'd  Rock.  ’Fhe 
preacher  was  Bishop  Foss,  and  his  seniion  was  a 
eulogy  of  Bishop  Simpson,  an  eloquent  sennon  on 
a  grand  charaeter.  In  fervid  language  he  di*serib- 
ed  the  salient  gifts  and  graces  which  made  this  de¬ 
parted  saint  l>y  eiuninon  eiui-ent  tlie  Ne-inr  of 
.tiiieriean  .Mi'l  lioili-m.  in-  wa-.  -.tei  iio 
"  eal  led  of  I  tod.  "  w  in  eoim-et,  /ealoii-  In  lalMir. 
glowing  and  Inipas-ioned  in  Hpeeeh.  eager  to  win 
souls,  a  lov  ing.  sv  nipat he|  le.  man  He  wa- 

no  raven  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  He  wa-  iilwn^- 
an  tiplindst.  and  witli  all  hi-  heart  lielieve<l  in  the 
future  triuinpli  of  tioil's  Kingdom.  Ili-hop  I'o- 

si*elns  to  have  . . .  from  hi-  -overe  lllne-- 

ha-  a  line  pre-eiiee.  and  a  idi-ar.  miisieal  vidis* 

Dl  Breed,  of  the  House  of  Hopt*.  I-  still  ill 
r.iii'iqM'  lleporl  -avshl-  health  is  iniprov is|.  and 
that  he  will  sail  for  America  in  Jiilv.  He  vvill  not, 
howevei.  return  to  hi-  work  Iti  St.  Paul  before  Sep- 
tembt'r.  Kev.  It.  F.  Mi'Lareii  is  agaiti  at  his  post, 
having  reiiirmsl  from  the  .\-send>ly  on  the  IJlIi  o| 
Jiitie.  .Ml  Hie  rest  of  oiii'  pastors  an*  doing  tln'ir 
work  with  /eal  iitid  siieeess.  Many  vvill  -v  nipalhi/e 
with  Kev.  .lohii  Irwin  lour  Sytiodieai  nii-siotiary i 
and  his  wife.  He  b*fl  home  for  his  Sabbath  work 
oti  Sat urdav .  .lime  Itth.iind  befon*  the  morning  his 
only  boy,  less  than  two  years  old.  ilied  in  eonviil- 
sions.  Oiirehiireh,  us  your  eolutiitis  have  already 
itidicated,  is  making  subslatitial  progress  in  this 
North  Star  State. 

Between  the  twiti  cities.  Mc.Alister  College  (('on- 
trolled  by  our  Synod)  is  approachitig  conipiction. 
Dr.  Milni'  of  (tcni'seo,  N.  Y.,  having  (h'clined  the 
presideticy,  the  trustees  have  di'cided  to  postpone 
th(‘ opetiing  until  the  Aiitumti  of  1885.  Mi'antime 
they  will  enlarge  the  building  and  erect  a  presi- 
detit's  hou.si'. 

The  weather  has  bei'ii  vi'ty  warm,  with  freqin'nt 
showers  for  the  past  ten  days,  and  thi*  crop.s  an; 
having  a  ‘boom.’  Tin'  Northwest  give.s  promistt  of 
an  abundant  harvest.  .A.  O.  F. 
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PBRSONAl.  AND  NEWS  ITEMS. 

Ex-(iov.  Long  of  Massachusetts  has  called  whis¬ 
key  the  dynamite  of  civilizfttion.” 

Serious  damage  has  been  done  to  railroads,  crops 
and  other  property  in  Western  North  (Carolina  by 
floods. 

The  dreaih'fl  sevimteen-year  locuffts  have  appear¬ 
ed  in  large  numbers  in  the  woods  a  few  miles  south 
of  Manasipian,  N.  J. 

Storms  and  tornadoes  in  South  Carolina  during 
the  past  t»*n  days,  have  damaged  croiis  to  tloi  ex¬ 
tent  of  over  $100,000. 

Five  hundred  and  thirty-one  Mormon  converts, 
mostly  Scandinavians,  arrived  from  Liverpool  June 
‘2.'l.  on  the  “Arizona."  and  left  for  Salt  Lake  in  thi' 
evening. 

’Fhe  I>eau  of  the  (iri'ck  Department  of  the  Chau¬ 
tauqua  School  of  Theology  proposes  to  teach  the 
rudimentary  elenumts  of  New  Ti'Stameut  Greek  by 
a  kindergarten  system,  at  their  Summer  s<*ssion, 
which  will  continue  from  July  28  to  August  22. 

Miss  Ella  Thompson,  aged  15  years,  whose  fa¬ 
ther  keeps  a  drug  store  at  Park  Hill,  near  Scran¬ 
ton,  Pa.,  on  the  morning  of  Friday  la.st,  playfully 
took  a  grain  and  a  half  of  strychnine,  putting  it  up 
herself  and  joking  with  the  clerk  while  she  did  it. 
Two  hours  lati'r  she  lightly  remarked  that  she  was 
going  ujistairs  to  die.  She  told  her  stepmother 
“I'v<!  taken  enough  strychnine  to  kill  me,  but  I 
prepared  the  dose  for  you."  She  died  at  4  P.  M., 
siiffering  intensely. 

Louisville  has  abandoned  Standard  time,  and 
thus  joins  Cincinnati  and  Cleveland,  the  only  two 
important  cities  in  the  country  which  originally 
refused  to  accept  the  reform.  The  railroads,  of 
course,  use  Standard  time,  and  must  people  have 
been  satisfied  with  the  new  system,  but  there  were 
some  in  the  City  Council  who  couldn’t  abide  it,  and 
they  have  passed  an  ordinance  requiring  a  return 
to  the  old  way. 

The  remnant  of  the  Pequot  Indian  tribe,  now 
numbering  less  than  a  hundred  persons,  living  in  a 
half-civilized  condition  on  their  reservation  of 
about  a  thousand  acres  between  Ledyard  and  Ston- 


tion.s  have  been  given  to  d(>stroy  tin'  plant  vvmTe- 
cver  found. 

It  is  given  out  that  Li'sseps  has  already  expend- 
wl  50,000.00;)  fiiincs  on  the  Panama  Canal  project, 
and  hut  one-thirtieth  of  the  b'ngth  has  bei'n  cut. 
and  tills  portion  lia-s  bi'en  somcvvliut  injured  by 
floods  in  the  Cliagres  River.  Ib'sidi'  thi'  inoiK'.v 
loss,  tiK'ri'  haslx'en  ti'rrible  loss  of  lib'  on  nci'oiint 
of  till'  iinliealtliy  I'iimuti'.  It  is  t'.-tiniaUsI  that  ovi'r 
‘J.INMI  of  IIk'  ('iiiployi'.-  of  lh('  Dl*  Li'sseps  eoiiipaiiv 
bnv'.'  nlriHtdv  Keeentlv  Hie  Fn'lielilliail 

1  ,  .  '  . .  Ion  Hull  M 

eiiiml  bv  till'  Nii'iiriigiiii  roiiO'  I-  Hu'  iiio-t  b'lisllde. 
iiiid  Hull  he  had  iM'giin  lo  ll•'goHlvl•'  with  Hu'  luiv. 
•'rntiieiil  of  Nh'iiragiin  for  Hu'  rigid  of  mhv  Ihroiigli 
Hi)'  I'oiinirv  lb'  liiqH-l.  |i  I-  -ii|<|  lo  olilaln  Hie 
elitirler  of  He'  MariHiiii'  I'aiial  I’oiiipaiiv  vvlileli 
will  lap-)'  lU'Vl  s^'pleild'er  Ih-c  Iii-f  Ill)'  fa  1 1  (lie  of 
Hie  la-1 -liailii'<l  eoiiipilllV  III  pilV  -ilMl.imil  liv  Hull 
llliu'.  Vei'opling  !<•  II  -lab'liu'lil  pill>ll-lu'<l  III  a 
At  a-lilii'.’loii  pa|M'i.  Sei-reiaiy  rreliiighiiv -•'u  wa- 
iiioveil  lo  a-k  for  an  iippi'iqirlalloii  of  $J.'IO,OiMI  a- 
un  lleiii  of  Hu'  CoiiHiilar  and  DIploiiiiiH)'  Approprlii 
Holi  bill  by  a  know  b'llgi'  Hull  I  b'l  iiiaiiy  aiel  Eng- 
IuikI  wi'i'i' intriguing  vvilli  Hu'  Nlearagiian  Govi'i'ti- 
iiii'iit  III  eontrol  Hie  roiile  of  lids  only  feasible  wa- 
lervvay  Im'I  ween  Hie  .At  laid  ie  and  I’aeillr  except  tlillt 
tovvliiell  Hie  Freiieli  GiiV  erilliieilt  lias  olitailusi  a 
quasi  elaliii.  'Fhe  prompt  aelion  of  the  .Slate  Di'- 
partnu'id  in  this  matter,  if  eonllrmisl  by  Congre.ss, 
will,  it  is  said,  fnisirale  Hie-e  foreign  sehemes. 

<  ITY  AND  VICINITY. 

’Fhe  New  York  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor¬ 
tionment  on  Fridny  last  adoptisl  a  resolution  to 
give  the  Di'piirtnii'iits  of  Cluiritii's  and  (Nureetion 
$'25. 000  lo  buy  lot'll  acres  of  land  on  the  Long  Is¬ 
land  Railroad,  between  Farrington  and  Deer  Park, 
us  a  farm  for  the  insane  poor. 

The  Y’oung  Men's  Christian  .Association  of  New 
A'ork  have  in  progre.ss  tliree  new  buildings.  Two 
are  for  German  branehes,  and  will  coat  about  $50,- 
0(X). 

The  Intelligencer  elainis  to  have  observed  Coney 
Island  for  over  thirty  years,  and  maintains  that 
there  cannot  be  found  one  man  or  one  firm  whieh 
has  retired  from  business  there  with  a  eompetency. 
It  adds:  “At  the  Manhattan  Beach  Hotel  there 
was  a  so-called  religious  seiwiee.  The  pulpit  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  card  table  on  which  a  champaign  basket 
was  placed,  and  a  white  cloth  east  over  the  whole. 
Over  this  arrangement  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Newman, 
D.D.,  preached  a  short  sermon.” 

The  failure  of  George  I.  Seney,  ha.s,  it  appears, 
necessitated  the  stoppage  of  work  on  the  Seney 
Hospital  in  Brooklyn,  Mr.  Keney’s  affairs  being  in 
such  a  condition  that  he  cannot  complete  the  build¬ 
ing.  It  Is  thought  the  work  will  be  taken  up  by 
the  Methodists  of  Brooklyn.  The  lots  on  which 
the  building  re.sts  are  valued  at  $40,000,  and  tlie.se 
have  been  deediHl  to  the  trustees  of  the  hospital. 
It  is  said  that  up  to  the  date  of  his  failure  the 
building  and  grounds  had  cost  Mr.  Senoj’  $2i30,tK10. 

A  despati'h  from  Paris  says  that  the  Franeo- 
American  Committee  will  deliver  the  Bartholdi 
Statue  of  Liberty  EnlighU'iiing  the  AA’orld  to  United 
States  Minister  Morton  on  July  8th,  in  Hie  presence 
of  Prime  Minister  Ferry  and  a  delegate  represenb- 
ing  President  Grevy.  Ttie  statue  will  be  shipped 
to  New  York  lute  in  July.  AVill  NewY'ork  he  ready 
to  receive  it  f  So  far,  if  the  reports  are  true,  not 
onc-half  the  money  necessary  for  the  pedestal  has 
been  raised.  It  was  proper  that  tlie  placing  of  u 
statue  given  by  Framre  to  Ainerii'a  should  interest 
the  entire  people ;  but  after  all.  New  York  is  the 
city  that  is  to  enjoy  its  possession,  and  N(!w  York 
must  therefori'  see  that  the  work  is  done. 

FROM  ABROAD. 

A  verdict  was  given  against  Mr.  Bradlaugh  in  the 
Crown  suit  against  tiiin  for  his  Parliamtvntary  vot- 
ing. 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  quite  ready,  it  appears,  to  bring 
his  haltisg  Egyptian  policy  to  the  usual  test. 
June  30th  in  the  House  of  Commons  he  moved  that 
the  proposed  vote  of  ('ensure  be  givtai  precedence 
of  all  other  business.  This  with  a  view  to  its  thor¬ 
ough  disouBsion,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  «ol- 
leagues  in  the  Government  voted  with  the  conser¬ 
vatives,  but  to  their  surprise  the  motion  failed  190 
to  148.  The  sight  of  the  members  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  voting  with  the  opposition,  caused  great 
amusement.  The  PaoielliW^s  and  the  majority  of 
the  Liberals  opposed  the  motion.  Before  propos¬ 
ing  the  motion  Mr.  Gladstoii>>  stated  that  he  antici¬ 
pated  asking  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  vote  to 
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OuuU'ul  PaolUc  . . . 

Ohesapealic  and  Uhiu . 

CbnsHt>eake  and  Onio  1st  pret . 

lybcMaiHiake  and  Ohio  '2d  prel . 

(.'bieago  and  Aliou  ... . 

C'bii'ago  and  NorUiwoHtern . 

Cblca((i>  and  Nortliwestern  prel.... 

Ctiloiigo,  Burllugtuu  .k  Quincy . 

Cbloitao.  Hlliraukee  a  St.  Paul.  .. 

L'lilrago.  Mil.,  aud  Ht.  Paul  pret.... 

Clilcaiio.  Kuck  DIaiid  A  Pacific . 

Cblt-aKO.  St.  Loula  A  Plttaburi; . 

Uli'veiauU  and  PlttaburK . 

CleTMiaiid,  L'..  c.  A  Indlaua|iull8.... 

Uidiirmlu  t>>al  . . 

Itelakrari'  A  Uudsnii  Caoui . 

IS'lnwar.'.  l-ti-k  A  VVoaleru . 

Il•'ll1r■■r  A  llin  itraiiilx  ■ 

•'unu.ju.  .tiiii 

k.  |i-nii.,  Va,,  K  U'-.rgla . .  .  . 

V  It  nil.,  V«  .  A  u-urtfla  pr«l  , 

Il'.||•l•■ll  A  T<‘>aa  . . 

Iillii  U  I'l.iiirtl  . .  .  . 

Illlli.,|a  I  rlillal  *-nT— ?  IIK'— 

llfl  .  H-.-Mi  a  WaMtrM  - 

l3ia- »r- A  w—»ia 

l-ik-«i,.r"  . 

laiau'l  . . 

. A  Aaahflllx  .  . 

la.uiavilin.  S.'«  AilaHy  A  U. 

M>nll«IUll  II.--  -S  . 

UaliliNiiaii  . ,, 

Maiiliaiuii  Hallri.el,  n  •* 

MaiilialUii  Ul  prnf . .  ..  .. 

Mcini'bla  aiel  riiarlaali.u .  . 

Ml.  hlaaii  (%'iilrnl  ....  .. 

Mil.,  l->li.'  Hln.ra  A  Waala-ru  pr«f,.  . 

Uliili.'«|aiiu  A  SI.  H.iila  . 

MliilixB|a>||a  A  HI.  UiUlB  Prel . 

Ulaaourl  Parllli' . 

Ula»iurl,  Kaiiaaa  A  'Triaa . 

M'.rriii  and  Eaai'X  .  . 

Naalivllli',  dial.  A  Mt.  toula . 

Sow  jrnHiy  Oonlral  . 

Now  Vnrk  Ci'iilral . 

Ni'W  Vork  Eloyaled  . 

Now  Vork  A  New  Enulaud . 

New  York.  Chic.  A  St.  Loula . 

N.  Y.,  Clilc.  A  St.  l3>uls  pret.... _ 

New  York,  Lark  A  Western . 

Now  York,  L.  E.  A  Weeteru  . 

New  York.  L.  E.  aud  Weeiern  pret.. 

Nortolk  A  Weeteru  pret . 

Nurtberu  Pacific . 

Norihcru  Pacific  pret . — 

Ohio  Central . 

Ohio  A  MlHBlSHlppi  . 

Ohio  Soutnern  . 

Uutarlu  A  Western . 

Oregon  Improvement . 

Oregon  Kail  way  A  Navigation . 

Oregon  A  Transcontinental . 

Pacific  .Mall . 

Peoria.  Decatur  A  Evansville . 

Phlladeipbla  A  Heading . 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Company . 

Quicksilver  pret . 

Richmond  aud  Allegheny . 

Ulchmond  A  Danville . 

Richmond  A  West  Point . 

Rochester  A  Pittsburg . 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco . 

St.  Louis  A  Han  Francisco  pret . 

St.  Louis  A  San  FrancUKX)  Ist  pret. . 

St.  Paul  A  Omaha . 

St.  Paul  A  Omaha  pret . 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  A  Manltolia  . 

Texas  Pacific . 

Union  Pacific .  . 

United  States  Express . 

Wabash.  St.  Louis  A  Pacific . 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  A  Pacific  pret.... 

Wells-Fargo  E.x  press . 

Western  Union  Telegraph . 

•  Ex-dtvidend.  _ 

The  Government  Chemist  Analyses  two  o^ 
the  Leading  Baking  Powders,  and  wha^ 
he  finds  them  made  of. 

The  best  baking  powder  is  made  from  pure 
IJream  of  Tartar,  Bicarbonate  of  Soda,  and  a| 
small  (inanlity  of  flour  or  starch.  Frequentlj 
other  ingredients  are  used,  and  serve  a  purpose 
in  reducing  the  cost  and  increasing  the  profit 
of  tlie  manufacturer. 

We  give  the  Government  Chemist's  analysts^' 
of  two  of  the  leading  baking  powders : 

I  liave  examined  samples  of  “  Cleveland’s 
Superior  Baking  Powder,”  manufactured  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  “  Reyal  Baking  Powder,” 
botli  piircha.sed  by  myself  in  this  city,  and  I 
find  tliey  contain : 

“  Cleveland’s  Superior  Baking  Powder.” 

Cream  of  Tartar  , 

Bicarbonate  of  Soda  | 

Flour  I 

Available  carbonic  acid  gas  12,61  per  oeuti 

equivalent  to  118.2  cubic  inches  of  gas  per 
of  Powder.  _ 

“  Royal  Baking  Powder,” 

Cream  of  Tartar 
Biearlmnate  of  Soda 
Carbonate  of  Ammonia 
Tartaric  Acid 
Starch 

Available  carbonic  acid  gas  12.40  per  cent,, 
equivalent  to  116.2  cubic  inches  of  gas  per  os! 
of  Powder. 

Ammonia  gas  0.43  per  cent.,  equivalent  io 
10.4  cubic  inches  per  oz,  of  Powder. 

Note. — The  Tartaric  Acid  was  (loubtless  In¬ 
troduced  as  free  acid,  but  subsequentiy  oom- 
bined  with  ammonia,  and  exists  in  the  Powder  ^ 
a  Tartrate  of  Ammonia. 

NEW  Yobs,  Jak’t  17th,  1881,  E.  G.  LOVE,  Ph.D. 

The  above  analyses  indicate  a  preference  for 
“  Cleveland’s  Superior  Baking  Powder,”  and  | 
our  opinion  is  that  it  is  the  better  prei>aration.  j 
—Hall'e  Journal  of  Health. 

(Prlntsd  by  Henry  RusseU,  20  Vessy  street,  Hew  lork.i  j 
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